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A DUTCH VIEW OF THE WORLD 
SITUATION 


B. H. M. VLEKKE 


the two factors that determine every nation’s foreign policy: 

first, the prevailing state of world affairs, political, economical, 
social, and cultural; and secondly, tradition. By tradition I mean a 
nation’s conception of its past, a conception which varies under the 
influence of time and circumstance. 

No statesman or scholar of international affairs, far less the general 
public, has full and exact knowledge of the state of affairs existing at a 
given moment. The general public ordinarily know little of the always 
complicated international situation, and, therefore, tends to interpret the 
problems of today in the light of tradition. Politicians also are inclined 
to emphasize the factor of tradition. The discussions around the Dutch 
contribution to the Atlantic Defence Forces provide a striking example 
of this phenomenon. The United States and Great Britain together 
possess nearly all the naval power in the world as it exists today. The 
small Netherlands State, deprived of her Indonesian maritime empire, 
finds difficulty in organizing a few divisions for the European Army. 
Manpower is abundantly available. Material means are lacking. Nothing 
would have been more logical than to have concentrated our whole effort 
on the building of an army while limiting our naval contribution to small 
patrol vessels in the North Sea, for which task the Netherlands has men 
of special ability, and which definitely represents a national interest. 
National tradition, however, did not permit this course to be followed. 
However meagre our contribution might have to be, we wished to be 
represented in the combined Atlantic navies with a more broadly based 
force. 

Dutch tradition provides a key to the understanding of many points of 
view now common in Dutch discussions on international affairs. The 
Dutch nation originated in the coastal provinces of the Low Countries— 
in the medieval cultural coming-together of the provinces of Holland and 
Brabant, Belgian Brabant and Belgian Flanders. This area was formed 
into a State under French influence, under French rulers who followed 
anti-French policies, for example, the Dukes of Burgundy. From those 
times on, French cultural influence has remained strong, though it was 
combined with a strong feeling against French expansionism in the days 
when France was the strongest Power in Europe. 

The war against Spain in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries 
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helped to turn the face of the Netherlands to the sea, a tendency which, 
of course, began much earlier. Holland then came into close contact with 
Great Britain, sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile. Whichever aspect 
prevailed at a given time, there was no escape from the community of the 
interests of the two countries. Holland increasingly turned farther away 
from the Continent and expanded her overseas connexions. 

The eighteenth century witnessed a change in the Dutch international 
position. Amsterdam became the financial centre of Europe. Its bankers 
financed the Governments of Europe and their wars, from London to St 
Petersburg. From the moment that her national economic interests were 
directed not only to the sea but also to the Continent, Dutch policy tended 
to change from active participation in the conflicts of Europe to neutrality. 

After the period of French domination in Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
times, agrarian and industrial activities seemed to dominate the Dutch 
economy. The new Netherlands State tended to incline towards the 
Continent. In fact, in 1815 there was some talk of Holland’s joining the 
newly formed German confederation. The suggestion was quickly rejected 
on the grounds that it was wholly incompatible with the tradition of the 
nation. Here the sentiment of tradition saved the nation from a grave 
danger: policy was kept fluid and the way was paved for the rebuilding of 
the East Indian Empire which later in the century so greatly contributed 
to the recovery of our full national consciousness. Netherlands economic 
interests, however, never again became one-sided. The flourishing of the 
Rhine trade and the growth of mighty industrial power in Germany 
provided a natural complement to Dutch overseas activities. Conse- 
quently the Dutch State could follow but one course so long as European 
politics moved along more or less conventional lines, i.e. until Hitler’s 
wars of conquest: she held to neutrality. 


This brief retrospect illustrates the significance of Holland’s tradition 
fo. the present situation. The Dutch people was never neutral mentally 
or morally before the last war ; its inclination was always towards the West, 
first towards France, then towards Great Britain. The experts knew that 
Holland’s neutrality depended not upon our own strength but rather upon 
the attitude of Great Britain, who could always force the issue since she 
controlled our overseas assets, in the first place our overseas empire. The 
neutrality of the Indies, although formally identical with that of the Nether- 
lands, was of a different kind: it was protected by agreements among 
foreign Powers, concluded after the Washington Conference of 1922. 
Hitler’s invasion solved a problem that otherwise might well have become 
most painful: Holland sided with the West. 

Neutrality in Holland is at an end. The sentiment of neutrality is dead: 
it did not revive after 1945 and weak tendencies in that direction were 
always quickly overruled by the large majority of the people. Lately, a 
small but active group has started a propaganda campaign for a new kind 
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of neutrality which it calls ‘The Third Way’ but its outspokenly anti- 
American bias puts the neutrality of its feelings in grave doubt. But the 
overseas connexions, too, have suffered greatly and many people, judging 
from the point of view of the Dutch imperial tradition in Asia, claimed 
that they were ended for ever. It is remarkable that now, a few years after 
the transfer of sovereignty in Indonesia, the hope to play a new role, not 
only in South East Asia, but also in other parts of the world, and to engage 
in a new type of overseas activity, is growing. Attempts are being made to 
co-operate with France in Africa and, above all, with the United Nations 
in the development of the under-developed territories. There is a growing 
conviction that Dutch skill and experience have something to contribute 
here, and it would be unfortunate if the big Powers, who inevitably must 
and will take the lead in these matters, ignore Dutch offers of assistance. 
There is every reason why use should be made of them: it can do no harm 
to our powerful friends and it can be of great significance for the Nether- 
lands. To ignore Dutch offers, moreover, could do great harm. From my 
short survey of the evolution of Holland’s foreign relations it will have 
been seen that the weakening of overseas connexions naturally makes 
Holland veer towards the Continent. It is happening now. 


The liberation in 1945 gave rise to great expectations in the Dutch 
nation. There was bitter disillusionment over the course our affairs had 
taken in Indonesia and over the part played in this matter by the great 
Allies, the United States and Great Britain. This is not an accusation. I 
fully understand the problems which the Allies had to face and I am fully 
aware of the change which had occurred in Asia during the war. The 
public however, strongly influenced by our traditional outlook, resented 
British and American interference, for that outlook is based upon the 
reminiscences of our Golden Age, the seventeenth century, when England 
was our great colleague and our enemy on the seas. Had not England 
coveted our trade and overseas empire in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? Had she not conquered our colonies in the days of Napoleon ? 
True, she had returned most of them without being obliged to do so, but 
it is not that part of history that sticks in the minds of people. In other 
words, there was widespread distrust of the Allied intentions concerning 
Indonesia. Sometimes the policy of our war-time friends was indeed 
difficult to understand. For three long years the Netherlands found 
Australia always in the front line of our opponents in the United Nations. 
After 1949 when the Indonesian conflict was reduced to a dispute over 
New Guinea, we suddenly discovered a new Australia, prodding us and 
admonishing us not to give in to Indonesian demands.! 

1 The problem of New Guinea cannot be discussed just now. It is too heavily loaded with 
sentiment, resentment, and preconceived ideas. It is too much a question of prestige. The 
attitude of the Dutch is that an agreement with the Indonesian Government was concluded 


in 1949, in good faith. Is it right that one clause after another of that agreement should be 
cancelled or challenged by the Indonesians within a couple of years? It is claimed that 
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Common sense, however, dictated the continuation of war-time friend- 
ships and co-operation. Nevertheless, and also perhaps as a reaction to 
overseas events, Dutch public opinion from the beginning showed great 
sympathy towards the aims of the European federation movement. 
Public opinion had little understanding for Britain’s hesitation in fostering 
and joining in this work. Leaning over to the Continent once more, the 
Dutch nation clearly manifested its impatience with what were called 
British tergiversations, and strongly supported European integration, 
with Britain, if possible, but without Britain if our neighbour over the sea 
continued her delaying tactics. 

There was, and possibly is, some discrepancy of opinion in this respect 
between the parliamentary spokesmen for public opinion and the profes- 
sional shapers of our foreign policy. The latter slowly give in, and cannot 
avoid giving in, to the pressure of Parliament and public opinion. The 
strength of Dutch interest in European confederation therefore may well 
be under-estimated. Public opinion was and is largely determined by the 
experiences of the first year after the war. In all European States there 
was a definite swing to the Left, if I may describe it so, in that first year. 
The Socialist parties had gained in strength and even more in prestige. 
Many non-Socialist parties on the Continent, being based on ideologies 
rather than on strictly political views, showed a marked inclination 
towards the Socialist movement. The strongest party in Holland is the 
Roman Catholic People’s Party which holds one third of the seats in 
Parliament. Before the war this party had joined forces with more 
conservative groups and helped to form ‘rightist’ governments; after the 
war it went with the Socialists against its former associates. The year 
1945-6 seemed to offe1 to the European Socialist movement an opportun- 
ity to gain predominance in the international as well as in the national 
field all over Europe. But nothing came of it, since most Socialist parties 
concentrated on national problems instead of on international co-operation. 

The British Labour Party devoted its energy to the attempt to change 
the outlook of British society and its economic structure. It hesitated to 
jeopardize this work by foreign entanglements. It could never achieve 
this goal if it had to harmonize its policies with those of the Socialists on 
the Continent. The French Socialists were unable to take the lead; they 
could not overcome the weaknesses which have seemed for many years 
to be inherent in all French political parties. And, when the German 
Socialist movement re-emerged as a force in the political world, it proved 
to be an opposition movement which, partly because of its leadership, 
turned vehemently nationalist. Socialist ideas for the renovation of Europe, 





Indonesia is the successor to the Netherlands Indies territorial unit. It is possible that some 
fear exists in Djakarta that, if a more conservative government came into power at the 
Hague, New Guinea might be used as a means of meddling in Indonesian disputes. It is well 
known that one of the weaker spots in the new State of Indonesia lies just west of the New 
Guinea coast. 
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which originally were strong within the federation movement, thus came 
to naught. 

I think that at that time the British Labour movement missed a great 
opportunity of taking the leadership of Europe in its hands. Mr Churchill 
saw the opportunity and tried to grasp it. Of course he always expressed 
his enthusiasm for European Union in well-considered terms. He con- 
sistently used the words Great Britain and Europe, side by side, and he never 
spoke of Great Britain as being within Europe. But his cautiousness was 
of little avail. His prestige on the Continent was too great. If Mr Churchill 
spoke of European unity thunderous applause, so to speak, obliterated the 
other parts of his sentences. Great, far too great, expectations were aroused 
by Mr Churchill’s return to office and disillusionment followed. I was pre- 
sent at a rather important meeting the day after Mr Churchill’s statement 
in the House of Commons on 28 April 1952 on the appointment of a 
Minister for European Affairs as a means of bolstering up the work at 
Strasbourg. To most people present at the meeting the statement seemed 
to mean that, according to Mr Churchill, words need not be followed by 
the corresponding acts. If what I have said about the significance of tradi- 
tion as a force in international relations is borne in mind, the effect of 
such a statement in the circumstances will be realized. 


There is an argument in progress between Continental protagonists 
of European federation and British defenders of looser forms of co- 
operation which it seems worth while to mention. Often British or British- 
thinking people argue that the Continent over-emphasizes the significance 
of political formulas, of statutes, of written constitutions and rules. The 
British method is better, they say. Let things grow, let them grow out of 
informal contacts, out of a slowly developing habit of working together. 
These people often point to the example of the Commonwealth, and em- 
phasize that the need for an informal Atlantic Community overrules that 
of a formal European Union. Their opponents usually reply with a plea 
for an immediate institution of a European Government, with sharp 
accusations against nationalist and isolationist sentiments in countries 
that refuse to surrender part of their sovereignty. ‘The surrender of 
sovereignty’ is one of the phrases they repeat again and again. 

Though it sounds rather presumptuous, I think both sides are wrong. 
First, the so-called British point of view: I do not think that any lasting 
co-operation among Continental European States can flourish if no firm 
and rathe: formal structure is constituted to support the growing plant. 
Political differentiation in Europe is many centuries old. To bring 
Continental nations together requires a plan, organization and, therefore, 
formal measures. The outward form and the rules, even the plan, can be 
altered, but they are necessary. The Commonwealth of Nations is a com- 
munity that grew out of an Empire, a far more unified political structure 
than the Commonwealth of today. Community of interests, of language, 
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and of traditions are its binding forces. The evolution from Empire to 
Commonwealth, from a centrally controlled monarchy to a many-centred 
group, from close to loose association, can hardly serve as an example, 
however, for the coming together of many wholly separate entities into a 
co-ordinated alliance with far-reaching integration as its goal. Develop- 
ment in the two cases moves from opposite directions. The Atlantic 
Community which in course of time may well equal or surpass the Common- 
wealth in structural strength and which moves in the same direction as the 
European federation movement, nevertheless starts from a stronger basis, 
provided by the community of language and tradition of the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain. The importance of these factors for successful 
co-operation can hardly be over-emphasized. 

It is my opinion that Continental Europe, if it wants to achieve results 
in its organizational development, must follow its own ways and use its 
own methods, which indeed carry with them the risk of rationalizing and 
systematizing too much. Continental Europe cannot make Great Britain 
accept these same methods and to attempt to convert the Continent to 
British methods would be equally futile. 

Though in 1944, in London, the Netherlands Government concluded 
an agreement of principle with Belgium and Luxembourg for a Benelux 
economic union, the economic and financial circumstances in the three 
countries still differ so greatly that the union cannot be realized. It is 
not intended, however, to abandon the plan on which continuous work is 
being done. While economic integration progresses slowly, continuous 
consultation is taking place among the Benelux Governments on inter- 
national political affairs, which tends to give more weight to their opinions 
in international negotiation. The advantages of Dutch—Belgian co- 
operation are so obvious to us that we should not light-heartedly give it 
up for other schemes of understanding. 

The Netherlands are aware of the potential danger of the re-emergence 
of a German national State. Our tradition does not favour close political 
association with our eastern neighbours but we have not forgotten that, 
even in the days of economic prosperity in the old Netherlands Indies, 
Germany was first in importance among all our trading partners. Dutch 
and German economies fit in with each other. We do not want to become 
too dependent upon our German trade, we are always looking for a 
counterweight in other quarters, but we cannot suffer the loss of a large 
part of our Indonesian assets and of the German market at the same time. 
The Dutch Government has emphasized this point in all its memoranda 
on the German problem from the very beginning of the post-war period. 


No nation regrets more than ours that France so far has not found her 
way to real political and economic recovery. Guarantees against the 
re-emergence of the German threat cannot be provided merely by alliances, 
treaties, conventions, or the institution of a European Defence Community. 
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What is most needed is an overall revival of national, political, and econ- 
omic strength in Western Europe. France’s internal weakness and her 
apparent lack of national will-power is one of our gravest concerns. 
France’s attitude towards the political problems of Europe is too negative. 
The German people works hard at the reconstruction of its economy, it 
works fanatically hard, and the concentration of so great an effort on 
economic matters carries with it the danger of the neglect of sound 
political reconstruction. The German community may become lop-sided 
again with all the dangerous implications thereof. Now, it is senseless to 
argue that the Germans should work less hard, the obvious counteraction 
of Germany’s closest partners in the Continental European grouping must 
be to work harder themselves. In the case of France, in view of the great 
natural advantage that country possesses, this would mean the easy 
attainment of equality in strength with Germany and hence peace in 
Europe with a sound basis for European integration. 

The Netherlands nation would feel safe in a community of European 
States, which, though not all of equal power, would at least be all equally 
vigorous. It is the difference in vigour and vitality more than in actual 
power that now constitutes the gravest problem of Europe’s political 
constellation. Add to this the great differences in population pressure in 
the various Continental States, the great differences in industrial, perhaps 
even more important in agricultural, output, and the persistence of out- 
dated, wholly obsolete, political traditions—the idea, for instance, that 
a war will be followed by a shifting of boundaries and the annexation of 
peoples, instead of by a determined effort to lessen the importance of 
boundaries—and one may well become convinced that all endeavours 
for Europe’s integration must remain fruitless. 

I readily acknowledge that immediately after the war I was sceptical 
of the chances of success of the enthusiastic agitation for European Union. 
I hoped that such a Union would take shape gradually. At present, I am 
in favour of forcing the issue, for the alternative to closer association on the 
Continent is a German—Russian domination inspired by a neo-Communism 
that would put an end to all freedom for the individual. I often feel that 
the greatest difficulties in the way of inter-European relations lie in anti- 
quated political concepts; that our gravest failure is that we have not found 
the right forms of expression for those ideas by which people can still be 
moved. From my conversations with people in various countries I am 
convinced that many millions are still willing to go to the barricades for 
freedom’s sake if a rallying point is found around which they can gather. 
The slogan we need cannot be based on one of the old political concepts. 
I cannot imagine that a single French peasant or working man is willing to 
go to the barricades foi, say, the official French viewpoint on the Saar 
problem. Scores of thousands of young Hollanders were willing to take 
up arms in defence of what they considered the righteous Dutch cause in 
Indonesia. Few of us, I think, are willing to risk our lives for New Guinea. 
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Problems like these must be solved, not by one-sided concessions, which 
would mean giving way to equally old-fashioned political concepts on the 
other side, but by subordinating them to the fulfilment of more important 
plans and broader concepts. 


There is one point which I consider of the utmost importance, not only 
for its own sake but also because of its reactions upon relations among 
Western European Powers. During the last war many methods for making 
Germany powerless were discussed. One of these was that of dismember- 
ment which received the approval of the Big Three at Yalta. Germany 
was not dismembered but split into two sections. I always considered the 
idea of dismemberment a relic of bygone political times—one of these 
antiquated political concepts. I therefore deplored the hesitancy of the 
Western Powers to take a firm stand for reunification from the beginning 
of the occupation period. It may be that certain advantages—I may call 
them old-style advantages—could be derived by some Western Powers 
from the reduction of German territory to 60 per cent of her former size 
and the reduction of her productive capacity, or by changing Germany 
from an industrial-agrarian to an industrial State, heavily dependent on 
the outside world for the import of food. The latter has been the real 
result of war and post-war policies on Germany. It is history’s sardonic 
comment on the Morgenthau Plan. 

The question is whether these advantages can ever outweigh the 
disadvantages of the new situation that is created. The disadvantage was, 
for instance, that the Western Powers were obliged to enter into com- 
petition with Russia for the championship of German unity at a moment 
that was hardly convenient. Another disadvantage was that the need for 
a German defence contribution arose sooner than was expected because of 
the unfavourable strategic position in which the West found itself, with 
the Russian troops not only on the Elbe but in most places a hundred or 
more miles west of the Elbe. Another disadvantage is the feeling of 
insecurity in the coastal European States because of the same unfavourable 
strategic position, and the resulting lack of confidence in Western defence. 

The smaller nations on the Continent may be inclined to consider 
whether reunification of Germany and a withdrawal of Russian troops 
beyond the Oder, combined with a further strengthening of our own 
military force, will not provide greater security than the presence of an 
allied force in a rather narrow and not easily defended West German 
belt of territory. Such opinions may seem foolish and anathema to British 
or American people, who, after all, have the Channel or the Atlantic be- 
tween them and the Russian land forces, but one must look at the 
facts, and it is a fact that the distance from Holland’s eastern boundary 
to the nearest Russian military post is about 150 miles of flat territory 
and the distance from that post eastwards to the Oder more than 150 
miles. 
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This does not mean that we should put our hope for safety on the 
reunification of Germany, but it is my personal opinion that the rearma- 
ment of Germany, and all the political and military plans of the Western 
Powers in Europe, do not constitute an aim in themselves but only a 
means towards the achievement of the aim of greater security and a more 
peaceful political situation, and that we should not voluntarily limit our 
action to one line of policy. 

We must also consider that the present situation in Germany entails 
grave danger even if we succeed in integrating Western Germany into 
Western Europe. We can integrate the German State, but we cannot 
integrate the aspirations of so many German people who want more than 
reunification, who want the reduction of the irredenta beyond the Oder. 
It is a different thing to champion German unification and to champion 
full restoration. It seems to me that our hurried insistence upon the speedy 
integration of Western Germany into a European combination, and our 
wish to overcome certain German hesitations, may tempt us to make many 
vague declarations and promises which cloud the clarity of our policy 
where clarity of aims is the only means of guarding against inter-allied 
conflicts. 


Address at Chatham House 
6 May 1952 














THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
TODAY 


J. EMLYN WILLIAMS 


HE German Federal Republic is still occupied by the three 
Western Allies—the United States, the United Kingdom, and 


France, and will continue to have this legal status until the General 
Contract and the European Defence Community Agreement have been 
ratified. Actually, however, a clearing-up process is going on in Western 
Germany and nobody seriously believes in a return to the former occupa- 
tion, whether ratification takes place or not. 

A new era has begun—one which is fraught with great and grave 
possibilities for the future. ‘Defeat Turned into Alliance’, ‘Sovereignty 
Achieved in Seven Years’, such press headlines indicated the extent of the 
new changes. The Federal Republic is now assumed to be on the side of 
the Western democracies in their struggle with the Soviet Union, and to 
have achieved the maximum of independence possible under the abnormal 
conditions in present-day Europe. 

This is roughly how most people outside Germany interpret the situa- 
tion. But this is not the case with a large section of the West Germans. 
For it is a significant comment on this new situation that most of the 
cheering has been on our side. Anyone who was in Bonn at the time of the 
signing of the General Contract on 26 May last must have been struck by 
the amazing apathy of the population. There was no enthusiasm, and not 
even a flag on any unofficial building to indicate appreciation of what this 
new pact meant. 

It is important, from the outset, to realize the state of public opinion 
in Western Germany, especially as the Federal Republic is now to be our 
ally. We should have no illusions about our new ally. Nor, on the other 
hand, should we make any pretence about the bargain which was struck— 
and the reasons for it. 

The Western democracies, especially the United States, wanted the 
Federal Republic on our side as soon as possible because of their fears of 
the Soviet Union: and they were prepared to pay a big price for this 
development. Whether the price paid has been too high, we shall discover 
later. Whether we have secured a reliable military ally but have destroyed 
whatever possibilities existed of the system of parliamentary democracy 
taking firm root in Germany, only the future can answer. 

It is very difficult for an American or a Britisher to begin to talk about 
the Federal Republic without wanting to tell the Germans how thankful 
they ought to be for all the help given them by the Western democracies, 
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especially the United States, during the past seven years, and then 
allowing the Germans to conclude that the least they now can do is to fall 
in with our ideas of how they should act as members of the new inter- 
national community. But this is definitely not the way things are going 
to be worked out—particularly not with a people so much more conscious 
of the wrongs done to them in history than of the wrongs they have done to 
others. 

Whatever might have been possible a few years ago is not possible 
today. The large measure of economic recovery since the currency reform 
of June 1948 has intensified the strength of national consciousness and 
produced a determination to remove all obstacles to sovereignty come 
what may. Looking back over the past seven years, the material changes 
have been enormous. Underwritten by the United States, and with a 


' population ready and anxious to work, the Federal Republic has gone 


ahead by leaps and bounds. Those who now revisit the territory after five 
or six years are amazed. 

The problem of production is being very rapidly settled, but not that of 
the distribution of wealth. There are greater gaps between rich and poor 
in West Germany today than existed before the war. The signs of wealth 
which are to be seen in some of the luxurious hotels, such as those in 
Duesseldorf or Frankfurt, should be interpreted together with the 
evidences of extreme poverty to be found just a stone’s throw away. The 
ration card has disappeared, but the rationing by the pocket which now 
exists is creating a sense of injustice which may have important political 
repercussions later. Here I am not referring to the hopeless plight of so 
many hundreds of thousands of refugees and displaced persons, but to 
the growing sense of injustice which is evident among the ‘have-nots’. 

Looking back over the seven years of occupation, it can be described 
as extremely benevolent. Some policies were obviously wrong either in 
concept or application, and some Allied individuals were psychologically 
unfitted for their tasks. But on the whole a good job was done. Of course, 
the high hopes which some people held about re-educating the Germans 
have not been realized. Indeed, the amazing thing is that anybody should 
have imagined a nation or even a large racial group could change funda- 
mentally in so short a time. 

Looking around and seeing how quickly houses and factories can be 
rebuilt, I am more and more convinced that the greatest crime which the 
Nazis perpetrated was to impose upon a whole generation the policy of the 
closed mind. For the story of moral and cultural recovery in the same 
period is very disappointing in comparison. 

I do not intend to examine in detail what has happened in the German 
Federal Republic during its nearly three years’ existence. I should, how- 
ever, like to concentrate upon three issues: German democracy today; 
German objections to rearming; what will a rearmed West Germany do? 


German Democracy. German political developments since 1945 provide 
FF 
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no assurance that that country has decided definitely in favour of parlia- 
mentary democracy. The period of occupation has been far too short for 
such a fundamental change. The appropriate institutions have been 
established, the dry bones are there, but there is too little evidence that 
the spirit of genuine democracy is being breathed into them. 

It is one of the tragedies of German politics in recent times that 
following two world wars the conceptions of parliamentary democracy 
and of individual liberty have been presented to the Germans as import 
articles by their victors after crushing military defeats: these ideas came 
in with the invading armies and with the relief trains. Democracy has 
therefore seemed to mean little more than what the victors wanted. And 
when the Soviet Union quickly seized upon such terms as freedom and 
democracy and used them to justify their own aggressions, nothing was 
more natural than that many Germans should condemn the idea out of 
hand. Under democracy was included for so many years everything the 
Allies did. I remember for example a garage owner in Frankfurt complain- 
ing about his difficulty in getting rubber tyres because the factory had 
been commandeered by the British. ‘If that’s democracy, then I’m a 
Communist,’ he added angrily. 

It may be that both the Americans and the British, in their Occupa.- 
tion, have praised too much the institutions through which their demo- 
cracy functions and not emphasized sufficiently to the Germans how much 
has depended upon individual character and upon the sense of communal 
responsibility in our respective nations. Probably little else was possible 
during so short a time and under such abnormal conditions. Nevertheless, 
what is so distressing in Western Germany today is the tremendous apathy 
among the population. There is a lack of general interest and of popular 
initiative which could be easily used by some unscrupulous forces to carry 
out another dictatorship. 

Some German intellectuals reject the Western conception of democracy 
as being unsuited to the German character. Though they may not realize 
it they feel great sympathy with the Hitler ideal of a dynamic leader 
served by an omnipotent executive. The tendency is very definitely to 
think from the top, rather than from the bottom, and only a minority of 
Germans would accept a philosophy which could start from ‘an expression 
of faith in the ultimate sanity of the common man’, The Germans certainly 
see the need for a strong executive; but they are not getting far towards 
bringing this need into conformity with the conception of popular rights. 

Germans tend to have revolutions of the Right, rather than of the Left, 
and never to carry them through. In June 1919, Rathenau could already 
declare ‘there is no longer any doubt but that what we call the German 
Revolution is a disappointment. Our chains were not broken. They fell 
off. There was no preparation, no revolutionary theory. Only a second 
revolution can save us, the revolution of sentiment’. Few revolutions can 
have had so little creative influence as the Nazi revolution. The Fuehrer- 
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prinzip was the only pseudo-novelty of the Third Reich. So that after the 
collapse of 1945 the situation was even worse from this standpoint. Any 
new ideas had to come from abroad. 

The Federal Republic came into existence as the result of the elections 
of September 1949, and its term of office is for four years. Unfortunately 
no single political party obtained a working majority so that the present 
Government is a loose coalition of the bourgeois parties, from left of 
Centre to extreme Right. The Opposition is formed by the solid Social 
Democratic Party. There are two outstanding men in the Federal Parlia- 
ment—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and Dr Kurt Schumacher1—two men, 
great in their respective ways but so fundamentally different in outlook on 
most issues that they rarely meet, either in person or in opinion. Too often 
during the past three years, Parliament has been almost a personal 
struggle between these two men, with their respective supporters merely 
bringing up the rear. 

Dr Konrad Adenauer before he became Chancellor had had a dis- 
tinguished career in municipal affairs, particularly as the Oberbuerger- 
meister of Cologne, but none of his great admirers would describe him as a 
great parliamentarian. Too often, they say, he thinks of Parliament in 
terms of a city council and himself as a super-Oberbuergermeister. And 
when you remember that a German Buergermeister of any sort is much 
more of an official than any British mayor, has much more power and is 
more firmly established in his office, you will realize this means that Parlia- 
ment, in Dr Adenauer’s view, is much more an institution to follow rather 
than to initiate, or even to correct, current policy. The Chancellor has 
proved a skilful tactician, able to overcome opposition wherever he finds it. 
But unfortunately one is left with the impression that most of those over 
whom he triumphs have not been won over to his side by deep conviction. 

Dr Schumacher, who, because of the loss of one arm and one leg, 
and because of ten years in a concentration camp is in permanent poor 
health, can sway the German crowds. He and the Socialists are accused of 
being ultra-nationalistic. Whether one agrees with their policy or not, an 
explanation of this attitude is worth noting. Nowadays, the Social 
Democrats interpret their failure in the Weimar Republic to the fact that 
they were too international—too much out of touch with opinion of the 
ordinary people, especially that of the rising generation. They paid dearly 
for this. Today, say the Socialists, they are determined not to make 
the same mistake and thereby allow control to pass into the hands of the 
extreme Right or Left. Unfortunately, this means that the Social Demo- 
crats are willing to be led rather than to lead public opinion in many issues. 

The Federal Parliament also works in a way which is not likely to 
increase public interest in their doings. Almost everything is settled in 
Committee so that the decision is a foregone conclusion before a Bill comes 
before Parliament. One knows before any speeches are delivered that 


1 Dr Schumacher’s death was announced on 21 August 1952. 
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hardly a member will vote against his party. This is why the German 
sarcastically refers to the Bundestag as a talking shop. Most of the 
deputies are of the small bureaucratic type, and whatever their particular 
party one feels that their ideal Germany is one operated by a system of 
managers. The only difference between the various parties appears to be 
who will be the managers. 

The lack of personal responsibility, to which one returns again and 
again, is the most terrifying feature of this problem of the future of 
German democracy. Sometimes one can almost imagine an international 
political, instead of an international military, tribunal like that at Nurem- 
berg in 1945. At Nuremberg every prisoner almost without exception 
tried to shirk his personal responsibility for what had happened during the 
war by placing the blame on dey Fuehrer. One feels that many politicians 
if similarly tried would try to put the blame on Adenauer or Schumacher. 

Some explanation for this is to be found in the history of Germany 
during the past two decades, to the fact that most of the deputies have 
had little parliamentary experience and have little but their salaries on 
which to live. But the fact remains, and does not augur well for the 
future of German parliamentary democracy. 

The Federal Republic now enters into an era when it will be little 
interfered with by the former Occupational Powers—hardly at all as far 
as most internal issues are concerned. And Germans will now have the 
opportunity of showing which way they want to go politically as well as 
culturally and economically. If Parliament should become dominated by 
one man or one group there is nothing to prevent its ruling as it will, for, 
according to the constitution, the Bundesrat is in no sense a secondchamber 
like the United States Senate or even the House of Lords. It cannot bea 
check upon the Federal Parliament. The Bundesrat is simply an organiza- 
tion for watching the interests of the Laender or States at the federal level. 

Germans and Rearming. Most of us are familiar with many of the 
arguments advanced by the Germans against rearming. Some of them are 
merely part of the political bargaining which goes on in all such negotia- 
tions. But there are other serious objections which should not be ignored. 

First, it is obvious that the change-over from complete disarmament 
to the new conditions in which the Germans will be allowed to bear arms 
has come much too quickly. From complete surrender to almost complete 
rehabilitation in seven years is something the average German cannot 
comprehend. Only yesterday he was being told that never again would he 
be allowed to have weapons—not even hunting guns were allowed until 
two years ago. Today, on the other hand, it looks as if the whole demo- 
cratic world is trying to persuade him that he must be its saviour against 
possible Communist aggression. 

‘The sudden change which the Americans have shown towards us’, 
wrote the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung of 11 February 1952, ‘is possibly 
a biological mark of distinction of their inner elasticity. But one should 
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have known that millions in Germany could not so quickly revise their 
thinking. Hence we have now a strong minority in the Bundestag; hence 
we have difficult contrasts in the nation which press heavily on every 
thoughtful person’. 

This problem of German rearming has split West Germans into two 
distinct groups. Such a great change should have been preceded by a 
campaign of education among the politicians if not among the general 
public. Unfortunately, this has not been the case. Even the leaders of the 
various political parties were rarely consulted in the making of the General 
Contract and the European Defence Community Agreement. Con- 
sequently, they have felt these agreements to have been primarily arrange- 
ments between Chancellor Adenauer and the Allied High Commissioners. 

The German Social Democrats were obviously wrong when they de- 
manded that the texts of the two agreements should be presented to 
Parliament before signature. This is not the custom in other democratic 
countries, as they maintained. But in democratic countries the responsible 
leaders of the opposition, and such organizations as the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, are kept properly informed on negotiations so that their views 
are given due consideration in framing the new agreement. It has been one 
of the main criticisms of government as well as opposition leaders that they 
have not been consulted in time. Now they are merely asked to say ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ to agreements of vital importance, and without their opinions being 
able to alter a single word of the texts. 

The Chancellor’s haste in desiring to put through these agreements 
has not helped to create the proper atmosphere for deliberating such 
important legislation. His desire to secure ratification within a few weeks 
of signing was opposed even by his own coalition parties. This super-haste 
has also revealed a number of gaps in the Federal Constitution which 
must be dealt with immediately. The Constitution—the Germans always 
refer to it as Grundgesetz, Basic Law—which now operates is definitely a 
provisional instrument and omits final rulings on many important issues. 
This is not surprising since at the time the Basic Law was approved in 1949 
nobody foresaw the dramatic changes in Germany’s international status 
which were to come within the next three years. 

Two important points on which the Supreme Court of the Constitution 
at Karlsruhe has still to decide are these: does ratification of such a Treaty 
require a simple or two-thirds majority of Parliament? Is it necessary 
that the Bundesrat should approve such a treaty in order to make 
ratification legal? Whatever the decision on these issues, many Germans 
feel that the Chancellor is much more concerned with getting formal 
ratification of the agreements than with the problem of the effect which 
his methods are possibly going to have upon democratic development in 
his country. The present Basic Law, as the Opposition recently pointed 
out, was not only a provisional instrument, but it is also partly an Allied 
creation, since the Allies had the last word as to its form and contents. 
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The fact also that certain financial arrangements between the Allies 
and the Federal Republic have been laid down, not in the General Contract 
but in an accompanying exchange of letters between them, is also severely 
criticized by many Germans. For whether this was the purpose of the 
arrangement or not, it is significant that such a procedure has enabled the 
Chancellor to argue that the Bundesrat has only to decide upon the con- 
tents of these letters, and not on the texts of the agreements themselves. 

The Bundesrat, as I have already stated, is not a Senate or an Upper 
House. The members of the Bundesrat are elected by the States or Laender 
to watch the latters’ interests against any over-centralization. But already 
the Bundesrat has unanimously decided to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the Constitution for its decision in this matter. It is hardly necessary to 
add also that whatever the letter of the law may be on this subject, it is 
clear that the spirit of democracy is not shown here. It is also unfortunate 
that the question of the competence of the Bundesrat in this matter of 
treaty ratification should only have become acute after the formation of 
the government in the new State of Baden-Wuerttemberg resulted in a 
majority of the Bundesrat being against the Government Coalition. 

I am not discussing here the necessity for the new international 
arrangements which the Federal Government are to ratify, but rather the 
manner in which those agreements, especially the General Contract, have 
been prepared. This super-haste will cost us very dearly later on. For not 
only the Opposition but deputies of the Government Coalition already 
have their alibi should there later on come a storm of protest and the 
extremists attain power. 

Secondly, this change in the Allied outlook on German rearming was 
also unfortunately presented to the Germans at the beginning of the 
Korean war in such a way that they concluded they were indispensable for 
the defence of the West. This was bad psychology since it led most 
Germans to forget that in defending the West they were also defending 
themselves. Further, it led to the demand for complete sovereignty at a 
time when many issues left over from the second world war still had to be 
settled. 

It is interesting to note that while demanding what they call Gleich- 
berechtigung (equal status) the Germans nevertheless expect that the 
Allies will continue to defend Western Germany with troops stationed in 
the Federal Republic. Mr John J. McCloy, the United States High Com- 
missioner in Western Germany, summarized the position in his report for 
the third quarter of 1951 as follows: ‘The quarter saw Western Germany 
further removed from fear and want, full of a new consciousness of its 
importance in the world, more apt to react sharply to the very limited 
Allied controls which remain, anxious to become full master in its own 
house, yet quite as anxious for continued Allied aid and protection ’.1 


1 Report on Germany (July-September, 1951), p. ix. 
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But what of the German attitude towards rearming in itself? After 
two colossal defeats in less than half a century, and with so many ruins on 
all sides, it is natural that they want to avoid everything that could 
possibly make of their country a new battlefield or a new no-man’s-land. 
While they believe the Western Allies would ultimately triumph in a 
struggle with the Soviet Union, many Germans will tell you frankly that 
they have no desire to experience the fate of Poland in 1939. It would bea 
mistake to say that the average German is against rearming on moral or 
religious grounds. There are some conscientious objectors in the Federal 
Republic but in the vast majority of cases their attitude is not decided by 
religious motives. 

During the past eighteen months I have either listened to or read 
about scores of debates in the universities on the problem of rearming. 
Many of the student speakers were ex-servicemen and had been prisoners 
of war for years in the Soviet Union or in the West. Their objections were 
of different kinds. Some were purely personal, but it was remarkable how 
many of them emphasized the fact that a new German army, whether 
independent or part of a European force, would mean the reintroduction 
of militarism and the end of democracy in Germany. 

Thirdly, the average German is also opposed to the rearming of the 
Federal Republic because he believes, or wants to believe, that there is 
still a chance of getting some kind of compromise with the Soviet Union 
which will avoid the necessity of Germans having to fight against Germans. 
He also is convinced that once the Federal Republic is rearmed and part 
of the European Defence Community such a hope is far more unlikely to be 
realized for a very long time. This is, of course, contrary to the firm con- 
viction of cther Germans that only through a strong Europe can the 
Soviet Union be brought to the conference table over the question of 
German unity. 

What kind of German contingent will take its place in the European 
Army it is hard to say. Many experts in Germany are sceptical about the 
standards of the new recruits. People have talked about one German 
soldier being equal to five Allied soldiers in the last war; whether this was 
true or not it is certain that in the new contingent will be men who will 
not have had a great deal of technical training, nor are likely to have much 
enthusiasm for their new profession. It must also be recorded that there 
will be great scepticism about the whole leadership of a German force 
which did not exist before. For it is a fact that by its subservience to 
Adolf Hitler, even in the field of strategy, the last German general staff 
lost a great deal of respect among the ordinary German soldiers. Nor will 
there be that rush to arms on the part of the average German ex-service- 
man, which seems to be imagined abroad. 

A question asked over and over again in connexion with German re- 
armament is what will the Germans do with this new military force? 
Present-day Germany certainly does not think of going to war. Not only 
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have the West Germans had enough of war but also it is clear that for 
some time they must be content to develop their economic and defence 
forces far beyond present strength. I think it is true that the Federal 
Republic desires to achieve its various ends by peaceful means. But I 
think it is equally true that with a strong German contingent in the 
European Defence Community that community will also be influenced in 
turn by German aspirations. What these are is obvious—the reunification 
of East and West Germany, the restoration of former German territory 
now forming de facto a part of Poland and, maybe, the restoration of such 
places as Koenigsberg and Memel which are now in Russian hands. A 
satisfactory solution of the Saar problem, which so far as most Germans 
are concerned means its territorial inclusion in Germany but granting 
certain economic rights to France, is also another demand which must be 
settled. 

The fear is often expressed that West Germany may make a com- 
promise with Soviet Russia. The Federal Republic is naturally tied to the 
West because of its history and culture, but I think that if the Soviet 
Union were prepared to allow the reunification of East and West Germany 
there would be many who would be prepared to sacrifice a too-close 
connexion with the Western democracies for Soviet support. Since, how- 
ever, the Kremlin continues to adopt a policy toward the all-German 
problem which only increases German suspicion of the Soviet’s totalitarian 
aims, it is not likely that this issue will come up for some time. 

Looking to the further future, it is, however, obvious that the old 
Bismarck tradition of Germany’s relationship with Russia still makes a 
strong appeal. Just as at the end of the war Soviet propaganda emphasized 
that Hitlers could come and Hitlers could go, but the German people would 
remain, so nowadays German spokesmen are beginning to say that Stalins 
may come and Stalins may go but the Russian people remain. German 
industrialists are certainly already beginning to look East, to a return of 
their pre-war markets. With its increased economic potential and its great 
capacity for work, the Federal Republic, not to talk of a reunified 
Germany, will dominate the Schuman Plan organization and European 
economy. 

The problem which remains for Germany to settle is what will it do 
with its newly gained power? It seems clear that unless reunification is 
brought about by peaceful means it will at some time or other be achieved 
in another way. For while there is much talk of Europe, it is also clear 
that German nationalism is growing strongly every day. Gleichberech- 
tigung, or equal status, is the magic word which has been used throughout 
the various negotiations with the Western Occupying Powers. It is sucha 
useful term because it can be applied in all spheres. But unless [ am very 
much mistaken many Germans use it not so much for a condition in which 
there will be equal rights and corresponding equal duties for all States, 
including Germany, but in order to obtain equality in power. And here 
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remains the old problem whether, when the Germans have obtained what 
they regard as equal power, they will exercise it but ‘forget its purpose in 
the pride of its possession’. Spengler said, ‘We [Germans] shall not make 
another Goethe, but we may make another Caesar’. 

Today, there is no doubt that many Germans would like to see their 
country adopt a policy of neutrality as between East and West. By this I 
do not mean a policy of neutralization imposed upon them by some 
combination of Western and Eastern Powers, such as seemed possible 
before the end of the war, and which lay at the foundation of the Occupa- 
tion of Germany in 1945. By neutrality, the German means a status in 
which he will be strong enough to continue to recover economically and to 
leave quarrels to the Soviet Union and the Western democracies. 

This, of course, is an ideal situation, but it is very doubtful whether a 
nation of 67 millions in the heart of Europe could maintain it. The German 
would find, in the words of Cecil Day Lewis, that he would be: 


Yet living here, 

As one between two massing powers I live 
Whom neutrality cannot save 

Nor occupation cheer. 


The German Federal Republic, as I said earlier, is entering a new era. 
It is unfortunate that there is so little unity in that country about the 
steps to be taken to bring it about. From the point of view of the West 
there remains the great danger that the two new agreements—the General 
Contract and the European Defence Agreement—will be supported whole- 
heartedly by one outstanding leader only—Dr. Konrad Adenauer. His 
party, the Christian Democratic Union, is unfortunately a very loosely 
connected group which is not likely to come to power at the elections in 
1953. Adenauer’s strongest opponents, the Social Democrats, are today 
considered the most likely majority party next year. And they are 
definitely sworn to opposition, particularly of the defence agreement. 

When we have said everything in criticism of the Social Democrats 
and everything in favour of the new agreements I think we must also add 
that the haste with which these agreements were completed, without due 
consideration to the views of large sections of German opinion, has dealt a 
severe blow to democracy in the Federal Republic. And in this matter the 
Allies must bear their share of responsibility. But perhaps, as Bacon says, 
it may be possible in time ‘to devise new remedies as time breedeth new 
mischiefs’. 


Address at Chatham House 
17 June 1952 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


KENNETH KIRKWOOD! 


HE main thesis of this paper is that the choice in South Africa 

today lies between a ‘Kruger-mode’ or a ‘Westminster-mode’ 

State; it is also argued that action has already been taken towards 
the creation of a State based on a philosophy of neo-Krugerism. The 
aspects of the current crisis that I have selected for treatment are: the 
emergence and character of Malan Nationalism; the nature of the present 
Opposition forces; and some immediate prospects. 

There are two keys to an understanding of the situation in South 
Africa today. First, the gravity of the crisis can be understood only if it 
is seen as the desperate attempt on the part of representatives of a minority 
of the electorate, a minority of the European population, and a small 
minority of the total population, to ensure that political power remains in 
their hands. Conscious that further European immigration would weaken 
their position, or that minor and logical extensions of franchise rights 
could effectively prevent their return to office, the present Nationalist 
leaders are determined to use drastic means to retain their position in 
control of the Government. Secondly, the fundamentally different outlook 
of Nationalists and non-Nationalists on the function of the constituent 
elements of government should be appreciated. Only by acquiring some 
understanding of their attitude to the powers and functions of Parliament, 
the Courts, the Executive, and the Public Service, is it possible to grasp the 
extent of the gulf between the views of Nationalist leaders and the views 
of those who take for granted such fundamentals as ‘the rule of law’, 
‘constitutionalism’, and ‘the independence of the judiciary’, as these 
concepts are understood in modern Western democracies. Emphasis is 
placed on Afrikaner Nationalist leaders, because among many rank-and- 
file Nationalists there is a strong respect for Parliament, judges, and the 
law; some of these men have indeed already broken with the Nationalists 
over the Government’s reaction to the ruling of the Supreme Court on the 
Coloured Voters Act. 


THE EMERGENCE AND CHARACTER OF MALAN NATIONALISM OR 
NEO-KRUGERISM 


Since Union, in 1910, more than one political party has been described 
as ‘Nationalist’. This fact may account for the failure of many to 


1 Although the author has attempted to be strictly factual, he wishes it to be clear that 
he is a citizen of South Africa, and a participant observer with values of his own. For an 
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appreciate the real significance of the form of Nationalism which inspires 
the present government party in South Africa. For that reason it is as 
well to distinguish the three ‘Nationalisms’ : those of Botha, Hertzog, and 
Malan. 

At the end of the Anglo-Boer War (1899 to 1902) General Louis Botha, 
with Acting President Schalk Burger, appealed to the Burghers of the 
South African Republic to put aside bitterness and to go forward hand-in- 
hand with their former enemies. When Botha became the first Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, he, and his South African Party, 
were referred to as ‘Nationalist’. The term, however, was purely relative 
to the essentially ‘British’ character of the Unionist Party, and Botha, with 
his lieutenant, General J. C. Smuts, embarked on the task of nation- 
building within the framework of the South Africa Act. Botha always 
insisted that the rights of his Afrikaans-speaking fellows should be 
respected, and he always understood the feelings of his former comrades 
who found it difficult to forget the past. At the same time he never failed 
to insist that South Africa should play her full part as a responsible 
member of the British Empire. 

The difference between Hertzog and Botha became apparent in 1912 
and was strengthened by Botha’s committal of South African forces to 
the side of the Empire in the first world war. In the 1915 elections Hert- 
zog’s Nationalist Party became a parliamentary force. It is interesting to 
recall that it was shortly after the South Africa Act came into operation 
that the nature of some of Hertzog’s statements evoked the first cries to 
‘Defend the Constitution’. None the less, after Hertzog became Prime 
Minister in 1924, an office which he filled until 1939, it became increasingly 
clear that, although a Republican, he was a strict constitutionalist. In 
1925 Hertzog secured the constitutional status of the Afrikaans language, 
and in 1926, 1931, and 1934 he first had defined, and then ‘legalized’, the 
sovereign independent status of the Union of South Africa. Throughout 
his life he worked ardently to strengthen Afrikaans language and culture, 
but at the same time he was firm in his defence of the political as well as of 
the cultural rights of English-speaking South Africans. One of the reasons 
which led him to sever relations with Dr Malan’s Party in 1940 was that 
the latter’s programme did not safeguard the political rights of the 
English-speaking South Africans. A convinced segregationist, drawing a 
sharp line between Whites and Coloureds on the one hand, and Africans and 
Indians on the other, Hertzog was always faithful to his pledge to respect 
the entrenched sections of the South Africa Act. Thus, although his 
‘Native Bills’ were first introduced in 1926, he was content to work for ten 
years to obtain the two-thirds parliamentary majority required for the 
constitutional enactment of the Representation of Natives Act, 1936, 





understanding of the general participation of academic people in current affairs in the Union 
he directs particular attention to Chapter 3 of the late Professor Marc L. B. Bloch’s Strange 
Defeat (London, Oxford University Press, 1949). 
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which removed Cape Africans from the common roll. (In passing, it is 
useful to remember the solemn warning of a former Chief Justice, Sir 
James Rose-Innes, that the Representation of Natives’ Bill was retro- 
gressive and fateful.) 

An extreme Republican wing (Die Republikeinse Bond) of Hertzog’s 
Nationalist Party had come into being as early as 1926, but it was when 
Hertzog and Smuts joined forces in 1934 that a ‘purified’ Nationalist 
Party was formed under Dr Malan’s leadership. With few parliamentary 
representatives at first, the purified Nationalists were considerably 
strengthened by the cleavage between Smuts and Hertzog over South 
Africa’s entry into the second world war. It was in the early years of the 
war that a committee under Professor L. J. du Plessis drew up the Draft 
Republican Constitution, which was adopted on g June 1941 by Dr Malan 
and the other members of the Afrikaner Unity Committee. The result of 
much careful effort, this Draft Constitution was published in January 1942 
with the approval of Dr Malan, accompanied by a specific statement that 
although certain details might be subject to change the main principles 
and broad outline were accepted policy. Nationalists have made little 
reference to this document in recent years, and the Republican issue was 
not included in the Party’s programme for the 1948 elections. Neverthe- 
less the Draft Republican Constitution is a key document, and essential 
for an understanding of the present crisis. To those who have studied the 
Draft Constitution, and parallel documents, of which the policy statement 
on Christian-National Education? is a good example, the legislative and 
other actions taken by the present Government Party fall into a readily 
intelligible pattern. 

The Draft Republican Constitution is a document of 8,000 words, the 
final article of which states that, ‘This Constitution . . . revokes and re- 
places the Constitution . . . of Ig09’. From many significant provisions, 
the following are selected to indicate the nature of the proposed new State. 
The Republic is to be based on a ‘Christian-National foundation’ with a 
State President who will be ‘directly and solely answerable before God and 
towards the volk for his acts in the execution of his duties’. The State 
President will appoint a Chief Minister and Council of Ministers to assist 
him in the exercise of executive powers. The President is to be elected by 
enfranchised ‘citizens’ and will be independent of the Volksraad, or 
People’s Council. It will not be necessary for Ministers to be members of 
the Volksraad. The Volksraad will be elected on a constituency basis, but 
the quota of electors for rural constituencies may be 20 per cent below the 
mean quota, whereas the figure for urban constituencies may be 20 per 
cent above the mean determined by the delimitation committee. ‘Citizens’ 
will be State-members who have not forfeited or compromised their claim 
to the privilege of this status; all other inhabitants will be ‘subjects’. 
Afrikaans will be the first official language, English the second, or supple- 

1 Blueprint for Blackout (Johannesburg, Education League), 1949. 
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mentary, official language. A Christian-National education system will be 
enforced. There will be State control of the organs of public opinion such 
as the press, radio, film industry, and the party system; employers’ and 
employees’ organizations will be similarly controlled. Provincial Councils 
will be abolished, and officials of the Central Government will manage local 
authorities. The appointed body of experts on the advisory Community 
Council (a form of Upper House) will include specialists on ‘the Poor White 
question, the interests of the Coloured people, native administration, 
Indian penetration, and the surplus Jewish population with excessive 
economic power’. Coloureds, Africans, and Indians are to be segregated, 
not only as regards residential areas, but also within their spheres of work, 
although they will be allowed into White areas to supplement local labour 
resources. A measure of self-administration will be accorded the non- 
White groups in their areas; in the Reserves Chiefs will exercise control in 
accordance with the tribal system. There will be constant guidance and 
supervision from officials of the Central Government. The flag of the 
Republic of South Africa will be based on the old South African Republican 
or Transvaal Vierkleur. 

The thinking which underlies the above-mentioned distinction be- 
tween ‘citizens’ and ‘subjects’ has been expressed in the new Citizenship 
Act, which makes more difficult the acquisition of franchise rights by 
British, as well as other, immigrants, and in the more than generous en- 
franchisement of the German-speaking and other residents of South West 
Africa. The Transvaal Language Ordinance, the Mixed Marriages Act, the 
Population Registration Act, the Group Areas Act, the Suppression of 
Communism Act, the Bantu Authorities Act, the Separate Representation 
of Voters Act, and the High Court of Parliament Act are all understand- 
able if regarded as steps towards a Constitution to ensure that Afrikaner- 
Nationalists retain and strengthen their political dominance over divided 
peoples. 


THE MAIN [OPPOSITION FORCES 


The Nationalist victory in the General Elections of 26 May 1948 was 
calmly received by the electorate as a whole; the public generally were 
prepared ‘to give the new Government a fair chance’. British and South 
African press and other observers, also predicted, with great confidence, 
that a Government with so slender a majority would not embark ona 
drastic legislative programme. The immediate release of war traitors, 
and their acclamation, caused uneasiness which was to grow greater in 
1949 and later. Perceptive minorities throughout South Africa pointed to 
significant political statements, and a ‘Defend the Constitution’ banner 
was displayed at a large meeting in Cape Town in 1948, at which Bishop 
Lavis presided, and the Right Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr, M.P., and Mrs 
Margaret Ballinger, M.P., spoke on the threat to the Coloured franchise, 
and the moral and political principles which were at stake. 
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But the public as a whole was slow to stir, and ex-servicemen in par- 
ticular were mostly preoccupied with problems of readjustment. The 
Citizenship Bill and the manner of its passage provoked vigorous protest 
inside and outside Parliament, but otherwise there was little general 
reaction to a number of important enactments, administrative measures, 
and ominous Ministerial and other political pronouncements. It also 
became apparent that people were growing increasingly afraid to speak 
frankly on political matters. The ‘English press’ was constantly attacked, 
and individual citizens were accused of ‘sabotaging South Africa’s good 
name’ when they criticized the Government. The broad definitions and 
wide powers of the Suppression of Communism Act assisted the process 
of psychological intimidation. 

The Opposition political parties offered strong resistance, but mainly 
limited their efforts to Parliament, where the determined use of the 
‘guillotine’, and a small majority, enabled the Government to override 
the Opposition on measures of the most vital importance. The United 
Party was greatly weakened in 1948 by the death of Jan Hendrik Hof- 
meyr, and it suffered very severe loss when Field Marshal J. C. Smuts 
became ill early in 1950, and died later in the year. General Smuts had 
recently warned South Africa of the dangerous new spirit abroad, and 
upon Mr J. G. N. Strauss was thrust the unenviable task of leading the 
principal Opposition Party in the most critical years of the nation’s 
history. The small Labour Party, under Mr John Christie, and the few 
Native Representatives, joined Mr Strauss and his Party in offering sound 
criticism and firm opposition. 

Much drastic and highly contentious legislation failed to evoke any 
significant response from the electorate because it appeared most to 
affect the non-Europeans who lack effective political rights; but, in 1951, 
the contents and proposed manner of enactment of the Separate Repre- 
sentation of Voters Bill brought home the fact that while apartheid was 
the entangling net of Nationalist Republicanism the sword was directed 
towards radical constitutional change. Most South African voters now 
became seriously alarmed, some because the century-old common political 
rights of the Coloured people of the Cape and Natal were in danger, the 
majority because the proposal to disregard the procedure laid down for 
dealing with ‘entrenched sections’ in the South Africa Act imperilled the 
Constitution. Another consideration was that if Section 35 could be dealt 
with in this manner, so could the other entrenched clause, Section 137, 
which guarantees the equality of the two official languages, English and 
Afrikaans. The terms of the Draft Republican Constitution were re- 
membered, and political declarations about the inevitable predominance 
of the Afrikaans language increased alarm. 

The fact that citizens of Natal reacted promptly and vigorously to 
the threat to the Constitution is readily understandable. Apart from the 
northern districts, which include the areas which were annexed after the 
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war of 1899-1902, the Province has a predominantly English-speaking 
population which is anxious to preserve its ties with Britain. The history 
of Natal is also relevant. All the Colony’s representatives at the National 
Convention in 1908-9 pressed for a federal-type constitution which would 
reserve considerable powers to the Provinces. The desire for greater 
powers for the Provincial Councils still remains strong. Natal, again, was 
the only Colony which held a referendum on the South Africa Bill. Today 
many Natalians who voted in favour of Union in 1909 state that they 
would not have done so if they could have foreseen the course of sub- 
sequent developments and, in particular, the events which have led to the 
present constitutional crisis. In 1909 the majority were reassured by the 
acceptance of the Draft Constitution in the Colonies of the Cape, Trans- 
vaal, and Orange Free State and they approved the formation of a Union 
of South Africa which would make a stronger national unit within the 
Empire. Many Natalians were also disturbed by the fusion of the South 
African Party and the Nationalist Party under the leadership of General 
J. B. M. Hertzog, and a considerable number either became uneasy 
supporters of the United Party or refused to accept fusion and joined the 
Dominion Party. After the eclipse of the Dominion Party these Natalians 
found themselves without a political party to which they could give their 
allegiance. 

It was among these politically homeless men and women, as well as 
supporters of the United and Labour Parties, that the call for a mass 
protest registered most strongly. On 20 March 1951 in Pietermaritzburg, 
capital city of Natal, Senator the Right Hon. G. Heaton Nicholls warned 
South Africa of the danger of leaving the ‘solid rock’ of the South Africa 
Act for the ‘shifting sands of party political expediency’, and he, with 
Mr Denis Fannin, Member of the Provincial Council, was empowered to 
form an organization, The Defenders of the Constitution, which came into 
being on 4 April 1951. Their ‘Covenant of the Constitution’ was solemnly 
attested by thousands of citizens who pledged themselves as follows: 


We, the undersigned, being persons who are both domiciled and resident within 
the Union of South Africa, united in a common allegiance to our land and in a 
determination to maintain and preserve stable and honourable government, do 
hereby solemnly pledge ourselves to use all constitutional means: 


1. To preserve the sanctity of the engagements entered upon at the time of 
Union as moral obligations of trust and honour binding upon Parliament 
and people, and to secure the repeal of any measures enacted in violation 
of such obligations. 

2. To oppose any attempts to violate the Constitution embodied in the 
South Africa Act, and more particularly to maintain respect for the En- 
trenched Clauses of that Act. 

3. To maintain the rule of law as the basis of all our civil liberties. 


Natal’s alarm was felt in other Provinces, but it was seen that a more 
dramatic and more compelling appeal was needed to rally the public in 
areas where Nationalist control was strongest. An ad hoc Rand War 
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Veterans’ Committee, under Major Louis Kane-Berman, was formed on 
25 April, and a ‘Hands off the Constitution’ demonstration took place on 
4 May 1951. The success of this orderly parade and protest, at which 
torches were first used as symbols of freedom, caused the organizers to get 
into touch with ex-servicemen in other Provinces. In particular, ex- 
servicemen in Natal were asked to join in demonstrating the nation-wide 
desire for national unity and democratic government. An ad hoc War 
Veterans’ Action Committee was constituted in Durban on 14 May and on 
22 May the city’s largest public meeting was held. Public memory was 
stimulated by directing attention to historic buildings such as the present 
Durban Post Office, the building in which the National Convention 
delegates first met to frame the South African Constitution. A Natal 
contingent then joined the hastily organized Jeep Commando, under 
Group-Captain ‘Sailor’ Malan, which converged on Cape Town from all 
parts of South Africa. The members of the Jeep Commando, Boer and 
British veterans from the Anglo-Boer war as well as veterans of the two 
world wars, were most impressed by the obvious fear among Afrikaans- 
and English-speaking citizens in the predominantly Nationalist rural 
areas who were opposed to the Government Party and its policies. 

It was always intended that, after the final mass meeting in Cape 
Town, the legislative capital of the Union, the ex-service movement, as 
such, would be dissolved. Indeed it was hoped that the Government 
would not ignore the views and feelings of the public, European and non- 
European, who had so spontaneously indicated the strength of their 
opposition to the Separate Representation of Voters Bill. The forced 
passage of the Bill, however, convinced people that the threat to the 
Constitution had not been exaggerated, and public meetings demanded 
the continuance of organized extra-parliamentary opposition on a non- 
party basis. Resolutions were passed with great enthusiasm, and various 
ad hoc committees of ex-servicemen were asked to form a national 
organization whose members would pledge themselves to defend certain 
fundamental principles by strictly constitutional methods. 

The War Veterans’ Torch Commando was duly constituted and the 
following objects were adopted and boldly printed on the application for 


membership form: 


1. To uphold the spirit and solemn compacts entered upon at the time of 
Union as moral obligations of trust and honour binding upon Parliament 
and the People. 

2. To secure the repeal of any measure enacted in violation of such ob- 
ligations. 

3. To protect the freedom of the individual in worship, language and speech 
and to ensure his right of free access to the Courts. 

4. To eliminate all forms of totalitarianism, whether Fascist or Communist. 

5. To promote racial harmony in the Union. 


With its membership open to all citizens who support these principles, 
whether ex-service or not, the Torch Commando has become a most 
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significant political movement. Its main strength lies in the Witwaters- 
rand and other urban areas of the Transvaal, the cities and towns of the 
Cape Province, Bloemfontein in the Orange Free State, and Natal, but 
there are important groups of supporters in all the rural areas. Before the 
Government rejected the unanimous decision of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, which held the Separate Representation of Voters 
Act to be ‘invalid, null and void and of no legal force and effect’, the 
membership of the Torch Commando was some 150,000. It has since 
exceeded 200,000, and new members, including many outstanding public 
figures, continue to enrol. It is interesting that a substantial number of 
the members are non-political, in the sense that they do not belong to 
political parties. 

The exact nature of the movement is difficult to convey to those with- 
out first-hand knowledge of South Africa, its history and peoples, and 
their political, economic, and social relationships. The strong ex-service 
character of this constitutional defence movement is understandable only 
when it is remembered that the men who fought on opposite sides in the 
Anglo-Boer War and who served together in the first world war under Botha 
and Smuts, have done most to build a united nation. The fact that a very 
real sense of genuine ‘South Africanism’ came to the Afrikaans- and 
English-speaking men and women who volunteered, as citizens, to serve as 
temporary soldiers in the second world war is also relevant. The Torch 
Commando, like the war-time South African Forces, is composed of 
roughly equal numbers of Afrikaans- and English-speaking members. 
Again, the Union’s population during the last war was plainly divided 
between those who supported, and those who opposed, the nation’s war 
effort ; the narrow majority of thirteen votes for General Smuts’ resolution 
in the September 1939 Parliament is one indication of how seriously the 
European population were divided in their outlook on Commonwealth 
relations and the need to preserve Western democratic institutions. This 
explains why the Torch Commando derives considerable strength from 
war-time civilian supporters and from those who were too young to serve 
on the home or fighting fronts. 

The most remarkable feature of the Torch Commando has been the 
quiet acceptance by members of the fact that, since the principles for 
which they fought in the last war are endangered, they must continue to 
serve in the same spirit of war-time service until those principles are safe. 
From the outset it was accepted that the only weapon of the Western 
democrat was the vote; for that reason the Commando, which accepted the 
removal from office of the present government as its immediate objective, 
made clear that it would only support those political parties which were 
fully democratic in constitution and method. It was decided that the 
United and Labour Parties were of this character, and members of the 
Commando who were also members of these Parties were urged to do all 


they could to assist their work. At many Commando meetings strong 
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demands have been made for the Commando to form a new political party, 
but these demands have been firmly rejected. There are few, if any, 
professional politicians in the Commando and very few members have 
personal political ambitions. It is, in fact, this honest amateur character 
which has given the Commando most of its strength. The patent sincerity 
of the men and women in all occupations, who have given up evenings and 
week-ends to travel long distances and to embark on unaccustomed tasks 
such as public speaking, has undoubtedly been a powerful factor in winning 
public support. 

Other important features of the Torch Commando have been the 
disciplined orderliness of members at public meetings; the ready participa- 
tion of clergymen, including many war-time ‘padres’, in its activities; the 
full use of both the Afrikaans and English languages; and the emphasis 
placed on the importance of political morality, especially in a State with 
diverse racial and cultural groups. Despite certain fears of possible 
government action it was decided that the organization must be completely 
open in character. Statesmen, ex-judges, generals, and other prominent 
citizens have been impressed by these facts, and because they became con- 
vinced that the Torch Commando was a responsible national movement, 
under sound leadership, they have joined it in various capacities. For 
example, the Right Hon. Nicolaas Jacobus de Wet, former Chief Justice 
of the Union and former Officer Administering the Government, one of the 
legal advisers at the National Convention in 1908-9, accepted the office of 
Patron-in-Chief of the organization. 

The spirit and outlook of Louis Botha and Jan Smuts has also had a 
marked effect on the movement, and the words ‘Onthou die Oubaas’ 
(Remember the Old Master, or Grand Old Man, i.e. Smuts) have been 
prominent at nearly every meeting since the Commando’s inception. In 
regard to South Africa’s international position, a resolution was passed 
unanimously by a recent meeting of the National Executive declaring that 
the Commando would work to ensure that the Union once more became a 
‘member in good standing’ within the Commonwealth. Another resolution 
expressed a definite desire for a just and workable non-European policy. 


SOME IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 

Soon after the War Veterans’ Torch Commando was formally con- 
stituted, the Defenders of the Constitution, also a non-party political 
body, met to consider the relations and functions of the two organizations. 
After declaring their approval of the Commando, the Defenders agreed to 
collaborate with it. The Defenders undertook to concentrate on the task 
of public education and to leave most of the work of public organization to 
the Commando. The Defenders have urged the public to study works such 
as Professor D. V. Cowen’s Parliamentary Sovereignty and the Entrenched 


Sections of the South Africa Act, and also an address by the Hon. F. Broome, 
1 Cape Town, Juta, 195r. 
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Judge-President of Natal,! on the principles and functions of government, 
including the position and functions of the Courts. These were completely 
independent publications but the Defenders of the Constitution have now 
published a first booklet * on some aspects of the constitutional crisis and 
will soon issue further material including an edition at a popular price of the 
South Africa Act. Speakers from the Defenders, many of them barristers, 
have also made a notable contribution at Torch Commando meetings. 

After the Government’s declaration of their intention to set up a ‘High 
Court of Parliament’, composed of party politicians, which would have 
power to set aside the Supreme Court’s judgment in regard to the 
Separate Representation of Voters Act, the United Party, Labour Party, 
and Torch Commando joined to form a United Front. No action could 
have done more to underline the gravity of the present crisis because such 
fusion was neither intended nor desired by any of the organizations. The 
seriousness of the situation has also been made evident by Mr Strauss who 
is reported to have said that if the Government place themselves above the 
law then the Opposition is prepared to meet force with force to prevent the 
imposition of a dictatorship. The Torch Commando has also stated that it 
will meet action by action to preserve the Act of Union, democratic govern- 
ment, and the rule of law in South Africa. 

All the Opposition forces have made plain their abhorrence of violence 
and there can be no doubt that they will do everything possible to achieve 
a peaceful solution. It is difficult and distasteful to speculate on the 
possibilities of physical conflict in one’s native land, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that such conflict will never take place again in South Africa. It 
would be disastrous if the emotions which are still associated with the 
Anglo-Boer Wars of 1880-1 and 1899-1902 were to be further reinforced. 
At the same time it must be said that ill-considered or irresponsible action 
by the Government and their supporters, or any other group, in the 
present highly-charged emotional atmosphere could precipitate violence, 
For this reason current reports from the Union about the action taken 
against trade unionists, and the reaction of labour leaders and workers, are 
disquieting. 

The most satisfactory method of resolving the present conflict would be 
to hold a General Election, with the constituencies delimited in accordance 
with the spirit and text of the electoral law and the ruling of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, that is, with the inclusion of the Cape 
Coloured voters on the common voters roll. This is the obvious course of 
action open to a responsible Government which respects the will of the 
electorate. Should such an election be held there is little doubt that the 
Opposition parties would secure a majority, and it is possible that a United 
Party-Labour Party Pact Government would be formed. One of the 
United Party’s first duties would then be to give effect to its promise 


1 How We are Governed (Durban, Davies & Barrow, 1951). 
2 Crisis: The Real Issues (Natal, Defenders of the Constitution, 1952). 
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to introduce a ‘Bill of Rights’ which would guarantee fundamental 
liberties such as the freedom of the press, freedom of speech and religion, 
free access to independent courts of law, freedom of movement within the 
law, and freedom of lawful association. The equality of the English and 
Afrikaans languages and the safeguarding of the political rights of the 
Coloured people, are other points in the proposed Bill of Rights. 

If this method is not followed and the Government pursue their present 
course, then, in Senator Heaton Nicholls’ words, ‘Somewhere along the 
Government’s path of tearing up the Act of Union there will come a point 
where it can truly, legally and constitutionally be said that the compact 
of Union is at an end’.! In this connexion recent developments in Natal 
are very significant. On 2 June last, the Natal Provincial Council, with its 
large United Party majority, debated a resolution composed by leading 
Members, which states inter alia that the Council believes that the very 
existence of the Union is now in danger and that unless the Act of Union 
is honoured both in spirit and in letter, the State of Union cannot continue 
to exist, and that ‘the people of Natal are firmly convinced that there can 
be no lasting Union in South Africa, save upon the basis of a safe and 
stable constitution’. The resolution also ‘solemnly and earnestly requests 
and recommends to Parliament, whose sovereign powers are freely 
acknowledged, to take the necessary legislative steps to call into being a 
national convention, equally representative of the four Provinces of the 
Union, and, if it be deemed advisable, of South West Africa, for the 
purpose by mutual agreement of reaffirming the Constitution of the 
Union of South Africa and in so doing to entrench and protect against 
repeal or amendment (save by the procedure laid down in the second 
proviso to Section 152 of the South Africa Act), the basic principles of the 
said Act ...’ Included among the basic principles specified in the 
resolution are the ‘three constituent elements of a sovereign Parliament, 
including the existence and constitution of each such element .. . the 
existence and constitution of the provincial councils, and the continuance 
without abridgement of the powers they presently enjoy . . . the existence, 
powers and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of South Africa, the main- 
tenance of the Appellate Division thereof as the highest Court of the land, 
and the independence of the judiciary’ .? 

Feeling is running very high in Natal at present and the open enlist- 
ment in the Torch Commando of most conservative barristers, men who 
have acted as judges of the Natal bench, is one indication of the depth of 
this feeling. A firm, responsible stand by Natal may precipitate the con- 
stitutional crisis and enable a peaceful solution to be found. Of all 
Provinces Natal is in the best position to stress the contractual nature of 
the Act of Union, and it is evident that the Opposition forces throughout 
South Africa appreciate and support Natal’s present line of thought and 


1 Daily Telegraph, 21 May 1952. 2 Natal Daily News, 3 May 1952. 
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action. In contrast with the Government’s emphasis on ‘legality’, the 
Opposition forces, those of Natal in particular, have emphasized the 
fundamental moral principles which are jeopardized when solemn pledges 
are broken. For this reason alone Natal’s position deserves to be under- 
stood, especially by those who point to the undoubted economic and other 
difficulties which would arise were Natal to be forced, even for a short 
period, to pursue an independent path. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been assumed that the importance of the more fundamental 
problems of race relations between Africans, Coloureds, Indians, and 
Malays on the one hand, and Nationalist and non-Nationalist Europeans 
on the other, is now fully appreciated in the United Kingdom.! Concentra- 
tion on the divisions between, and the attitude of, the White Afrikaner- 
Nationalists, and the White Afrikaans- and English-speaking South 
Africans, can only be justified in a discussion of the immediate crisis in the 
Union. Ifa reasonably peaceful solution of race relations problems is to be 
achieved, only responsible action on the part of those who have the vote 
and who at present exercise political power can lead to such a solution. 
Adequate discussion of White-non-White political relationships requires 
separate treatment, and only the relative lack of co-operation and 
organization among the Africans, Indians, Coloureds, and Malays makes it 
possible to leave them aside at present. That this reflects a purely tem- 
porary state of affairs will be readily apparent to all observers, and the 
greatest cause for alarm in South Africa today is undoubtedly the wide 
gap between what non-European leaders demand and what European 
leaders of the main political parties, and the European public, are pre- 
pared to concede. Only a Government which is conscious of this fact, and 
which is prepared to give a determined lead towards progressively narrow- 
ing this gap, can hope to save Western civilization in South Africa. 

In the present situation all energies of the effective Opposition forces 
are directed towards defending the existing Constitution and the Western 
democratic institutions which it has created. These democratic forms are 
important, even though there are political colour bars in the Constitution, 
and even though there is little democratic reality in South Africa. Only by 
preserving what exists can there continue to be hope of vesting those forms 
in a constitutional manner with non-racial democratic reality, or sub- 
stance. There are able critics of the Constitution who have suggested 
alternative political institutions, sometimes a radically different political 
framework, for a country with the racial and cultural composition of South 
Africa. Important though it is to give serious thought to such suggestions, 
there is much to justify the view that the South Africa Act can yet provide 


1 This appreciation was lacking in 1902 and 1909 when the Government and people of 
the United Kingdom had a direct role to play in South African affairs. 
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the basis for a real Union. The fact that a substantial majority (at least 
105,000) ! of the electorate voted against the Government Parties in the 
last election is one ground for hope; the fact that the United Party 
accepted the Fagan Native Laws Commission report is another. General 
Smuts was giving serious thought to new forms of political representation 
for non-Europeans before his death; and the Torch Commando and the 
Defenders of the Constitution desire a satisfactory race relations policy, 
even if they are not yet clear or agreed about important details. 

It would be foolish optimism to give too much weight to these broad 
grounds for hope, but they do exist and deserve to be stated. Even if the 
present Government is soon removed from office, a life-time of hard work 
will still face those who are convinced, like the late Sir James Rose-Innes, 
that only a non-racial democracy is desirable or workable. The answer to 
many problems will not be easy, and despite the importance of good 
draftsmanship, the history of the Union of South Africa shows that 
written rules governing political and legal conduct will not alone create a 
wholesome society. The survival of democratic institutions and a free and 
open society depends on the determination of ordinary people to resist 
all attempts to deprive other humans of freedoms and rights, or to deny 
them legitimate opportunities for advancement. The main challenge in 
South Africa is essentially an educational one and much depends on 
the response of those who can bring enlightenment. 

The Nationalists have long recognized the political effectiveness of an 
illiberal education; it is now urgent that those who believe in the worth of 
the individual, regardless of race, should express their belief in practical 
form. Whether this approach will succeed lies in the unknown, but there is 
a small and growing number of men and women of all races and language 
groups who are hopeful, and who, like Jan Hofmeyr, are prepared to try to 
hold firm to principle and to go forward in faith. 


July 1952 


1 In the 1948 General Election the Nationalist and Afrikaner Parties which form the 
Government polled a total of 442,338 votes; the United and Labour Parties 547,437. The 
former parties secured 79 seats (one uncontested), the latter 71 (eleven uncontested). If a 
reasonable allowance of additional votes is made for ten uncontested United Party seats, it 
will be seen that the Opposition majority was considerably higher than 105,000. 
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POLICY FOR MALAYA 
1952 


Ti. He "sTLecock 


ALAYA is in a special position at the present time for three 
Mees she represents a hot front in the cold war; she has a 

critical role in the sterling area’s relations with the dollar area, 
and perhaps an even more important and more neglected role in the 
internal structure of the sterling area; and she is an important strategic 
centre in Asia both for the Commonwealth and for the peace of the world 
as a whole. 

First the hot front: it is important, especially in view of current 
attitudes to the Emergency, not to exaggerate the heat. Taking Malaya 
as a whole the danger to a civilian of being killed by a terrorist is hardly 
significantly greater than the danger of being killed in a road accident. 
Without details of the numbers subject to risk it is not possible to 
give an accurate picture of the danger to troops and police, but it is 
certainly low by any war-time standard, and probably comparable 
to the hazards of training with live ammunition. ‘Jungle-bashing’ is 
arduous and unrewarding, and certainly merits being called active service; 
but I am doubtful whether it is truthful, and even more doubtful whether 
it is wise, to call it war, except in the sense in which the cold war is war. 

The front is impurtant partly because it is necessary to keep Malaya’s 
industry going as normally as possible and partly because the terrorists 
would be a grave danger if a third world war broke out. It is a very costly 
affair at least by peace-time standards in Malaya—a few thousand Com- 
munists are able to impose on us expenses of tens of thousands of pounds a 
day, which would have sufficed to transform, for example, the whole 
educational system of the country. It ties up relatively large numbers of 
British troops in an area where, from the point of view of Commonwealth 
strategy, they probably should not be. For all these reasons it is important 
to end it if wecan. But it is not a war like the war in Korea or even the war 
in Indo-China. 

Malaya is important to the sterling area. She produces more than a 
third of the world’s rubber and (with normal production) about a third of 
her tin, and these are two of the materials that the United States buys in 
large quantities both for current use and for the stock-pile. Both the 
rubber and the tin industries are being attacked by the Communists. 
Indeed this is probably the basic reason for the resort to violence, in the 
sense that it was probably the reason for the instructions issued in 
1948 that are believed by the authorities to have changed the tactics 
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of the Malayan Communist Party. I am not implying that most of the 
comrades in Malaya realize this, as I doubt very much whether they 
would appreciate their role in the jungle if they realized how they were 
being sacrificed to Communist world economic strategy. 

Fortunately the rubber industry has been little affected, though the 
long-run effects on prospecting in the tin industry may be even more 
serious than the short-run effects in slowing up recovery from the war. 
Rubber is much the more important, and for the maintenance of pro- 
duction in this industry we must pay tribute to the Malay smallholder, 
the European planter, and the tappers of all nationalities. 

I have heard speakers on public occasions in the United Kingdom; 
with reporters present, assume all the credit on behalf of the European 
planters. We should be particularly careful not to let our natural sym- 
pathy for these men and their courageous families lead us into this un- 
truthful discourtesy. Our standard of living owes much to the self-defence 
and resistance to Communist propaganda of the Malay smallholders; and 
to the courageous attitude of the rubber workers’ unions in resisting 
intimidation and threats of torture from the Communists and simul- 
taneously organizing, under conditions of great difficulty, to get decent 
standards for their members from their employers. It is no exaggeration 
to say that our standard of living in the United Kingdom is affected by 
these men. Without the dollars earned in the recent rubber boom the 
situation of the sterling area would be desperate. I do not know how it 
could have been met, but there might well have been a devaluation of 
sterling so great that the present rise in the cost of living would be 
imperceptible by comparison. 

But Malaya does not only help the sterling area directly by contribut- 
ing dollars. I think it would be true to say that without the dollar-earning 
colonies, of which Malaya is the chief, the sterling area itself would dis- 
integrate, with disastrous effects on the whole of our trade. Some of the 
currencies of the independent countries in the sterling area are naturally 
stronger than others. They could benefit by restricting exchange relations 
with weaker currencies. Because the order of strengths is variable, and 
because our trade has grown up over a long period and our institutions are 
adapted to it, this has not caused the kind of break-up that happened in 
Europe in the nineteen-thirties. But it is easy to imagine this happening 
if the dollar-earning Colonies were not there to play the same kind of role 
that the United States has tried to play in building up the European 
Payments Union. Let us imagine a disintegration of the sterling area as 
a result of internal pressures. It might well prove necessary for the 
United States, in her own interest though against her present inclinations, 
to build it up again. But what role could the United Kingdom expect to 
play then? It is difficult to see how we could survive. 

Does this mean that we are exploiting Malaya against the will of her 
people for our own advantage? I do not think so, if we take political 
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factors into account. The prosperity of the country depends on her trade 
with the non-Communist world. She clearly needs protection at present. 
She may well wish, for political reasons, to remain in the Commonwealth 
in the future. But I expect Malaya to drive a rather harder bargain when 
her politicians come to have a clearer idea of the position, and when they 
are rather less dependent on support from outside. Assuming that we 
mean what we say about self-government, we must reckon on this and 
prepare for it. Malaya’s friendship is well worth earning. 

I personally believe Malaya has a good deal to gain by remaining 
associated with the Commonwealth, but only on condition that her own 
people come to recognize this freely and are convinced, by fair and 
generous treatment, that it is for them to choose, in their own interest, 
whether they will stay or not. 

The Malay peninsula is in grave danger of becoming the Balkans of 
Asia, and in Malaya at least the people are coming to recognize this. They 
want to avoid foreign interference and foreign control. For Britain is by 
no means the only country that could wish to control Malaya. Control by 
India, China, or Indonesia would probably be uneasy, temporary, and 
marked by continual violence. And control by any one of these would 
appear foreign to all but a proportion of the Indians, Chinese, and 
Malays respectively. Only a unified national culture could prevent such 
control. And a national culture uniting all races is something that excites 
the idealism and aspiration of the young people in Malaya, and something 
they feel they need if they are to survive. 

We in Britain can do little about creating this common culture. We 
can only provide favourable soil. For its own self-respect it must, in some 
degree, arise in opposition to us. But we must bear in mind that it will 
be a culture emphasizing the separateness of Malaya from surrounding 
countries; and in view of Malaya’s pattern of races and trade, it is perhaps 
not too much to hope that it will contain the English language as a 
permanent ingredient. So long as we can ensure that neither the English 
language nor membership of the Commonwealth is imposed, or even 
believed to be imposed, there is good reason for us to hope for Malaya’s 
friendship in the long run. Malaya can remain the richest country in Asia, 
and can acquire, with our active help, before she needs to choose, the best 
education, and other social services in Asia as well. No one can be sure 
that these things can be achieved. I think we can be sure that they are 
the right things to try to achieve, and that there is no defensible alterna- 
tive to the attempt to build up a viable, independent Malaya. Ifwe believe 
this, it should be a sufficient basis for our work. 

I think it goes without saying that this involves effort to root out 
Communist terrorism, effort to expand education at all levels to the limit 
of the country’s resources, and effort to train the people of Malaya both 
for administrative responsibility in the civil service and for political 
responsibility by extension of the member system and of local and 
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national elections. The trouble arises, of course, when these things conflict 
as they do at almost every turn. Often there is little one can say without 
excessive local detail about the occasions when these things conflict. 
Examples of such conflict could easily be multiplied. 

I think four things are essential to any successful policy in Malaya 
today, though these things are stated in very general terms and will by 
no means always suggest a solution of the type of problem I have just 
mentioned. Weshould cultivate an attitude of cool confidence and avoid 
war fever; we should emphasize the break between present and pre-war 
policy; we should attempt to organize interested groups that will them- 
selves apply pressure in favour of what needs to be done; and we should 
see that we do not ask for anything that conflicts with Asian nationalists’ 
ideas of self-respect, however irrational these may appear. Let me 
elaborate these. 

First, I believe that an attitude of cool confidence is desirable, and 
that the coolness is at least as important as the confidence. I wish 
it could be someone subject to greater danger and carrying more re- 
sponsibility than I who had to say this. I fully sympathize with the 
planters, living under constant risk, in their attitude to critics living 
comfortably in towns. All the same, the prestige of the terrorists has 
been greatly raised by all this attitude of warfare, calling them ‘the 
enemy’, and trying to gear the whole economy of the country to their 
overthrow. It is worth a lot to be able to show contempt for violence, and 
nowhere is this more true than in Asia. Violence is a degraded, un- 
dignified, obscene thing, and one of our chief weapons against Com- 
munism is that on the whole we do believe this and do treat violence not as 
a normal feature of civilized life but as a departure from it. 

I have said it is worth a lot to be able to show contempt for violence. 
It has indeed cost Malaya a lot. It cost us the life of a great High Com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Gurney, whose life was deliberately risked many 
times for this policy, and finally sacrificed in circumstances of great per- 
sonal bravery. He was, as he said, the King’s representative, and he 
refused to shelter behind armour. Other lives besides his own were no 
doubt sacrificed for this policy, but it was no mere whim of personal 
pride. The Emergency did not come first ; it was a blot on the normal life, 
the economic and educational and constitutional progress of the country. 

I think it would be an accurate summary of his policy that 
reasonable precautions could be taken, provided they did not involve 
cowering or loss of mobility, or distraction from the main aim. I consider 
that he gave his life for this policy. I feel that we in Malaya did him no 
honour when we wheeled the next Secretary of State for the Colonies 
around Malaya, against his own wishes, in a bullet-proof box. Well, now 
we have introduced the full panoply of conscription, and noised it abroad 
in every corner of the world that Malaya is at war. If this is facing facts 
I am glad to be old-fashioned enough to prefer Gurney’s hypocrisy. 
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The second point that I regard as important is that we should em- 
phasize the break in continuity between present policy in Malaya and pre- 
war policy. No one can seriously pretend that before the war the British 
in Malaya were working for self-government there. No one can seriously 
doubt that, which ever party is in power at home, self-government in 
Malaya will be the official policy from now on, as it has been since the war. 

People in Malaya are well aware of the change incircumstances brought 
about by the changed status of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and the 
independence of Indonesia and Burma. They know that the Japanese 
Occupation marked a break in Asia, just as the rising power of the United 
States has modified the attitude of Europe to Asia as a whole. Yet the 
Governments in Malaya usually do their best to pretend that our policy 
remains a continuous whole, thereby gratuitously allying themselves with 
much that is hated and suspected in Asia, and that certainly is not our 
present policy. 

Why do we not say to nationalists in Malaya: ‘You disapprove of 
colonialism. So much the better. So do we. We are working to establish a 
State that can function independently, and many of the things we did 
before the war now stand in our way. No doubt there were reasons for 
this policy then, but it runs counter to a good deal of what we now 
believe’? I am quite sure this would have helped enormously, and that our 
failure to say this destroys a good deal of the good will gained for us 
elsewhere in Asia by our post-war policy. 

I believe the reason for this political folly is a comparatively trivial 
one. Many Malayan civil servants were prisoners during the war and were 
almost wholly unaware of the change that came over British public 
opinion during that time. I appreciate the difficulties from first-hand 
experience, and can well understand how to those who were less pro- 
fessionally concerned than I to take an interest in European politics the 
post-war policy in Asia may have seemed a quite temporary consequence 
of the coming to power of an inexperienced Labour Government. If 
this had been the real explanation any avowal of a change in policy 
would have appeared as participation in British party politics, which 
civil servants naturally wished to avoid. Some of Sir Gerald Templer’s 
recent vigorous pronouncements underline, as one who was clearly 
appointed personally by a Conservative Secretary of State is in a good 
position to do, the sharp break that has been made with pre-war policy 
and the need for thinking through Malaya’s problems afresh. We could, 
however, welcome an even more forthright statement on this matter. 

The third ingredient for policy is the building up of the political 
education and political strength of groups which will support what needs 
to be done. More effective and more progressive taxation, better social 
services, more education, a more co-operative and more diversified small- 
holder economy; all these must be achieved and must be working effec- 
tively before full power is handed over, if the handing over is not to lead to 
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chaos and a revolutionary situation with eventual control by another 
power. Clearly it is no use merely putting these things forward with 
official backing. They will run counter to powerful local interests which at 
present could prevent them achieving success in legislative councils and 
finance committees. 

It is easier to stimulate particular demands for legislation or public 
expenditure than to organize full scale elections. Encouragement can be 
given to local education authorities, the adult education movement, 
graduate teachers and returned students to organize pressure, in the mass, 
and in detail, in favour of better education; encouragement can be given 
to trade unions and smallholder organizations to bring pressure to bear on 
legislators in favour of their own interests. Powerful bodies can be built 
up which will favour more public expenditure on objects that will be 
essential if self government is to be stable. 

I believe colonial Governments generally distrust such pressure groups 
because they make the administrative problems more difficult, and 
because the groups already in a position to organize pressure are always 
on the spot to prevent their emergence. For this reason it is important that 
pressure from the United Kingdom should be maintained by the Colonial 
Office, and through the Colonial Office by British public opinion. There 
are always well organized commercial interests exerting pressure both in 
the Colonies and in London. Their point of view is a legitimate one, but it 
is fantastically over-emphasized in the life of most Colonies; and this is 
mainly because insufficient pressure is applied by any other interested 
opinion. 

Informed pressure from the United Kingdom in favour of the building 
up of several different interests in Malaya is especially important now when 
the High Commissioner is trying to build up national unity on the basis of 
opposition to Communism. This in itself is good, though I have emphasized 
my belief that a war scare should be avoided. But it would be wholly 
disastrous if it led to a monolithic structure in which all political opinions, 
or even all anti-colonial opinions, were regarded as the enemy to be 
fought. 

This brings me to my final point. In all the contest of ideas that lies 
ahead we must respect most scrupulously the sensitiveness of the Asian 
mind on the subject of colonial rule. I think the best way for an English- 
man to appreciate it is to think of the very delicate strings attached to 
Marshall aid and how we felt them; to magnify, beyond all bearing, the 
feelings we experience when an American senator criticizes aid to Europe 
on account of the flight of the Comet to Johannesburg. An Asian must feel 
a good deal worse. 

So perhaps, in addition to attacking colour bar clubs—no doubt a good 
beginning—we can go a little further. When a Malayan statesman 
voluntarily says he would wish Malaya to remain in the Commonwealth 
we can try to appreciate the courage of this gesture, and condemn the 
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political insanity that draws attention to the fact that the word ‘British’ 
was not mentioned. We can recognize explicitly that Britain’s continued 
relation with Malaya lies in Malaya’s favour, and that until we have 
worked our passage through the years of transition we have no right to be 
British and Malayans, and are not conferring a favour, but asking one, 
when we speak of Malaya as our home. 

We can realize that Malayan statesmen can in no circumstances give us 
guarantees as binding as the friendship they might risk by giving them. 
Our interest in continued association with Malayans is immense— 
probably greater even than their real interest in continued association 
with us—certainly greater than they believe their interest to be. At 
present British troops are fighting to maintain that association by pro- 
tecting Malaya from terrorism. But in the long run our association 
must depend on friendship alone. The keystone of all policy is humbly to 
seek this friendship. 


Address at Chatham House 
t July 1952 











SOVIET GRAIN CROPS AND THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION 


NAUM JASNY 


THE BIOLOGICAL YIELD 


EARLY two decades have passed since the USSR abandoned the 

customary method of estimating crop yields, i.e. as harvested. 

Since 1933, crop yields there have been estimated in the field 
prior to harvest. At first, the new system was applied only to grain, and 
a discount of about 10 per cent was permitted for unavoidable losses. 
But even this discount was eliminated between 1937 and 1939. Since 
1939, the new method of crop estimating has been extended to all other 
crops. The law specifies, for example, that every potato or sugar beet, or 
part of it, left on or in the ground, must be included in the yield and har- 
vest. In former times the yields and crops so established were frequently 
referred to in the USSR as ‘biological’, but later the official designation 
has become ‘factual’.* 

Only the biological yields and crops are released by the Government, 
although the Government knows the real crops from the reports of the 
State and collective farms and machine-tractor stations. While the 
nature of the Soviet crop estimates is clear from the Soviet law, official 
reference books, and text-books on agricultural statistics, this fact is 
never mentioned in more general Soviet publications. On the contrary, 
the biological yields and crops are regularly spoken of as if they were real 
yields and crops, even in such pronouncements as those of the Central 
Statistical Office of the USSR and in speeches of the highest officials, 
including Stalin and Molotov. These pronouncements include comparisons 
with real yields and harvests obtained in other countries, or in Russia and 
the USSR prior to change in the method of crop estimating, with no adjust- 
ments whatsoever. 

The biological per hectare yields and biological crops obviously do not 
represent anything that can be eaten, fed, seeded, or otherwise used in full. 
In the nineteen-thirties, several investigations of harvesting losses were 
made in the USSR, all of them showing losses of more than Io per cent; 
in 1938, for example, a loss of 17 per cent or more was indicated. Com- 
plaints of heavy harvesting losses are voiced even now; investigations are 
certainly made, but the results are never released.? The biological yields 


Soviet statistics of grain production and consumption include pulses. This practice is 
followed in this paper. The metric system is used throughout. 

1 Slovar-Spravochnik po Sotsialno-Ekonomicheskoit Statistike (Dictionary-Handbook on 
Social-Economic Statistics). (Moscow, Gosplan.) 1st ed. 1944, pp. 88-89, 2nd ed. 1948, 
pp. 201-7. 

2 The 2nd ed. of the Dictionary-Handbook even contains a classification of harvesting 
losses, i.e. of losses which occur after the biological yield has been established. See pp. 206-7. 
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are obviously not comparable with the crop statistics in other countries 
or with those in Russia and the USSR prior to the change in the method 
of estimating. 

While the determination of the yield in the field is a very inaccurate 
procedure, it does not fer seimply anything objectionable. But designating 
such yields as ‘factual’ and treating them as real, especially in view of the 
careful concealment of the real post-harvest yields, puts the whole action 
in quite a different category. Private analysts, including the veteran 
Russian economist, S. N. Prokopovich, Soviet agricultural specialist Lazar 
Volin, as well as myself, have reported on this change repeatedly. The 
phenomenon is also pointed out in a special ‘Note on Harvest Estimates 
in the Soviet Union’ by the United Nations Research and Planning 
Division of the Economic Commission for Europe.t The late Leonard 


. Hubbard knew all this thirteen years ago, when he wrote: ? 


Unfortunately it is impossible accurately to compare the yields after 1932 with 
previous years, because for reasons of their own the Bolsheviks invented a new 
method of calculating both yield and gross harvest in 1933. The principle 
adopted was to make a subjective estimate of the unharvested crop. 

After mentioning the permitted discount of about 10 per cent, Hubbard 
continues: 

Harvesting losses in Russia, however, are generally estimated to be 20 to 25 per 


cent of the standing crop. The garnered yield calculated in this way was at 
least ro per cent better than if it had been measured by the old empirical methods. 


The treatment of the biological yields and harvest in the USSR is 
perfectly in line with the general Soviet attitude toward statistics. Even 
before the shift to crop estimating in biological terms, neutral fact-finding 
statistics had been replaced by ‘Marxian’, ‘class’, ‘proletarian’, ‘Bolshevist’ 
statistics. Soviet statistics were assigned the task of showing the successes 
of the socialist revolution. Since none but neutral fact-finding data deserve 
to be termed statistics, figures issued to demonstrate economic successes 
are propaganda and their designation as statistics is a falsification.® 

The exaggeration implied in the comparison of the Soviet 1950 bio- 
logical grain crop with the Soviet 1928 real grain crop is of the same order 
of magnitude as that involved in the official ‘statistical’ assertion that in 
1950 incomes of workers, employees, and peasants were 62 per cent 
higher than in 1940. At the same time, that exaggeration is much smaller 
than the exaggeration implied in the official indexes for the industrial 


1 Economic Bulletin for Europe, vol. 3, no. 2 (Geneva, 1951), pp. 47-8. In addition to 
quoting the Soviet law pertaining to crop estimates, the note reproduces some of the official 
evidence on the losses occurring after the crop had already been estimated. 

2 The Economics of Soviet Agriculture (London, Macmillan, 1939), pp. 251-2. 

3 For details on Soviet statistics see Naum Jasny, ‘Soviet Statistics’, The Review of 
Economics and Statistics, vol. 32 (February 1950), pp. 92-9, and ‘International Organizations 
and Soviet Statistics’, Journal of the American Statistical Association, vol. 45 (March 1950), 
pp. 48-64. Recently the Soviet attitude toward statistics as having a single generalized task 
of helping to build the Communist State was re-stated at the conference of the Central 
Statistical Office in Moscow in February 1950. See the paper of Dr Stuart A. Rice, President 
of the International Statistical Institute, to the 27th Session of the International Statistical 
Institute, ‘Statistical Conceptions in the Soviet Union Examined from Generally Accepted 
Scientific Viewpoints’, reprinted in The Review of Economics and Statistics (Harvard), vol. 34 
(February 1952), pp. 82-6. 
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output and national income. The rise shown by these indexes from 1928 
to 1950 is too high by as much as approximately 150 per cent. 

All this should be clear to everyone by now. What really needs 
explanation is the fact that biological yields and crops are used as real and 
are compared with real crops of former times in Russia and the USSR as 
well as with those in other countries, even outside the USSR.! Since 
the Soviets do not conceal their attitude toward neutral fact-finding 
statistics but speak of it freely at conferences and in literature, statements 
like the following also require explanation: ‘My experience in the syste- 
matic study of the Soviet press over twenty-five years leads me to the 
conclusion that Soviet figures are never falsified’ .? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRE-WAR CROPS 


The Soviets were careless enough to permit publication of data on the 
item-by-item utilization of the 1937, 1938, and 1939 grain crops produced 
by the collective farms. The data were expressed in percentages of the 
respective annual totals and published in such easily accessible sources as 
Pravda and Isvestia. Since tonnage data were also available for some of 
the items which were stated in percentages, the total utilization of the 
grain crops produced by the collective farms could be reconstructed. Since 
the grain production of the collective farms was close to go per cent of the 
total output, this total also could be estimated with considerable certainty. 
Moreover, some data were available also for the grain output of the State 
farms, which produced almost the whole balance of the total grain crops. 

The procedure involved is very simple. In 1938, for example, the share 
of obligatory deliveries in total utilization of the grain produced by collective 
farms was given officially as 15 per cent. Since the quantities delivered 
amounted to almost exactly 10 million tons, a total distribution by the 
collective farms of 66-7 million tons was indicated. This figure, with the 
addition of the crops of other producers, indicates that the real 1938 crop 
totalled about 76 million tons. This implies the need of a 20 per cent 
discount from the official ‘biological’ crop of 94:9 million tons. 

Statements are also available on the relation between the real grain 
crops of collective farms in 1935 and 1936 to the collective grain crop of 
1937. The evidence for a number of years was further checked by analysis 
of data on distribution and utilization, which were made available for 
those years or which pertained to the preceding period of relatively 
reliable statistics. The results of this analysis are shown in the table on 
the following page (in million metric tons).° 


1 See, for example, The Economist (London, 25 December 1948), pp. 1068-9; K. M. 
Smogorzewski, ‘Soviet Strength’, The Twentieth Century (London, December 1951), p. 484; 
Alexander Baykov, ‘Industry and Agriculture in the U.S.S.R.’, The Political Quarterly, vol. 23 
(London, January-March 1952), p. 81. 2 Baykov, ibid., p. 62. 

3 Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R.: Plans and Performance (Cali- 
fornia, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1949), pp. 546 and 548. The lower of 
the two figures for 1936 is disregarded in the analysis. See also pp. 725-36 for methods of 
crop estimating, pp. 736-46 on the procedure followed in ascertaining the real crops by re- 
construction, pp. 746-8 for some further analytical material, and pp. 748-60 for a detailed 
analysis of grain utilization. 
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Implied per- 
Years Official data This writer centage discount 
1933 89-8 68-2 24 
1934 89°4 74°4 16 
1935 gor 75°2 17 
1936 83-0 59°8-65'5 21-28 
1933-36 88-1 713 19 
1937 120°3 * 96 20 
1938 94°9 76 20 
1939 106°5 85 23 


* At an unknown date, the estimate was reduced to 114 million tons, unless the authorita- 
tive writer, T. L. Bazyuk, was mistaken. See his Organizatsiya Sotsialisticheskogo Selskok- 
hozyaistvennogo Proizvodstva (Organization of Socialist Agricultural Production), 3rd ed. 
(Moscow, 1947), Pp. 251-2. 


No claim of precision is made for my figures in the above tabulation. 
On the contrary, their tentative nature was emphasized repeatedly. It is, 
however, hoped that the estimates are reasonably close to reality and that 
there is as much probability of over-estimation as there is of under-estima- 
tion. While some students of Soviet agriculture have disregarded my 
analysis, it has been accepted by many others, and no one has produced 
alternative detailed estimates of his own, or corrections to my estimates, 
in full or in part. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POST-WAR CROPS 


As is generally known, the inadequate economic ‘statistics’ released in 
the USSR before the war dwindled to almost nothing after the war. The 
most feasible method of ascertaining real crops for the post-war years is by 
means of estimating utilization. With respect to grain and sugar beets, 
this can be done with reasonable certainty. The analyst is helpless, 
however, when it comes to other crops. But this in no way justifies use 
of the official biological yields and crops as if they were real. 

Analysis of utilization makes it probable that the officially ascertained 
biological grain crops of 1945 and 1946 were under-estimated as compared 
with the pre-war crops.! That is to say the discounts needed to arrive at 
real crops are smaller for these years than those needed for pre-war crops. 
Improbable as it may seem, the reason for this phenomenon must have 
been a tendency on the part of the collective farms to conceal the size of 
their crops and the inability of the local officials to cope with the situation. 
The Government’s way of remedying the situation was by transferring the 
function of crop estimating from the Central Statistical Office of the 
USSR to a special office directly attached to the Council of the Ministers 
of the USSR. Unlike the Central Statistical Office, which relies on the 
republican and local statistical agencies for primary material, the new 
agency possesses local agents independent of the local governments. 

The result of the reorganization of the statistical apparatus was a great 
jump in the total biological harvest of several crops in 1947, by 57 per cent 
for grain, 190 per cent for sugar beet, 79 per cent for sunflower seed, etc. 

1 The 1945 grain crop was officially given at 66-7 million tons or at 43-5 per cent below 
that of 1940. With reference to the 1946 crop it was officially stated that it was below that 


of 1945. 
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These large increases could not possibly have been caused in full by the 
much better weather, expanded acreages, and improvements of a single 
year. For grain in particular, the discount which is necessary to determine 
the real 1947 crop became substantially greater than those needed for the 
pre-war crops on the average. 

The following table gives previous estimates of grain utilization for 
1909-10 to 1913-14, 1927-8, 1932, average 1933-4 to 1936-7, and 1938, a 
slightly revised estimate for 1938, and new estimates for 1950 and 1951. 


USSR: Gratin UTILIZATION BY ITEMS IN SELECTED PERIODS AND YEARS 


(million metric tons) 


Tech- 

nical 
Period or year Total Food Seed Feed uses Export Loss 
Average, 1909-10 to I913- ™4 80-6 34°6 14:0 19-0 05 10°5 2:0 
1927-8 . : : 739 38-0 13:0 19°5 Io 0-4 2:0 
1932 f 64°5 33°6 14°0 12:0 I°5 I°4 2:0 
Average, 1933- ¥ to 1936- ae 69°5 37:0 14:0 13:0 I°7 13 2°5 
1938 ‘ : 79:9 41°4 14:0 18-0 2°5 1:0 3:0 
1938 (revised) . : : 78-2 39°7 14:0 18-0 2°5 Io 3:0 
1950 ‘ : ‘ : 87:1 46:1* 14:0 20:0 3°0 I-o 3:0 
1951 . ° : 88-1 46°8* 14:3 20:0 3:0 Io 370 


* Based on a population of 205 and 208 million respectively. 


Before going into the details of estimating grain utilization in most 
recent years, it must be noted that the task is extremely subtle. In 
estimating the changes in food consumption, for example, the following 
factors have to be taken into account: sex and age distribution, split of 
the population between urban and rural areas, flour-extraction rates, 
water retention in bread, availability of other foods, and changes in food 
habits, particularly with reference to total food intake. With respect to 
feed, seed, and other items of grain utilization, still other factors have 
to be considered. It is absolutely impossible to reach exact conclusions. 
My estimates are always in rounded figures. If there are decimals, they 
arise from such procedures as the multiplication of a round figure for per 
capita food consumption by a figure for the population. In the case of 
population, evidence sometimes permits the use of a non-rounded figure. 

But while the estimates of utilization cannot be exact, they certainly 
fall within relatively narrow margins, provided the analyst knows his task. 
Acquaintance with similar data in other countries is helpful, especially 
those with similar natural and economic conditions. I would be surprised 
to see an informed person go above 235 kilograms or below 210 kilograms 
in estimating 1951 per capita food consumption in the USSR. So far as this 
writer is concerned, his doubts are within the narrow range of 220-5 
kilograms per year. 

Reasonable estimates for the two other major items, feed and seed, 
will also lie within relatively narrow limits. While the range is consider- 
ably larger for the technical uses, here the total amount used is so small 
that even a large error cannot seriously affect the total. Unless the analyst 
uses throughout his work either the highest or the lowest of possible 
estimates, the overall totals cannot differ much. Moreover, even the totals 
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for the highest individual estimates will still fall far short of the official 
biological estimates—provided, however, that the analyst is somewhat 
familiar with nutritional habits of men and beasts in the USSR and other 
countries. As far as I know, no one who treats the biological yields as real 

as ever made an attempt to account for the distribution by major items 
of the grain crops announced. 

In my book I assumed that fer capita food utilization of grain declined 
from 250 kilograms in 1927-8 to 245 kilograms in 1938. In view of the 
large increase in the average flour extraction rate, which occurred in the 
meantime, this assumption implied a small increase in the per capita 
utilization of flour and other grain products. The large increase in the 
urban segment of the population since 1927-8 tended to reduce the average 
per capita consumption of grain products, but the lower availability of 
other foods must have had the opposite effect, and it seemed likely that 
the second factor was the stronger one. 

At the present time, I believe that my original 1938 food-grain estimate 
was slightly too high. One important factor was disregarded in the original 
estimate: between 1927-8 and 1938, the Soviet baking industry raised the 
average water retention in bread substantially—perhaps as much as 
20 per cent.t While water has no nutritive value, the extra water content 
of the bread could not have failed to have some effect on consumption 
rates. An increase in per capita consumption of bread is likely to have 
been accompanied by a decline in per capita utilization of flour from which 
the bread was made. Hence I have revised my fer capita food-consumption 
estimate for 1938 from 245 kilograms down to 235 kilograms. 

In estimating per capita food consumption of grain in 1950 and 1951, 
several factors must be considered. On the one hand, there was a further 
decline in availability of other foods. This tended to raise consumption of 
grain products. On the other hand, the following factors tended to reduce 
consumption of grain products: (a) per capita grain consumption is lower 
in the present than in the pre-1939 territory because most inhabitants 
of the new territories are heavy potato eaters; (b) the proportion of men in 
the population, especially those in the heaviest grain-consumption age 
group, declined greatly; (c) the urban segment of the population showed 
a further increase; (d) rural incomes in particular are still below the 
1938 levels; and (e) overall per capita food consumption of the population, 
even for the same age, sex, and income groups, may have declined some- 
what below the pre-war level. No weight is actually assigned to the last- 
named factor. All remaining factors considered, the average Soviet food 
consumption of grain in 1950 and 1951 is estimated at 225 kilograms. 

The total of 46 million tons of grain set aside for food consumption in 
1950 seems quite high when compared with the quantity of flour planned 
for commercial output in 1950 in the 4th Five-year Plan. This amounted to 
only 19 million tons. In view of high average extraction rates in the 


1 See The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., p. 558 n. 
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USSR, this output corresponds only to about 22-3 million tons of grain.! 
Together with approximately 2 million tons for the output of groats (or 
grits), the total commercial processing of grain food products was unlikely 
to have been planned at more than 25 million tons for 1950. On the basis 
of the estimate of 46 million tons for the total food consumption, this leaves 
close to 20 million tons to be ground in custom mills on account of the 
farm populations.? But this population is unlikely to have had as much as 
this for this purpose. 

Seed requirements are estimated for 1950 and 1951 at about the same 
per hectare rate as in 1938. Horses are the heaviest consumers of feed 
grain in Russia, with pigs in second place. Very little grain is given to 
cows. A very extensive official survey * showed that animal consumption 
for the 1925-6 to 1928-9 period amounted to about 450 kilograms per 
adult horse a year, about 245 kilograms per pig, and about 60 kilograms 
per cow. Hence the great decline in the numbers of horses after the com- 
pulsory collectivization of peasant farming in the early nineteen-thirties 
tended to cut drastically the total grain utilization for feed. 

There was, however, a counteracting factor in the fact that large farms 
generally tend to use more concentrated feed for their animals than small 
farms (small farms are more efficient in utilizing roughage, some of which 
is wholly wasted on large farms). This is why almost the same amount 
of grain was allowed for feed in 1938 as in 1927-8, despite the decline of 
17 millions in horse numbers. 

With the application of the same feed norms for 1951 as for 1938, the 
herds available on 1 January 1951 would have required somewhat less 
grain feed than the herds available on 1 January 1938. Owing to the 
further large decline in the proportion of livestock in the hands of the 
peasants, however, I allowed 2 million tons more grain for feed in 1951 
than 1938. The additional allowance for 1950 is even larger than this, in 
view of the better 1950 crop. Thus total grain utilization amounted to 
roughly 87 and 88 million tons in 1950 and 1951, respectively, compared 
with 78 million tons in 1938 and 74 million tons in 1927-8. The figures 
make no allowance, however, for the changes in grain stocks. 

Estimating changes in grain stocks may seem to be stabbing in the 
dark, but this is not quite the case. The year 1951 was the fifth since the 
Soviets began to accumulate grain stocks, although it is possible that they 
never permitted their complete depletion. If each year during this period 
they added 3 to 5 million tons to stocks, total Soviet grain reserves must 


1 It is significant that in spite of the rapid Soviet urbanization and commercialization, the 
4th Five-year Plan anticipated for 1950 no more than the commercial output of flour planned 
for 1941. (The Plan was reproduced from the original by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, Russian Series, No. 30, pp. 75, 706, 713, and 720.) The 1941 Plan gives the distri- 
bution of the flour by grade. The data indicate a total utilization of grain for the commercial 
output of flour of no more than the figure stated in the text. The average flour-extraction 
rate of the 4th Five-year Plan is unlikely to have been higher than that planned for 1941. 
The 1941 Plan provided for the output of 1,422,000 tons of groats. 

® Close to 20 million tons plus 25 million does not add up to 46 million tons. The 
balance is made up by pulses which are used without processing. 

3 Summarized in The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., Pp. 733. 
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have increased by about 20 million tons, or about 50 per cent of average 
total yearly marketings—a quite substantial amount. Increases of stocks 
of 5 and 1 million tons are accepted here for 1950 and 1951 respectively. 

The total grain crops of 1950 and 1951 were thus within the order of 
magnitude of 92 and 89 million tons, respectively, as against the official 
‘factual’ outputs of 124:5 and 121-3 million tons respectively. The average 
yield obtained in these two years, namely, approximately 8-6 quintals per 
hectare, is about the same which is assumed by this writer as the level 
reached by the present territory just before the second world war.! There 
are no reasons to assume a higher yield for the post-war years, especially 
in view of the fact that 1950 was the year of the enlargement of the collect- 
ive farms on a mass scale, which could not have failed to have at least a 
moderately adverse effect on the harvests of that and the succeeding year. 
Also, the utilization of manure was still considerably below pre-war in 
1950 (no data are available for 1951). Altogether, if the estimates of the 
1950 and Ig5I grain crops were made from the production end, by com- 
parison with pre-war, one may be inclined to estimate them at somewhat 
lower figures than those suggested here. 

The indicated increase in the grain crops since 1928 is equivalent to 
only about 20 per cent for a population which rose by about 35 per cent. 
The great decline in horse numbers (to only about one-third in a comparable 
territory) is the reason why there has been no disaster. But the grain 
supplies obviously continue to be scarce. In spite of the greatly advertised 
price reductions, coarse rye bread still costs 75 per cent more than on 
1 January 1940. The number of pigs, greatly dependent on grain supplies, 
is still below pre-war, and grain exports are small. 

Summarizing the findings for post-war years, we have (in million tons) : 


Official Needed discount 
Year ‘factual’ Real in per cent 
1940 * . , ‘ 119 96 t 19°7 
1945 . . . 66-7 56°7 15 } 
1946 : ‘ . 62°7 § 56°4 1oft 
1950 ‘ ~ é 124°5 92 26°1 
1951 ‘ : : I21°3 89 26:6 
* Present territory. + Based on unpublished material. 


t Crude estimates; see Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., p. 550. 
§ According to the official pronouncements, the crop was below that of 1945. The figure 
in the table was mentioned in a Soviet broadcast. 


Let it be emphasized again: most of the figures presented here are 
estimates, but estimates based on a great amount of material. This 
material was only partly utilized in my volume on Soviet agriculture. 
After the publication of that work, I have striven to keep up to date by 
studying the daily and monthly publications of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the USSR, in addition to a great deal of other current Soviet publications. 
I remember my past errors and I am accustomed to confess them. Hence I 
am immensely anxious to avoid them. 

July 1952 

1 Weather conditions for the average of 1950 and 1951 are unlikely to have departed 


considerably from normal. The year of 1950 was likely to have been about average and 
1951 below the average weatherwise. 











THE NAZI PARTY IN PALESTINE AND 
THE LEVANT 1932-9 


H:., D7. SCHMIDT 


URING the Arab War in 1948 news came from the southern out- 

skirts of Jerusalem that Israeli soldiers had picked up swastika 

flags, Hitler Youth badges, Nazi pamphlets, and German pass- 
port forms found in a disused concrete building, situated to the left of the 
road linking Talpiot with Ramat Rahel. After the fighting had stopped 
I went there to investigate and found the floor of an empty, spacious hall 
littered with files, some of which were rotting from exposure to moisture. 
Examining the files I found that they contained documents of the National 
Socialist Palestine Headquarters. 

The condition in which I found the documents clearly indicated not 
only that some material had been lost during the period of anarchy and 
exposure but that some documents had been torn out of even well pre- 
served files. The assumption that this was done by the Germans in the 
autumn of 1939 prior to handing over their papers to the Spanish Con- 
sulate, which was to act as neutral caretaker, is supported by the similar 
procedure adopted during the Munich crisis, when all German papers 
seemed to have been collected by the consulates in anticipation of war. 
Some screening of material must have taken place in 1938, because sub- 
sequent correspondence mentions missing documents. For this reason 
no valid conclusions can be drawn from any argumentum ex silentio. This 
applies especially to fifth column activities. 

The files mention, for instance, a mysterious traveller whose mission 
precluded any personal contact with official German and party branches. 
The mysterious tourist did, however, call on the District Leader (Landes- 
kreisleiter), who merely recorded, ‘Came to see me’. Such observations 
together with an order (which somehow survived) ‘To be burnt after 
reading’ illustrate that the records do not reveal the deepest strata of Nazi 
activities in the Middle East but only tell the story of daily administrative 
routine work. 

With all these reservations, however, this collection of Nazi papers in 
Palestine throws an interesting light on German activities there before the 
war. I have tried to supplement the material by assembling additional 
records from private correspondence and diaries, and by personal inter- 
views with persons mentioned in the files. The recollections of the latter 
have often shown a marked divergence from the evidence offered by the 
documents, in which case I have given preference to the documentary 
evidence. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NAZI PARTY IN PALESTINE 
1932-3 

At the end of the nineteen-twenties there lived in Palestine some 
1,800 German Christians, of whom 1,300 were members of the Temple 
Society which had been founded in Wiirttemberg in 1861. This unitarian 
sect of Pietists desirous of teaching by example founded the first settle- 
ments in Palestine in 1869. During the period of the mandate Temple 
communities existed in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Sarona, Wilhelma, and Beth 
Lehem (Galilee). The members of the Society did not belong to any 
church and were strongly opposed to clericalism. Next came 400 Lutheran 
Germans with communities in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, and Waldheim 
(Galilee), and about 100 German Catholics who were members of clerical 
orders and had no lay community of their own. The majority of these 
Germans had been born and brought up in Palestine. They had retained 
their German citizenship and maintained their own educational and social 
institutions. 

Despite important confessional differences, and the inevitable mild 
antagonism between the three groups, a common sentiment of national 
solidarity in the face of the political and social exigencies of life in Palestine 
predominated. The intense party strife of the Weimar Republic was never 
transferred to the German communities in Palestine. The Republic as 
such had few friends and the prevailing political climate showed a strong 
inclination towards the old imperial tradition and was deutschnational. 
Young men went to Germany for vocational training and returned home 
often with a young wife, and, since 1931, frequently with an interest in 
Hitler. 

The official history of the Nazi Party in Palestine begins in January 
1932 when an architect and surveyor, who lived in the German colony at 
Haifa, joined the Party and was appointed political agent for Palestine 
(Landesvertrauensmann). His superiors directed his activities from the 
Levant Section of the Party’s Foreign Division (Aussenamt) at Hamburg. 
From the first moment a stream of propaganda material started flowing 
into the letter-box of the first Nazi functionary. The leaflets stressed the 
fact that the Party was about to assume power in Germany, an event, it 
was alleged, which was bound to strengthen the position of the Germans 
abroad. On the other hand the Foreign Division wanted to know the 
views and personal contacts of the German consular personnel, the nature 
of the German and general press of Palestine and, above all, requested 
detailed information about the communal leaders of the German colonies. 

The result of private canvassing and disseminating of Nazi propaganda 
was at first extremely disappointing. After six months membership had 
risen to three. Hamburg urged more courage and enterprise. Could not 
the minimum of seven required for the lowest administrative unit, the 
support point (Stitzpbunkt), be reached? It could not. In September 1932 
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membership was only six, two of whom were women. All belonged to the 
lower rungs of the social ladder. When Hitler came to power in January 
1933 membership had fallen to five, which shows that before the establish- 
ment of a Nazi Government in Germany the Nazi Party barely existed in 
Palestine. 

Yet the official membership list must not be interpreted as meaning 
that wider sympathy with Nazi ideas was altogether lacking. Nazi 
propaganda had a special appeal to German nationals abroad who felt 
neglected by the Weimar Republic and were looking for a political move- 
ment which promised them greater prestige. The emotional appeal, too, 
stirred the minds of many. Being spiritual descendants of German Pietism 
which had always insisted on the incompleteness of Luther’s Reformation, 


many members of the Temple Society believed Hitler was destined to con- 


tinue the national and religious work of Luther.1 The events of 1933 in 


Germany, therefore, appeared to many God-fearing German settlers as a 
miracle which God had worked to save Germany, a triumph of religious 
faith, the moral integrity and goodness of which was not questioned. 
Listening to the German broadcasts became an event which moved the 
women to tears. 

The leaders of the colonies, the village mayors, pastors, councillors, 
managing directors of banks and factories, shipping merchants and im- 
porters, who bore daily responsibility for the welfare of the colonies, were 
more sceptical and had sincere misgivings from the start. They feared for 
the internal peace of the communities, the loss of influence and control, 
and also for the external peace between the colonies and their Jewish 
neighbours on which a good deal of their trade depended. If the German-— 
Jewish conflict were to be transferred by Nazi activity to Palestinian soil, 
they foresaw that it could only end in the destruction of the flourishing 
German settlements. Thus a social factor made itself felt from the outset. 
Those who had little to lose became Nazis with greater ease than the pro- 
pertied German farmers and merchants whose growing anxiety was divided 
between fear of the Jews and fear of the Nazis. This resulted in an official 
local policy of caution and restraint which was openly derided by the 
young, who showed contempt for their material-minded elders, communal 
leaders, and parents. 

The first weeks of Nazi government in Germany brought the rift into 
the open. The German merchants, afraid of provoking the Jews by hoist- 
ing the swastika flag in Palestine, and led by the German Consul of Jaffa, 
requested special dispensation from the German authorities, who rejected 
the request. Even so, the much debated flag could not be hoisted at once 
by the Consul because he did not know the correct design and measure- 
ments. There was something symbolical in the hurried dispatch that night 


1 For the connexion between Pietism and German nationalism see the revealing study by 
K. S. Pinson, Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism (New York, Columbia 
University, 1934). Pinson’s conclusions are supported by the Palestine documents. 
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of a consular messenger to the house of a well known Nazi sympathizer 
with the request for a swastika flag. New masters were not only rising in 
Germany but also in the German settlements abroad. 

With the Nazi proclamation of an anti-Jewish boycott to commence 
on 1 April 1933 the German merchants and farmers of Palestine found 
themselves between two firing lines without any hope that the German 
authorities would show the slightest consideration for their special posi- 
tion. Still, political leadership in the community was not yet in Nazi 
hands and a desperate attempt was made to ward off the worst. The local 
German firms sent individual telegrams to Germany requesting the cancel- 
lation of the anti-Jewish boycott and argued there was no boycott of 
German goods in Palestine. The Nazi minority among the Germans were 
greatly annoyed at what they considered was a humiliating surrender to 
fear of the Jews. The split between the non-Nazi majority and the activist 
minority was now very marked and bitter. 

This anti-boycott campaign of the German firms in March 1933 was 
the last joint independent political move made against the express wishes 
of the Party. Before long the settlements were all brought under effective 
Nazicontrol. Hamburg Nazi headquarters clearly realized that the struggle 
for political control in the settlements abroad was only just beginning. In 
the summer of 1933 Nazi membership had risen to 42, or 2:3 per cent of 
the German population in Palestine. From October 1933 recruiting for the 
Nazi Party was intensified. The problem remained of how to achieve total 
political control in a community living outside German jurisdiction and 
within a plural society under British administration. Yet almost complete 
political control was ultimately achieved. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR TOTAL CONTROL 
1934-9 

The cultural and physical link with Germany was strengthened by 
courses, literature, and cheap travel facilities for organized parties to go 
to Germany for numerous conferences and rallies. The radio link-up was 
improved and German news service bulletins were made available and 
prominently displayed. Communal libraries were purged and communal 
celebrations were as far as possible given Nazi content. These general 
measures had to be followed up by patient and detailed work behind the 
scenes. Special attention was given to the education of the young. Nazi 
circulars emphasized that the battle for the minds of the young must also 
be won as a means of controlling the minds of the adults. An example of 
such indirect control is shown in the diary of a German mother in which 
the lives of her children are followed with loving care. In 1933 she re- 
ferred to the Party as ‘they’ and with great reserve. Then her son entered 
the Hitler Youth, travelled to a camp in Germany, became a platoon com- 
mander, and returned home to Jaffa with many an enthusiastic tale. His 
pride and joy is fully shared by his mother who now introduces into her 
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diary quotations from Hitler Youth songs. ‘They’ becomes ‘we’ and the 
good woman is entirely unaware of the fact that the capture of her mind 
had been part of a deliberate, calculated plan for political control. 

Soon new teachers could go to Palestine only after they had been 
approved by the Nazi Foreign Countries Organization (A uslandsorganiza- 
tion) as politically reliable for work overseas where they were expected to 
give active support to all Party activities. Local teachers of German 
nationality were pressed into the Teachers League and, by 1938, all full- 
time teachers in the German schools had become affiliated to that Nazi 
association. ; 

The schools depended on the German Reich in two ways. They re- 
ceived annual grants and, more important still, their certificates and 
diplomas enjoyed full recognition in Germany. Parents shrank from 
sending their children to a Palestinian school which would have been 
either English, Arabic, or Jewish. The fear of social ostracism and the 
cultural segregation of the Palestinian communities played into the hands 
of the Nazis. Political control was much easier over a group of people who 
were socially isolated. 

In 1937 an amalgamated German secondary school was established in 
Jerusalem to serve all the German communities of the country. After 
prolonged secret negotiations the Nazis secured an overriding influence in 
the management of the school through the German Consul General. An 
official constitution for the new school was drawn up to serve as a blind 
for the German settlers and the Palestine Government. It said the new 
school would be run ‘on the educational basis of the Third Reich in accord- 
ance with Christian principles and respecting the freedom of religious con- 
science’. A secret clause limited the number of Arabs to 25 per cent and 
provided for the total exclusion of all Jews. This clause was not only 
illegal in Palestine but also violated the tradition of the Lutheran com- 
munities where educational work among the Arabs had been regarded as 
one of the principal missions of the Protestant Church in Palestine and 
whose liquidated secondary school had, in the year of the amalgamation, 
possessed a number of classes with an Arab majority. 

The Hitler Youth was also represented on the School Board. Where 
school ended the Hitler Youth took over, on much the same lines as in 
Germany. Attendance figures of camps seem to suggest that by 1937 
nearly all German boys and girls had been drafted into the ranks of the 
Hitler Youth. The religious leaders thus lost most of their educational 
influence over the young. The Party even regarded the Lutheran Christmas 
celebration arranged for schoolchildren with suspicion and tried to put 
the parsons in the wrong by branding them as enemies of inter-confessional 
peace. 

The year 1935 saw the climax of the struggle for political control. At 
the beginning of the year the post of President of the Temple Society had 
fallen vacant. The deceased holder had closely collaborated with the Nazis 
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once Hitler’s power had been established. This key post, which commanded 
spiritual guidance and financial control, could not be allowed to fall 
into the hands of an opponent. Orders arrived from Hamburg for the 
District Leader to move a Party nominee into the post. The Temple 
Society’s candidate, however, was a man who had declared that there was 
no place for the Party in Palestine. For the last time the Party lost and 
the Temple Society’s candidate was elected. There followed a reshuffle 
of top functionaries after an inquiry into the failure of Party strategy. The 
centre of leadership was moved from Haifa to Jaffa and political work was 
intensified. The new era of increased political activity also saw a new 
figure as German Consul General. The old Consul General had stood for 
the continuation of German—Jewish collaboration in the economic field 
on the basis of common interests. This, and his Jewish wife, had dis- 
credited him in the eyes of the local Nazis who tried hard to get him re- 
called already in 1933. The German Foreign Office on the other hand had 
backed him up until the summer of 1935. His successor saw to it that the 
local Party members received the maximum support from all consular and 
official bodies and that official contact with Jewish organizations was re- 
duced to a minimum. Stricter economic control was enforced so as to 
balance the growing anti-German boycott by a measure of economic self- 
sufficiency, by concentrating more on the Arab market, and by carrying 
out a counter-boycott against the Jews. 

At the end of 1935 Party membership had reached 250, about 14 per 
cent of the German colonials. The new District Leader could report to 
his German headquarters that final victory was in sight. Unorganized 
members of the community were given special individual attention during 
the years 1936-9. Social relations were subtly exploited, especially when 
the German Labour Front opened its branches in Palestine in 1936. Its 
cells reached into every German firm and factory. The man who told (or 
wrote to) an unattached person to join the Party or the Labour Front was 
often a good customer, a relative, an influential citizen whom one did not 
wish to offend. In May 1936 instructions were received from Germany 
that the next objective must be the total organization of every single 
German in one form or another so as to ensure unity of command. This 
directive was supplemented by an endeavour to cut off Germans from non- 
German organizations, thus sealing the German communities into a 
hermetic compartment of totalitarian pressure. But could they not 
simply break out? 

Open dissent was rare. Maladjusted people, cranks, misfits, offered a 
mental resistance which no amount of political or economic pressure could 
break because of their capacity to ignore their environment and to be 
indifferent to social sanctions. But their criticism was not taken seriously. 
Social sanctions were severe enough to make anybody think twice before 
openly breaking with the Nazis. The recalcitrant was branded as a traitor 
to his people and soon found continued residence in the German colony 
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unbearable. This and additional economic hardship not only affected him 
personally but also his whole family. Not many dared to follow the ex- 
ample of a Protestant clergyman who broke with the Nazis openly, 
challenged their philosophy constantly, but had to live the life of a social 
vagabond between all the Palestinian communities, at home in none. 
The very rich could flee to another country. A few did. As a group only 
the Catholic section of the Germans escaped Nazi pressure because 
of their more rigorous mental discipline and their status as members of 
some religious order. The Lutheran clergymen, too, with the backing of 
the opposing Confessional Church (Bekenntniskirche) could occasionally 
withstand political pressure and make a mild show of dissent. The Temple 
Society, deprived of any strong organizational body and without intel- 
lectual leadership, was naturally the most vulnerable community. 

When in 1939 numerous Germans realized that they were being shep- 
herded into a train bound for war and the destruction of their farms, it 
was too late for most of them to do anything. Their anonymous cry for 
help voiced in the Palestine Post in the last weeks before the war makes 
pathetic reading, but in the final catstrophe the innocent went down with 
the guilty. 


THE NAZI PARTY AND THE PALESTINE ENVIRONMENT 


In the summer of 1934 the District Leader reported to his German 
superiors that correct relations and friendly contacts characterized the 
position of the Germans towards the British administration although, he 
added, ‘we fully realize that we have had no greater enemy than the 
English in the economic field as well as in power-politics’. Before Munich 
the British Government sought a modus vivendi with the German Govern- 
ment, and the Palestine Government, it appears from the German docu- 
ments, maintained towards the Nazi Party an attitude of tacit tolerance 
combined with careful watchfulness. The Germans understood perfectly 
well that this toleration was given on condition of strict non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of Palestine and the restriction of all Nazi activities 
to the German colony. Party headquarters in Germany reinforced the 
rule of strict legality at first which was required to build up the political 
machine without rousing suspicion. Disciplinary action was taken against 
unauthorized propaganda among the British troops. Even when there was 
only a rumour in the local press about some Nazi activity among the Arabs 
or Jews an internal inquiry was made by Party officials and detailed reports 
demanded. All contact with British Fascists was discouraged and private 
offers coming from Arab quarters were turned down. On Coronation Day, 
1937, a forest of swastika flags was hoisted in all German colonies, osten- 
sibly to demonstrate German sympathy with the British people but 
actually, as the monthly report points out, to demonstrate German 
solidarity behind the swastika flag. This blend of manifest and latent 
intention goes right through the papers of the Nazi files. 
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Official legality did not preclude secret precautions and hidden lines 
of communication. Political and secret agents whose tasks were never 
specified in the correspondence were, so far as the documents show, in- 
variably appointed outside Palestine and entered the country in the guise 
of tourists and correspondents. On the whole Palestine was regarded as 
unfavourable ground for political contact with the Arabs, because it was 
under British administration and possessed a Jewish intelligence force 
partly employed by the Government, which on several occasionshad proved 
a nuisance. Egypt was much more suitable for political work. Strict 
caution in all written communications was already advised as early as 
1934. When during the Palestine riots (1936-9) a general censorship was 
imposed by the Government the Nazis became still more guarded in their 
letters. From April 1938 no unauthorized persons were allowed to see 
Party correspondence and no written information could be transmitted 
to outsiders without prior authority from the District Office. Personal 
contact between the local Party and the German headquarters was estab- 
lished by word of mouth through cruising inspectors who called at Haifa 
on board a German vessel to interview or brief senior Nazi officials. Nazi 
cells on German boats often received messages or printed matter for secret 
delivery at Haifa or Jaffa where a special port office (Hafendienst) existed 
for the purpose. But even this was considered unsafe later and the con- 
sular mail was preferred. In case of an official ban on Party activities 
preparations were made in 1937 for camouflaging the Hitler Youth as a 
Sports Club and the Party as a German Society. 

The post-Munich period, especially the year 1939 with the rapid 
deterioration in Anglo-German relations, witnessed active German inter- 
vention in Palestine politics with the clear aim of inciting the Arabs. The 
Palestine documents for this period illustrate the gradual submergence of 
the political apparatus with only a few periscopes remaining above the 
surface. Official correspondence is camouflaged as private. All Party 
headings, ranks, addresses, and formulae disappear. References to oral 
instructions and agreements increase. Police surveillance had forced the 
Party underground. But the new policy of active intervention in Palestine 
had no time to mature. For the German designs in that region the war 
broke out too soon. 

During the disturbances of the years 1936-9 German sympathy was 
clearly on the Arab side, because official anti-Semitism apart, the Germans 
shared with their Arab neighbours the fear that Jewish mass immigration 
would ultimately threaten their very existence. The Germans had always 
employed Arabs as agricultural labourers and domestic servants. Al- 
though they did not regard the Arabs as equals, close touch with the local 
affairs of the Arab population had developed. Non-intervention as an 
official policy did not preclude private encouragement and expression of 
sympathy. There were momenis when strict neutrality was impossible. 
For example, the German settlement of Beth Lehem depended on Arab 
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labour. When it was approached for a contribution to the Arab Strike 
Fund the Germans at first refused to pay, whereupon the Arab workers 
struck. It was then agreed to donate P{60 to charity, a compromise which 
officially maintained non-intervention and at the same time removed 
local trouble. After 1937 no further records insisting on the strict observa- 
tion of non-intervention are to be found in the files. 

Fear, suspicion, and economic warfare could not entirely wipe out all 
contact between the Germans and the Jews. The Nazi campaign to replace 
Jewish representatives of German firms by Arabs and Germans was not 
altogether successful, because several firms insisted on retaining Jewish 
agents to serve the Jewish sector. The anti-German boycott of the Jews was 
equally evaded by some Jewish firms which used non-German labels for 
German goods. The Germans of Jaffa were obliged to shop in the neighbour- 
ing Tel-Aviv, particularly during Arab strikes, to go to the Jewish dentist, 
or enjoy an evening in a modern cinema. Jewish employees were kept on 
by German firms, and German milk, vegetables, and meat found their way 
—although with growing difficulties—to the Tel-Aviv market. 

Many Jews regarded each German as a Nazi agent, whom they held 
responsible for the troubles -in Palestine. Many Germans, on the other 
hand, believed each Jew to be in league with the Bolshevists receiving his 


instructions straight from Moscow. Already in 1934 it seemed to many’ 
Germans doubtful whether there would be any future for their children , 


in Palestine. The acquisition of land in a neighbouring country was 
actively considered. Syria, Cyprus, East Africa were thought of. The 
Party, however, did not encourage such plans. No land transactions on a 
large scale were permitted. Palestine was regarded as a German outpost 
to be held at all costs. Even repatriation of Germans from Palestine was 
granted only in the most urgent cases. 


THE NAZI PARTY IN THE LEVANT 


An active Nazi branch existed in Egypt before Hitler rose to power. 
It was nourished by employees of German export firms and German 
engineers. In Transjordan a Nazi agent was found at Mafrak. A branch 
was established in the Lebanon in 1933. Officials in Palestine were re- 
ferred to Ankara and to Cairo in the first stage of organizational develop- 
ment. Later, in 1933, the group in Beirut was linked to that in Haifa for 
local assistance and guidance. All through 1933 the organizational link 
between the two chapters of Beirut and Haifa was very close and is well 
documented in the Palestine files. 

In 1933 there were a few Nazi sympathizers among the Germans in 
Beirut, but no organization. The local Nazi chapter was founded by an 
itinerant Nazi agent, the then principal of the Royal Public School of 
Kabul, who in 1933 toured the Middle East on behalf of the Party, giving 
lectures to local German nationals and building up liaison and organization 
where required. The six members of this Beirut support point were led by 
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an ex-officer of the German Imperial Navy. He was instructed by his 
superior officials at Hamburg to remain in close touch with Haifa on the 
ground that close co-operation between Beirut and Haifa would be 
facilitated by common political interest in the Arab cause. One year after 
its establishment the local branch in Beirut had a membership of thirty- 
four and was planning to attract more women, because the female response 
had been very weak and the Party felt it lacked social appeal. About that 
time the close link between Haifa and Beirut was cut because of political 
difficulties arising from the fact that the French mandate developed 
problems of its own and the frontier between Palestine and the Lebanon 
proved too formidable and dangerous a barrier for close political co- 
operation. As a result the work in the Lebanon and Syria was placed 
under direct control of the Foreign Countries Organization. Despite these 
difficulties Hamburg urged both the groups in Beirut and Haifa to main- 
tain personal contact as far as possible. 

Lecturers, books, press, and film material were sent out to the Middle 
East through fixed routine channels. Records of the film department 
showed a Middle East time-table for monthly full-length propaganda 
films. These films were sent to German legations, and through them for- 
warded to the Nazi branches in their countries by the following route: 
Albania—Greece—Turkey—Syria and the Lebanon—Palestine-Egypt. Lec- 


. turers, bona fide and camouflaged tourists, and inspectors were given a 


list of Nazi branches in the Middle East with the addresses of the leading 
officials and the dates and places of regular meetings. In 1936 Cyprus was 
linked to the network of addresses. 

In August 1937 three experts of the Berlin Hochschule fiir Politik went 
on a motoring trip which took them through Italy, North Africa, across 
the Western Desert into Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria. The local branches were advised in advance of their 
arrival and requested by the Foreign Countries Organization to render 
them all possible assistance, though the precise nature of their visit was 
not explained. In 1938 the Director of Short Wave Programmes toured 
the Middle East to collect technical and political data. In March 1939 a 
high official of the Foreign Countries Organization, who had been in charge 
of the political training of Nazi functionaries from abroad at the courses 
held at Stuttgart in 1938, flew out to see Middle East top officials of the 
Party on his trip which took him from Germany, to Cairo, Haifa, Beirut, 
Baghdad, and Teheran. 

The Palestine records of the Nazis are an impressive illustration of how 
a particular group living in a free country may be brought by peaceful 
means under political control and totalitarian pressure on the basis of 
language ties, national appeals, and the cunning exploitation of social 
instincts all employed by a foreign Power two thousand miles away. 


July 1952 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Eguatity. 4th rev. ed. By R. H. Tawney. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 
285 pp. Index. 83” x53”. 15s. 

THE fourth edition of this famous book contains a new chapter on post-war 
Britain. This chapter fits as neatly into the socket at the end of the earlier 
edition as a length of fishing-rod. The stouter sections of history and social 
philosophy carry the tapering point in perfect balance. In other words, the 
analysis is vindicated. Its application is extended, but its substance remains 
unaltered. This is a great tribute to the profundity of the thought that underlay 
the passionate polemics of the original lectures. 

The equality without which Tawney maintains that a society cannot be a 
true community or have a common culture is not a crude equality of income, 
but rather a basic equality of status and opportunity. It is not necessary that 
all men should be equally paid, but that they should be equally respected, and 
should enjoy the conditions necessary for a civilized life. It is evident that this 
idea, whether wholly articulate or not, has inspired our recent social legislation. 
There is evidence, too, to support the further contentions that equality does not 
stifle culture but extends it, and that it brings new liberties more fundamental 
than the minor liberties that it curtails. But it depends ultimately on a state of 
mind and a philosophy of life. On this plane, says Tawney, the victory has not 
yet been won. The religion of inequality still survives. But is it only a survival, 
or does it find support in the system which is now being fashioned? Tawney 
notes that the movement for equality may itself become infected and seek, not a 
new social order, but ‘a social order of the same kind, in which money and 
economic power will be somewhat differently distributed’. In the new social 
order differences of income would be treated as mere ‘details of the counting- 
house’. We have a long way to go, even assuming that we are going in the right 
direction. But the most intractable element in the situation is economic power, 
and it is on this question that Tawney’s remarks, though pertinent, are least 
conclusive. This power, he says, can be made responsible, by ‘submission to 
public control, whether in the form of regulation or of ownership’. But this does 
not solve the problem of the relations between man and man, which is vital to 
his concept of equality. 

The passage of twenty years has not robbed this book of its original character. 
It is still—the whole of it—a tract for the times. 

T. H. MARSHALL 
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NEw FasiaAn Essays. Ed. by R. H. S. Crossman. Preface by the Rt Hon. 


C. R. Attlee. Introduction by Margaret Cole and R. H. S. Crossman. 
London, Turnstile Press, 1952. xv-+-215 pp. 8?” x52”. I5s. 


Two developments have fundamentally changed the position of Labour in 
contemporary Britain. Both underline the need for a re-thinking of its philo- 
sophy and practical policies. The first is that after six years in power it has 
achieved several of the key objectives set by the early Fabians, although there 
may be disagreement as to whether the process of socializing large-scale in- 
dustries has gone more than half way. The second is that the international 
security, political and, still more, economic, of Britain’s situation in the world 
which could be reasonably postulated by the early Fabians can no longer be 
assumed: it has become, on the contrary, the major preoccupation of British 
statesmanship. It is certainly possible to exaggerate the significance of this 
first factor of change, and perhaps there is a tendency in this book to do so, but 
not the second. These essays, of which the keynote is Mr Crossman’s Towards 
a Philosophy of Socialism and Mr Denis Healey’s Power Politics and the 
Labour Party are a praiseworthy and valuable attempt to think again. There 
will be much more debate on this subject. Here is a most suggestive and helpful 
introduction. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


A COMMENTARY ON COMMUNISM. By Edward Rogers. London, Epworth, 1951. 
x+238 pp. Index. 8?” x53". 17s. 

In the preface to this book the author writes that, ‘with so much combustible 

material in the world today, and a theme which normally generates considerably 

more heat than light’, his aim has been to provide ‘neither a polemic against, nor 

a rhapsody on, Communism—but a commentary’. In this he has succeeded. 

The author warns the reader against under-estimating the power and 
significance of Marx’s work. He pays tribute to ‘the insight of his intuitions or 
the shrewdness of many of his judgements’ (p. 130). ‘There is’, he writes, ‘a great 
deal to command our admiration and respect in his theories’ (p. 124). How- 
ever, in giving a critical account of Marx’s theories in the light of almost a 
century of development and research the author cannot help stating how little 
has remained out of all these theories, particularly in the field of economics. 

Indeed, the effect which Marx prophesied of varying proportions of constant 
and variable capital has not stood the test of time; if surplus value is virtually 
created by variable capital only, it means that an increased proportion of con- 
stant capital will reduce surplus value, which means that mechanization will 
reduce profit, which is demonstrably wrong (p. 124)—and this undermines 
Marx’s theory of exploitation. His theory of the polarization of capitalist 
society into two classes only is clearly refuted by the facts; and this is true, 
though to a lesser degree, of his prophecy of centralization of capital. 

The author explains why Marx’s theories and prophecies have proved wrong. 
‘One reason for the failure of his forecasts is that all manner of unforeseen things 
happened after his death’ and, we may add, that Marx failed unaccountably to 
take into consideration the importance of railways, which did exist in his life- 
time. Secondly, there are serious faults in his preliminary survey of the past, his 
history being ‘vivid and effective largely because it is unduly simplified, partial, 
and selective’ (p. 121). Generally admiring Marx’s intuition, the author comes to 
the conclusion that ‘once we are free from the illusion that Marx begins with 
economic facts and follows the evidence wherever it leads, we can see how lamely 
his theories limp after his intuitions and how desperately the theories are pushed 
and manhandled into some sort of accommodation with his judgements’ 
(pp. 129-30). 

The author seems to have overlooked the essential fact that although Marx 
asserted that the development of the productive forces was the basis of the 
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whole social structure and its development, nevertheless his analysis of capitalist 
economics which led him to that conclusion was founded not on the study of the 
production of the means of production (iron and steel) but on that of consumer 
goods (textiles). Still, in spite of his critical remarks the author says in con- 
clusion that there is no getting away from the fact that ‘the fire of his moral 
indignation—violently as he would have repudiated the description—can still 
kindle fire and confidence in bearts and minds burdened by the sight or the 
experience of triumphant injustice and exploitation’ (p. 131). 

Passing to Leninism, the author rightly sees in it a ‘relatively new method 
of approach to the Communist ideal’. The very basis of revolutionary theory 
changed. According to Marx the Communists do not form a separate party 
opposed to other working class parties. Lenin built on a united group of 
‘professional revolutionaries’ who were to carry out what would now be called a 
‘managerial’ social revolution—a party in the shape of a dedicated priesthood. 
Furthermore, from his doctrine of class struggle and of the State as a weapon of 
class domination Marx went on to predict that after the social revolution there 
would be a classless society in which the State would gradually ‘wither away’. 
Lenin amended this theory: in the ‘first phase’ of Communist society there 
must be State compulsion, and the State must be a dictatorship. ‘Kautsky 
wanted to know’, writes Mr Rogers, ‘how rule could pass from the ‘vanguard of 
the oppressed’’ to the formerly exploited majority. Lenin could give no answer. 
None has been given yet’ (p. 182). 

What were the consequences of the October revolution of 1917, which 
introduced the ‘first phase’? “Thirty-three years is not a long time in human 
history, but it is long enough to see how an experiment is progressing. In 1917 
the first step was taken toward the classless society. It is a legitimate, a vital 
question to ask: How much nearer are we to it now’? (p. 184). The author has 
no doubt that the development ‘has been away from the classless society’ 
(p. 202). It has been the same in the political sphere: ‘the historic process has 
moved away from proletarian control to arbitrary and absolute rule’ (p. 208). 

Mr Rogers’s book exhibits a sound knowledge of the subject and is balanced 
and provocative of thought. His criticism is permeated by a Christian outlook. 


B. I. ELk1n 


LENINE ET L’IMPERIALISME. By Jacques Freymond. Lausanne, Payot, 1951. 
133 pp. Bibliog. 7}” x5”. Frs. 480. 

THE subject of this book, which consists of lectures delivered by the Swiss 

historian Professor Freymond at the Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes 

Internationales in Geneva, is broader than its title suggests. Indeed, though 

centred on Lenin’s book on imperialism, it contains a summary of the results so 

far achieved by research on that subject. 

Professor Freymond cites a few words from a letter of Marx to Engels which 
illustrate Marx’s outlook and are, indeed, also characteristic of the theoretical 
processes of contemporary Communism. It is well known that Marx was much 
troubled by the immense influence which Proudhon exercised over the labour 
movement in France. The victory of Prussia over France in 1870 gave Marx a 
feeling of relief. This victory, he wrote to Engels, would transfer ‘the centre of 
gravity of the European labour movement from France to.Germany’ and would 
assure ‘the prevalence of our theory over that of Proudhon’. Marx turned out 
right. Similarly, it was Lenin’s victory in Russia that made so enormous his 
influence on Socialist thought throughout the world. 

In his statements on imperialism Lenin, as usual, both over-simplified and 
exaggerated. According to him, imperialism is the monopolist and last stage of 
capitalism which, owing to contradictions inherent in it, inevitably leads to war 
and social revolution. This theory, based on the works of Hobson and Hil- 
ferding, became the point of departure of Soviet foreign policy: hence its 
importance. Professor Freymond analyses, step by step, each of the statements 
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on which Lenin based his conclusions and shows their value in the light of the 
latest economic and historical research. 

He demonstrates that if it is true that the formation of large industrial 
concerns allows them to enjoy at a given time a monopoly of production or 
distribution, it is no less true that the majority of such monopolies transform as 
time goes on precisely because they have not got rid of private competition. 
What Lenin calls ‘the partition of the world’ between capitalist monopolies are 
nothing but temporary agreements, never absorbing either the whole of the 
world’s markets or all the undertakings in one particular branch of industry— 
and this is proved by the very examples which Lenin cited. The importance 
which Lenin attributed to the export of capital is also exaggerated, and it is 
certainly untrue that its inevitable consequence is colonial expansion. It is 
incorrect to say that what Lenin calls his ‘law of uneven development’ must 
inevitably lead to war, for contrasts are not necessarily contradictions and re- 
distribution took place by peaceful means no less often than by force. Neither is 
it true that the general interests of nations are in the modern world subordinated 
to the interests of finance capital. The interpenetration of economic and political 
interests is a feature common to all periods of recorded history. In the last half 
century there have been examples of government policies being influenced by 
the representatives of investment abroad and, equally, examples of capitalist 
interests being used by governments as instruments of expansionist policy. 
The truth is that imperialism is a very complex historical phenomenon, and to 
equate it with the interests of the ‘wicked capitalists’ is no less wrong than to 
pretend that government policies are invariably free from the influence of 
economic interests. Incidentally, Lenin himself mentioned in his book—in 
passing !—that ‘colonial policy and imperialism were in existence before the last 
stage of capitalism and even before capitalism’ (Russian ed. of 1950, p. 75). 
If that is so, what becomes of the statement that imperialism is the last stage 
of capitalism and marks its approaching end? And how does Lenin’s statement 
account for the expansion and imperialism of the Soviet State? 

Professor Freymond’s study is a sound piece of work, well written and 
balanced. 


B. ELKIN 


THE ANATOMY OF COMMUNISM. By Andrew MacKay Scott. New York, Philo- 

sophical Library, 1951. xiii--197 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8” x53?”. $3. 
In order to explore the ‘inner workings’ of Communism, the author has under- 
taken the task of what he calls ‘laying bare its anatomy’. This he does by means 
of piling up hundreds of quotations from the works and speeches of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, quotations grouped under several heads and accom- 
panied by (mostly) short statements by the author introducing or concluding 
a series of quotations. Some of the author’s judgements bear witness to his 
undoubtedly clear understanding of contemporary Communism, and some of his 
statements are sound and to the point. But on the whole Mr Scott’s book is of 
little use and difficult to read. 


B. E. 


THE COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION. By Sidney Lens. Boston, Beacon Press, 1952. 
272 pp. Index. 84” x54”. $3.50. 
In his introduction Mr Lens indicates that his purpose is to explain why Com- 
munism, in spite of ‘its lies and treachery . . . its frame-up trials and slave labour 
camps... its total State control and police horrors, its miserable living standards 
and military aggressions’ is able to attract millions of supporters outside Russia. 
Very briefly his explanation is that, in a capitalist world where all statesmen 
aspire to be Metternichs, the oppressed, the hungry, and the frustrated find that 
only in the Communist Party can they obtain allies determined to overthrow the 
status quo. In several chapters the author describes how from the middle 
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nineteen-twenties onwards Stalin has in one country after another exploited 
misery and idealism in order to further the interests of the Kremlin. 

It is not until almost the end of his book that the author turns explicitly 
to his main concern—the shaping of a new American foreign policy in the battle 
against Communism. His views are in sharp contrast with those of Mr George 
Kennan and Professor Hans Morgenthau. Long years of experience as a 
journalist in Europe and as a trade union official have convinced him that an 
American foreign policy based on the pursuit of American national interest will 
not suffice to save Asia, Africa, and Europe from Communism. The masses of 
these continents will only enrol effectively in the anti-Communist ranks when 
they find that the United States is an uncompromising ally in their domestic 
battles against poverty and exploitation. In a final chapter he tells his country- 
men that they must take the initiative in building in all countries outside the 
United States and Russia organizations which will fight for ‘social reforms, 
cradle-to-the-grave social security, great dam and electrical projects, much 
more intense and immediate participation of people in government, elimination 
of caste systems. Our money and our plants must be used not to indemnify the 
rich, as has been the case . . . with the Marshall Plan’ (p. 255). Only democratic 
revolutionary idealism can forestall the Communists. 

There is a great deal to be said in support of the author’s criticisms of post- 
war United States policy, but unfortunately the book ends at the point where 
Mr Lens admits that many Americans may be unwilling to finance a world-wide 
subversive movement with goals akin to those of British Socialism. They may 
even be unwilling to countenance such a movement within their own borders. 

MARK ABRAMS 


CAPITALISM AND SOCIALISM ON TRIAL. By Fritz Sternberg. Trans. by Edward 
Fitzgerald. London, Gollancz, 1951. 603 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 
83" X53". 25s. 

Tuts book is a Socialist’s interpretation of the present world situation. To dis- 

cover how it has come to pass that the United States and the Soviet Union 

should now be the two world Powers by whose actions the degree of tension in 

the world is determined, Mr Sternberg surveys capitalist development during 

the last 150 years. 

Capitalism was born in England and he insists that its development in the 
first half of the nineteenth century was determined by specific English con- 
ditions. The supply of labour exceeded demand, so that real wages fell at a time 
when productivity was rising fast. Under-consumption was at the root of ever 
intensifying crises which led Marx and Engels to predict the collapse of that 
form of society by revolution. 

Revolution did not come because in the second half of the nineteenth century 
real wages increased considerably in England, in Europe, and in the United 
States. Mr Sternberg explains the various reasons for the improvement in living 
standards and lays particular stress on the importance of imperialist expansion. 
He maintains that while social antagonisms decreased, antagonisms as between 
capitalist centres increased and led to the first world war. 

The first world war put an end to imperialist expansion, the consequence of 
which was economic stagnation in Europe during the inter-war period. Mr 
Sternberg deals at length with the Russian revolution and attaches particular 
importance to Lenin’s erroneous ideas about the European working-class move- 
ment. The United States had meanwhile emerged as the first industrial Power, 
but rising productivity there, unaccompanied by corresponding real wage im- 
provements, caused in 1929 the severest crisis the world had yet experienced. 

The ascendency of Hitler and the introduction for the first time of a war 
economy in peace conditions was only answered by Russia with a war economy 
of her own, with the incidental result that her living standards fell. German 
aggressiveness made the second world war inevitable. Mr Sternberg emphasizes 
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as the most striking feature about this war the fact that the productive forces 
were very much greater after than before the war. 

Contemporary Russian imperialist expansion is explained by Mr Sternberg 
as being due to the overwhelming temptation arising out of post-war circum- 
stances rather than vital necessity. He poses the question of the ability of the 
United States to maintain internal economic stability on which, because of her 
weight in world affairs, the future rests. He suggests that Europe has still a 
role to play if it develops a type of Socialism which will solve its economic 
problems; a social democratic Europe would inevitably affect both American 
and Russian developments and greatly reduce the danger of war. 

Mr Sternberg is an independent thinker; he shirks no issues; whether the 
theory on which his story hinges is adequate to explain all and whether the 
facts he quotes can be regarded as unquestionable must be left to detailed 
scrutiny. There can be no doubt however that his treatment of events makes 
the book very readable. 


H. C. HIttMANN 


MARX AGAINST THE PEASANT: a Study in Social Dogmatism. By David Mitrany. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1951. 348 pp. Bibliog. Index. 84” x5”. 
25S. 

Dr MitTrANyY’s theme is the ‘unnatural conflict between Socialists and peasants’, 

unnatural in that ‘the two sections of the working masses, having just got rid of 

oppressive rulers and landlords, had an urgent new interest in standing together 
against lurking reaction’ (p. 11). An ironical fate ‘has made every Marxist 
revolution so far dependent on the peasants’ part in it, with strange effects on 

Marxist doctrine, and in the end with dire results for the peasants themselves’ 

(p. 15). 

There was a paradox in Marxism which Marx never really faced. Dr Mitrany 
refers (p. 24) to the section on Small Peasants’ Property in Volume 111 of Marx’s 
Das Kapital, where it is stated that the peasant-owner receives the surplus 
product from his own labour. And it will be remembered that in Volume 1 
Marx shows how in colonies the existence of free land enables workers to resist 
the onset of capitalism. 

Dr Mitrany (p. 23) quotes the passage where the Communist Manifesto 
declared that the small peasant property was being done away with by economic 
evolution. No doubt, if that were so, the peasants, along with the other petty 
bourgeois, ought to come into line in the revolutionary movement. But what if 
the peasants and their property obstinately survived, and wanted to retain their 
surplus product for themselves? Here was a conflict, which Dr Mitrany’s book 
follows out stage by stage, more especially in Eastern Europe. Here the first 
world war ‘ended in a wildfire of civil wars, with the Bolshevik revolution flaring 
high and scattering sparks across the socially parched peasant countries’ (p. 71). 
There resulted not Socialism but a threefold revolution. ‘They did not merely 
redistribute property, they abolished the class of large landowners altogether; 
while protecting the peasants in their new freeholds, they set a low limit to the 
amount of land anyone might own in future’ (p. 107). 

Dr Mitrany describes the political philosophy of the peasant movement of 
the inter-war period as eclectic: ‘Its attachment to private property was more 
staunch than that of any Conservative party; it shared with Liberalism an 
absolute devotion to democratic government’ (p. 145). But except in Czecho- 
slovakia ‘the democratic regimes, in most cases identified with the Peasant 
parties, were everywhere ended by dictatorship’ (p. 141). Does not this outcome 
imply that the devotion of the peasant parties to democratic government was 
not accompanied by that political competence or maturity without which 
democratic institutions are fatally unstable? However that may be, Dr 
Mitrany’s story leads up to the tragic developments of recent years. 

He has handled his very complicated and sometimes elusive subject not only 
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with insight and knowledge, but with a clarity which makes his book a pleasure 
to read. The text is followed by no less than sixty pages of notes and twenty of 
bibliography. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


In AN AGE OF REVOLUTION. By Cyril Garbett. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1952. 318 pp. Index. 9” x6”. 20s. 


THE Tractarians, whose writings created such a stir a century ago, and most of 
their clerical successors, would have been shocked at Dr Garbett’s broad- 
mindedness. His approach to such different questions as science v. religion, the 
welfare State, international relations, or Communism is realistic, fair, and, with 
all respect, marked by common sense. Although these and many other subjects 
are considered against the background of their present-day relation to Chris- 
tianity this book is much more than an expanded sermon or religious treatise. 
The wide scope of its contents and the lucidity of its style make it interesting 
and worth while to thoughtful persons of any or no creed at all. 

Dr Garbett considers the present world crisis to be due to three main 
causes: the rejection of religion and morals, the attack of Communism on 
Western civilization, and the violent and rapid social and economic changes 
taking place. Even those who reject or think inadequate the Christian answer to 
the crisis, dealt with fully in the final chapters, can learn much from his concise 
and impartial account of the revolution in the last seventy years and of the 
attempts to find substitutes for religion or even the Christian ethic. This 
revolution has not only aggravated our domestic difficulties but also injured 
international relations. On the whole Dr Garbett deals very fairly with 
‘capitalism’, Socialism, and Communism. He warmly welcomes the welfare 
State while realizing its dangers. But he tends to ascribe to ‘capitalism’ in the 
nineteenth century evils largely due to the Industrial Revolution itself (a mainly 
technical change, which he treats as synonymous with ‘capitalism’, an economic 
system, p. 108 ff.) and the then state of public opinion. His comparison of 
Socialism, Communism, and Totalitarianism is admirable; but while admitting 
the idealism and self-sacrifice of many sincere Communists he condemns its 
creed and methods in terms almost as strong as those used by Professor Laski— 
quoted on page 191. Incidentally, the 15 millions in Russian labour camps 
(p. 180) hardly form a ‘small’ percentage of the 60 or 70 million male adults in 
the USSR. These are but minor criticisms, however, of a book which is full of 
wisdom and information of real value to those genuinely seeking guidance to the 
problems of our troubled age. 


T. H. MInsHALL 


L’HomMe Re&vo_tE. By Albert Camus. Paris, Gallimard, 1951. 382 pp. 
74" x 42". Frs. 590. 

ALBERT CAMus is perhaps best known as the author of the symbolical novel 

La Peste, in which he describes with moral emphasis the psychological reaction 

of a community isolated in disaster... 

His new philosophical essay on Man in Revolt is significant for its courageous 
affirmation of moral values. Promethean Man revolts against the calamity of 
war and destruction. For twenty centuries the total amount of evil in the world 
has not diminished (p. 375). No change for the better has yet been accomplished, 
and it seems that injustice remains attached to suffering. But Camus’s answer 
‘No’ is meant constructively. Suicide is not the way out for him, nor is nihilism. 
In contrast to the pessimistic attitude of existentialism, which leaves Man in the 
dust, Camus believes in the intrinsic moral value of Man, who will fight even for a 
lost cause, if he believes in its right. It does not help to ignore or deny the 
sickness of our time. Our only hope to find the antidote is a thorough analysis 
and inventory of the moral situation. 
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From the Marquis de Sade to Nietzsche, from Hegel, Marx, and the Russian 
Nihilists up to Stalin, the mind of the rebel and revolutionary thinker is 
investigated. Camus gives us a brilliant historical panorama of Man’s Sysiphus 
labours through the ages. His comprehensive survey of revolts and revolutions 
and their ideological meaning is well worth reading in spite of the difficulties of 
his style. 

H. F. Ganz 


THE PROBLEM OF Power: the Reith Memorial Lectures 1951. By Lord Radcliffe 
of Werneth. London, Secker & Warburg, 1952. xvi+1IIo pp. 7}”x5". 
8s. 6d. 


In a witty and too modest foreword (which every serious broadcaster might 
study) Lord Radcliffe discusses the effect of the spoken compared with the 
written word. The lectures might have been entitled the problem of govern- 
ment as they deal so largely with its various forms. We are reminded that our 
English representative system is by no means free, especially since the party 
system became so rigid, from dangers of injustice to minorities and loss of liberty 
even to majorities; and also that the unwritten English constitution, the pride 
of our ancestors, is by no means ideal or in all ways superior to a written con- 
stitution with a judiciary more free from the legislature. More about referen- 
dums would have been valuable. There are short studies of the ideals of Plato, 
Augustine, Rousseau, Mill, and Bentham and a defence of Machiavelli and 
Halifax, the ‘trimmer’. A warm, well deserved appreciation of the fine work of 
the British rulers of India is given. In view of the importance to the world of 
the art of government it seems strange that so little is done to train, technically, 
those who will become the governors. 
T. H. MInsHALL 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY. By Ernest Barker. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1951. vili+284 pp. Index. 9” 53”. 25s. 


Str ErNEsT BARKER here publishes a book based on courses of lectures pre- 
viously delivered at the University of Cambridge. After a brief historical sketch, 
the ideas of society, the State, law, justice, equality, and so on are reviewed. 
The urbane and reasonable language of the discussion disarms criticism, and if 
this treatise seems little related to the world of twentieth-century politics that is 
perhaps so much the worse for the world. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


Tue ART AND PRACTICE OF Diplomacy. Oration delivered at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science on Friday, 7 December 1951. 
By Charles K. Webster. London, The London School of Economics and 
Political Science, 1952. 19 pp. 84”5%”. 2s. 


SuccEssFuL diplomacy, Sir Charles Webster believes, depends on three things— 
providing the right climate of opinion, devising the right forms of agreement, and 
creating or perceiving the right moment at which the maximum effort should be 
applied. Sir Charles explains and illustrates his thesis clearly and shrewdly. 
He deals with the tactics, not the strategy, of diplomacy, and his definition of 
diplomacy is a restricted one (e.g. ‘diplomacy sometimes attempts to obtain 
results by influencing the public opinion on which governments depend. . . . But 
this is war not diplomacy’ (p. 6)), and this results in an impression of present- 
day diplomacy which is perhaps a little flattering to present-day diplomats and 
to the atmosphere in which they work. But as a study in the principles of 
negotiation this brief booklet could scarcely be better. It recommends candid- 
ness, directness, and persuasiveness; and practises what it preaches. 

CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW 
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PoLicy AND OPINION IN IMPERIAL AFFAIRS. By W. L. Burn. Nottingham, 
The University, 1952. 16 pp. (Cust Foundation Lecture, no. 25). 84” 54”. 
Is. 6d. 


THE ROLE OF CHEMISTRY IN THE SOLUTION OF WorLD Arrairs. By Ian Heil- 
bron. Nottingham, The University, 1952. 13 pp. (Sir Jesse Boot Founda- 
tion Lecture, 1951-2, no. 25). 84” 54". Is. 6d. 


THESE two lectures, very different in character and content, are both of long- 
term interest to students of international affairs. Professor Burn is concerned 
first of all to deflate the popular idea of policy, and particularly of imperial 
policy, as something precise, coherent, well-informed, and carefully thought out. 
With some felicitous historical illustrations he shows that it is normally some- 
thing much more haphazard, the result of personal predilections and idio- 
syncrasies and of many decisions on small questions. For this reason he attri- 
butes to public opinion a more important role in the making of policy than is 
generally conceded. His chief complaint about such opinion on imperial 
affairs is not that it is often wrong but that, right or wrong, there is so little of it. 
He regrets this the more because he believes that neither knowledge nor a feeling 
of justice is enough to sustain imperial power and cohesion. There must also be 
emotion. An empire cannot endure without imperialists. 


Professor Heilbron is less concerned with analysis than with a broad survey 
of the growth of chemistry in the last fifty years. Its contributions in industry, 
where the Germans were the pioneers, in the destruction of insect infestation 
and in the parallel increase in the fertility of the soil, and above all in the 
prevention and cure of disease, thus comprehensively reviewed, are indeed 
remarkable and encouraging. Where Professor Heilbron sees cause for anxiety 
is in the pace at which the world’s sources of energy available to us in the form 
of the fossil fuels are being consumed with ‘spendthrift profligacy’ (p. 12). Of the 
total consumption of coal within historical record no less than one-half has been 
used during the last thirty years, and if there is none the less no immediate 
concern about world-wide resources of coal the same cannot be said of petroleum 
resources, where the most optimistic estimates do not extend beyond one 
hundred years. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


GEOGRAPHY AND POLITICS 


La PoritiguE DES Etats ET LEUR GtoGRAPHIE. By Jean Gottmann. Paris, 
Librairie’‘Armand Colin, 1952. xi+-225 pp. (Collection ‘Sciences Politiques’.) 
9” x53". Frs. 670. 


THERE is something flashing about the stream of French geography. Jean 
Gottmann’s latest study, at once philosophical and imaginative, flashes with 
ideas. It is a book which has been forged largely in the discussion of post- 
graduate seminars and it is calculated to provoke debate rather than to please 
undisturbed. Central to its theme is the ‘closed world’. As new techniques have 
made for new sovereignties, political frontiers have multiplied to close about 
land, sea, and air. Variety within the closed space makes for differing distribu- 
tion of resources which would not hold if the globe were uniformly and homo- 
geneously surfaced ‘like a billiard ball’. Within the closed space, human mobility 
makes for patterns of historical change: resistance to this change is organized 
through what the author describes as ‘iconography’—the complex of symbols in 
which the nation puts its faith. 

To illustrate his arguments, M. Gottmann—himself a man of two worlds 
with one leg in the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince} and the other 
planted at L’Institute d’Etudes Politiques de l'Université de Paris—draws 
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freely on examples from both sides of the Atlantic. His comments on the 
divided sovereignty of the St Lawrence and the Nile are especially apposite. 
Much of the material which he employs (e.g. for the résumé of politico-geo- 
graphical doctrines and of physical facts affecting politics) is not new; but 
familiar facts are approached from new angles. The ideas of many observant 
contemporaries such as David Mitrany, André Varagnac, and André Siegfried 
are effectively developed; while elsewhere critical faculties are sharpened upon 
the notions of some of the more original politico-geographical writers such as 
Jacques Ancel. There is no bibliography; but selected footnotes supplement 
this very readable geographical synthesis of international affairs. 
W. R. MEAD 


LAW 


NURNBERGER TAGEBUCHNOTIZEN : November 1945 bis Oktober 1946. By Viktor 
Frh. von der Lippe. Frankfurt am Main, Verlag Fritz Knapp, 1951. 548 
pp. Illus. 9}”x6}". DM 19.50. 


THE author’s prophecy that any attempt to treat ‘good and bad Germans’ alike 
would ultimately inure indirectly to the benefit of many bad Germans has un- 
fortunately come true sooner and to a greater extent than could be anticipated 
at the time when this diary of the Nuremberg Trial was written. The diary 
contains no such attempt, nor indeed any attempt to take sides or to confuse 
the issues, and the author who attended the proceedings as one of Raeder’s 
defence counsel, and in that capacity recorded his day-to-day impressions of the 
trial, has largely succeeded in his task of presenting the evidence as objectively 
as can be expected from one who was personally concerned in the proceedings. 
Here and there, however, there can be detected a tendency to exaggerate some 
of the difficulties which confronted the defence. It is true, of course, that 
German defence counsel had to familiarize themselves with the accusatorial 
system of procedure and that they had to contend with lamentably slow and 
inadequate postal communications, but it is hard to believe, as the author seems 
to imply (p. 213), that they only discovered the true nature of Anglo-American 
procedure as late as the month of February 1946. Nor is it true to say that the 
President of the Tribunal frequently insisted on undue speed in the presentation 
of defence material. Such complaints may be due to a misconception of the 
rules of Anglo-American procedure which rigidly exclude repetitive and irrele- 
vant evidence. A further misconception appears in a statement (p. 418) which 
assumes that it is customary in proceedings before English courts for prosecu- 
tion and defence to agree, if so desired, to the exclusion of mutually inconvenient 
evidence, the promise of counsel for the prosecution being a kind of quid pro quo 
for the promise of counsel for the defence. 

Such misconceptions are unavoidable where defence counsel find themselves 
in the difficult position of having to conduct the defence of their clients in 
accordance with rules of procedure to which they are not accustomed, and while 
in such cases their grievances may be more apparent than real, there are in- 
stances of real causes for complaint which the author rightly points out. The 
most flagrant of these, apart from the occasional intimidation of defence 
counsel by the press, was an attempt by the Bar Council of Cologne to subject 
all defence counsel to a political inquisition at the conclusion of the trial 
(p. 526). Fortunately, this attempt was abandoned as being contrary to the 
established tradition of the legal profession. 

Let it be said that the author has at no time allowed his real or apparent 
grievances to cloud his vision, and he has throughout his narrative preserved a 
detached and objective manner of presentation, and above all, in doing so, has 
written an extrem _ readable book. 

F. HoniG 
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MIGRATION 


SoME ASPECTS OF MIGRATION PROBLEMS IN THE NETHERLANDS. By G. Beijer 
and J. J. Oudegeest. SoME QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF FUTURE POPULA- 
TION DEVELOPMENT IN THE NETHERLANDS. By T. van den Brink. Preface 
by Alfred Sauvy. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. viii+-58 pp. Maps. Charts. 
Tables. Bibliog. (Publications of the Research Group for European 
Migration Problems, m1). 9” x6}”. Glds. 3.75. 


Previous studies in this series were reviewed in International Affairs for 
October 1951 and April 1952. The present study is divided into two sections. 
The authors of the first section describe how it happens that ‘over the next 
fifteen years’, despite a government-sponsored industrialization programme, 
between 20,000 and 40,000 persons ‘will have to emigrate each year and settle 
abroad permanently’ (p. 23). To meet this emergency, the State has arranged 
emigration schemes with various oversea governments. Such schemes are 
however necessarily selective. They draw mainly upon the more active age 
groups and attract appreciably more men than women (pp. 30-2). They may 
therefore impede the industrialization programme and adversely affect the 
general population structure (p. 38). The author of the second section, after an 
interesting analysis of the fertility and mortality figures of various regional, occu- 
pational, religious, and social groups, observes that ‘the demographic develop- 
ment of the Netherlands has differed markedly from that of other Northwest 
European countries’ (p. 53). His conclusion, which is on the lines of page 6 of 
the introduction to the first section, is that ‘rather than emigration to distant 
countries overseas, the optimum policy, if the means can be found, is inter- 
migration among the various members of the European family of nations’ 
(pp. 55-8). Thus ‘the inner strength of Western Europe as a whole would be 
greatly enhanced. Draining off the surpluses to countries outside Europe, on the 
contrary, weakens it’ (p. 58). 

This study takes a narrow view of the effects of emigration overseas from 
the Netherlands, as is perhaps natural when ‘the population increase in the past 
has largely been absorbed through internal migration’ (p. 19). The question 
arises whether the emigration which it envisages, based on the results of ‘com- 
parative demographic research on an international basis’ (p. 58), is compatible 
in existing circumstances with the maintenance of the voluntary principle. 

G. F. PLANT 


DocuMENTs OF HuMANITY during the mass expulsions. Compiled by K. O. 
Kurth. Trans. by Helen Taubert and Margaret Brooke. Foreword and 
introduction by Herbert Kraus. Goettingen, Goettingen Research Com- 
mittee, 1952. 184 pp. (Goettingen Research Committee, Publication 
no. 43). 8" x52”. No price. 

Tue Goettingen Research Committee appealed through the radio and press to 
expellees to send reports about good deeds done by ex-enemy individuals to 
help them during their trek to the West, to relieve cold and starvation, and to 
prevent rape and outrages. This pamphlet contains a selection of the very 
many letters sent in. The aim of the compilers was to try to redress the balance 
between the all too common habit of talking of States as good or bad without 
making allowances for the mitigating and humane actions of individuals. The 
130 stories vary as widely as the gifts and imaginations of the writers, but all 
are sincere, and many moving. The opening sentence of one may perhaps be 
quoted as typifying the spirit of the mood of many of them. ‘My son did not 
want me to write this. ‘“Why?”’, he said, ‘‘it does no good’”’—but so much bad 
is said throughout the world that we sometimes ought to take the chance of 
writing something good about people’. 


HG. L. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


GUIDE TO LEAGUE OF NATIONS PUBLICATIONS: a Bibliographical Survey of the 
Work of the League 1920-47. By Hans Aufricht. Foreword by Arthur 
Sweetser. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. xix+682 pp. Index. 8?”x53”. $10. 63s. 

TuaTt the League of Nations publications constitute an invaluable source of 

information to the student of international affairs is a well-established fact; 

that at the same time they have proved a somewhat intractable problem to the 
librarian is no less true. Both categories will therefore welcome this excellent 
bibliographical guide through the labyrinth. It consists of an introduction 
outlining the ground to be covered, a list of documents published by the various 
organs of the League, including the International Labour Organization and the 

Permanent Court of International Justice, a collection of texts of documents 

relating to the League, the ILO, the PCIJ, and to the transfer from the League 

to the United Nations, together with a good index. B.K 


DocUMENTS ON FUNDAMENTAL HuMAN RiGuts. Vols. 1 and 11. Preliminary 
ed. Ed. by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Mimeographed. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 195r1. 
633 pp. 8}" x6". $7. 45s. 

THE author has compiled a collection of documents as source material for 

students of Fundamental Human Rights. He starts from the American Con- 

stitution and works backwards, finding precedents in earlier documents such as 
the early Colonial Charters, the State Charters, and finally in Magna Carta. In 
each case only the articles dealing with Human Rights are printed. In the 
second volume Habeas Corpus is illustrated by cases and incidents involving this 
principle from 1627 to 1950. The third volume, to be published shortly, will be 
concerned with two further principles—Bills of Attainder and ex post facto 
laws, and Freedom of debate in Congress, followed by a section, Human Rights 
in Recent Foreign Constitutions and on Human Rights in the United Nations. 

This is so useful and fascinating a collection that one cannot help wishing 
that the less easily available documents were given in full. This, however, 
implies no criticism of a work that does what it sets out to do. 

These three mimeographed pamphlets make up a preliminary edition which 
the author hopes to enlarge and revise thoroughly before printing the whole as a 
book. Before publication he might do well to consider how far the last two 
sections overlap with the United Nations Yearbook on Human Rights. 

BARBARA KYLE 


Stupy ON ASSISTANCE TO INDIGENT ALIENS. By United Nations, Department 
of Social Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. iv+-81 pp. 
9” x6”. 3s. gd. 50 cents. 
Tus report deals with a human problem that seldom comes to public know- 
ledge, the foreign worker who becomes indigent after entering a country to take 
up employment promised in advance, or on the chance that he may find employ- 
ment. An extension of a first report on the subject issued by the United Nations 
on 6 February 1950, this study analyses the regulations existing in various 
countries on public assistance to aliens and their removal for reasons of indi- 
gency, and the international conventions and agreements concluded on the 
subject. C. 


CAN THE UNITED NATIONS SUCCEED? Second Roy Milne Memorial Lecture, 
28 November 1951. By W. R. Crocker. Melbourne, Australian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1951. 20 pp. 83” x5}”". 1s. 6d. 

THis is a spirited and often well-directed attack on the more pretentious claims 

made on behalf of the United Nations and more particularly as regards its 
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collective security function. Yet disgust at the United Nations’ shortcomings 
overshadows the question which Professor Crocker presumably set out to dis- 
cuss, namely, whether in the world today there is any place for such an organiza- 
tion. Is the whole United Nations idea a snare and delusion or has it some part, 
however humble, to play in assuaging the bitterness of international rivalries? 
Professor Crocker indicates some valuable considerations but skirts around this 


main issue. G. L. GooDWIN 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATIons AFFAIRS 1950. Ed. by Clyde Eagleton 
and Richard N. Swift. New York, University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. vii-+-265 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”". $4.50. 36s. 

Tuis is the second of the series of volumes covering the lectures and discussions 

of the Institute for Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, which is conducted 

jointly by New York University and the United Nations Secretariat. 

During the 1950 Institute proceedings more time was given to discussion, 
which was led by a panel of experts, the lectures again being given by senior 
officials of the United Nations Secretariat, among them Ralph J. Bunche, 
top-ranking Director, Department of Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, and Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary General, Department of 
Public Information. The subjects covered included the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council, the Korean crisis and the Specialized Agencies. 

This is a useful series for the reader who wishes to obtain a genera] view of 
the activities of the United Nations from year to year. 


P. E. MoLEswortTH 


TENTH MONTAGUE BuRTON LECTURE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Peace 
and the United Nations. By Ralph J. Bunche. Leeds, the University, 
1952. 14 pp. 83” x5%". 6d. 

A GENERAL survey of the United Nations can do no more than touch upon the 

more important of a multitude of activities. This Dr Bunche does with skill 

and considerable wisdom but, as a member of the Secretariat, his critical faculties 
are rather naturally seldom brought into play. 


G. L. Goopwin 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE STERLING AREA. By A. R. Conan. London, Macmillan, 1952. ix+-192 pp. 
Tables. 82” x52”. 16s. 

Tus is a most important book. Its subject matter is central to the welfare of 

Britain. Economic policy should be guided by a precise knowledge of the 

problems of the sterling area as a whole, but these are all too little known to the 

general public. 

Mr Conan has assembled the main facts of the case in a readily intelligible 
form. He has managed to cover a great many topics within a comparatively 
small space, but his pages give no sense of being over-crowded. He has shown 
discretion in his selection and arrangement and writes with great objectivity. 
He presents the various problems with scrupulous impartiality and does not 
allow personal opinions to obtrude. He allows the facts to tell their own tale. 
Perhaps he is even a little too self-effacing. His personal point of view might 
have made the story somewhat more lively, but I judge that he eschewed such a 
personal approach by reason of his extreme sense of responsibility. The matters 
dealt with are of such vital importance and the ignorance in many quarters 
so profound, that he may well have been anxious to let the public have a com- 
pendium of information which not only was in fact, but was quite clearly seen 
to be, stripped of personal bias. 

In the early pages the reader may be inclined to think that, while it is no 
doubt desirable to have set out for reference the salient facts and figures, it is not 
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incumbent upon him on the instant to find his way through them. It is not at 
once apparent that these same facts and figures will in due course require him 
to make a rather violent adjustment in his ideas, if these have been formed in 
his mind by the reading of responsible newspapers or ministerial utterances. 
To show this it may be expedient to quote certain passages from Mr Conan’s 
last chapter. 


The basic data of the United Kingdom balance of payments at least should be 
sufficiently well known to obviate the need for extended comment, but even here 
it appears necessary to draw attention to the salient facts. It ought not to be pos- 
sible to put forward as an explanation of current difficulties the view that the United 
Kingdom has lost all its overseas investments and is now the greatest debtor country 
in the world, to explain the need for increasing exports by reference to a supposed 
loss of £200 million per annum of investment income, or to assign as a fundamental 
change in the balance of payments the reduction in shipping earnings. Nor is it 
sufficient to say that the United Kingdom as a result of inflationary pressure is im- 
porting too much and exporting too little, if the implication be that the volume of 
exports is unduly small and that of imports unduly large (pp. 163-4). The trade 
figures do not support the view that before the war the United Kingdom dollar 


deficit on merchandise trade account was covered by the trade surplus of the rest 
of the sterling area, as the latter was in fact only about one-tenth of the former. 
The volume figures make it difficult to attribute the dollar deficit to a deficiency of 
exports or an excess of imports, since in 1948 the sterling area as a whole exported 
(in terms of volume) at least 50 per cent more than before the war while the increase 
in imports amounted to only about 1o per cent. On the other hand, these facts 
rather diminish the force of the argument that the dollar gap could be closed by 
increasing the volume of exports : by 1948 an enormous increase in exports had been 
effected but the gap remained, and the extent of the further expansion in exports 
required to attain equilibrium was unknown (pp. 166-7). 


It appears from Mr Conan’s reasoning that the causes of the chronic post- 
war disequilibrium do not lie mainly in the loss of overseas investments or 
changes in the flow of goods. Rather we must look to the following as having 
much more far-reaching effects: the effect of the world-wide inflation on the 
relative positions of creditor and debtor, the changes in the terms of trade, and 
the stationariness of the dollar price of gold. Whoever keeps his mind fixed on 
these great causes of disturbance will find that he has to revise many notions 
in regard to the diagnosis and cure of recent and present troubles; whoever can 
think through the implications of the new and better diagnosis provided by Mr 
Conan may be able—but only at the expense of hard thought—to find remedies 
which are likely to be more effective than those so far tried. This is a case where 
intellectual clarification still has to be done; but the sands are running out. 
Mr Conan’s book should be in the hands of all who are concerned with Britain’s 
dangers and prospects. 

R. F. Harrop 


CONDITIONS OF FULL EMPLOYMENT. By Karl Gruber. Trans. by J. Meyer. 

London, Hodge, 1952. vi+-141 pp. Diagrams. Bibliog. 83" x53”. ras. 6d. 
WITH many countries enjoying, or afflicted by, hyper-full-employment, it has 
seemed since the end of the war less urgently important than many had feared 
(or hoped) that it would be to carry further the examination of the conditions 
necessary for the maintenance of full employment which had aroused such 
interest during the war in certain academic and political circles. That does not, 
however, necessarily mean that the problem should now be put on one side, and 
Dr Gruber’s treatise, which was first published some years ago, and is now made 
available in an English translation, deserves attention on account of its own 
intrinsic merits, apart from the incidental interest which it derives from the 
author’s record as the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Dr Gruber is indeed not much more successful than other writers on this 
subject in giving a precise definition of full employment, ‘the state of affairs 
in which every person willing to work finds an occupation in accordance with 
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his abilities’ (p. 1). Those who recall the earlier discussions of this problem will 
however find it instructive to compare with them Dr Gruber’s somewhat 
abstract analysis of the nature and consequences of the shifts in the distribution 
of purchasing power which he identifies as the ultimate cause of an economic 
crisis. 

When he comes to examine policy, Dr Gruber conciudes that ‘the first 
requirement is to make the economy more elastic: monopoly power must be 
restrained, and the factors in the economy must be made more adaptable’ 
(p. 134). There is nothing novel in this view; sound doctrine, however, loses 
none of its validity because those who dislike some of its implications deride it as 


being old-fashioned. 
ALLAN G. B,. FISHER 


THE EXCHANGE STABILITY PROBLEM. By G. Stuvel. Preface by J. Tinbergen. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1951. viii--242 pp. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. 9}” x6}’. 
2Is. 

Tuls is a book for the theoretical economist. The highly complicated analysis is 
effected by algebraical methods which, although as the author says ‘they do not 
surpass on the whole the knowledge of algebra acquired in the secondary 
school’ (p. 28), cannot be followed without a great deal of application. Just 
because this analysis appears to yield results in much more generalized form 
than other methods from Marshall onwards it is particularly important not to 
lose sight of its limitations. 

It is assumed that all functional relationships between variables can be 
expressed in the linear form y=a-+bx. This assumption can be made without 
loss of generality for small variations. The exchange stability analysed here is, 
therefore, as the author points out, the stability of an exchange equilibrium 
exposed to small disturbances. In practice the fundamental economic reactions 
to such small disturbances seem likely to be heavily outweighed by such 
extraneous factors as capital movements or crop variations; on the other hand, 
if the question is whether a 30 per cent devaluation will make it easier to free a 
currency which at its present value requires to be propped up by exchange and 
import restrictions or will, on the contrary, lead to complete collapse, this 
analysis cannot be applied. The ‘practical conclusions’ drawn from the applica- 
tion in the equations of some highly tentative ‘structural coefficients’ (elasti- 
cities, etc.), derived statistically by T. C. Chang for a number of countries 
would perhaps be more safely described as illustrative calculations. Does Sum- 
mary Conclusion 2, ‘The nature of the balance of payments equilibrium depends 
largely on the way in which home demand reacts on changes in incomes and 
prices . . .’ (p. 231) add much to the practical contention that the best defence of 
the exchange rates is a ‘sound’ internal economic policy? This sort of theory is 
still a very long way from the stage at which it can be directly used to give 
guidance to the administrator. 


EDWARD CHARLES 


MOBILIZING RESOURCES FOR WAR: the Economic Alternatives. By Tibor 
Scitovsky, Edward Shaw, and Lorie Tarshis. New York and London, 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. x-+-284 pp. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. $4.50. 38s. 6d. 

Tuis is an exercise in model-making. The purpose of war models is to provide 
military planners with an estimate of available volume of resources, essentially 
in terms of manpower, on stated assumptions about levels of civilian consump- 
tion and investment. The authors assume a build-up period of five years, at 
the end of which civilian consumption (in the United States) is reduced to the 
average per capita level of 1939, and investment is something less than main- 
tenance requirements. The consumption level may seem high for total war, but 
the authors show that the problems in getting down even to this level are almost 
insuperable. 
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It is paradoxical that a high output economy, which at first sight has so 
large a margin, should present this difficulty, but the low initial unemployment 
and high consumption both exacerbate the problems of full mobilization. The 
authors show that with an assumed army of 12-15 million men, gross invest- 
ment below current depreciation, and favourable assumptions about produc- 
tivity during mobilization, aggregate consumer income would amount to three 
times the value at current prices of the 1939 real consumer income per head. 
This creates a formidable inflationary gap, and to remove it by taxation requires 
such a penal level as to remove all incentive at the same time. 

Part I sets out the model. The awkward question of the effect of war damage 
on output is avoided by stating that the resources available for war must deal 
with this. Part 11 criticizes methods of control of inflation in the United States 
in the first and second world wars. Part 111 sets out the authors’ ideas of 
how to secure full mobilization next time. They advocate expenditure rationing, 
in effect the issue of a second currency, like the points used in Great Britain for 
clothing and certain foods between 1940 and 1948, but covering practically all 
expenditure. Consumers get their income in dollars, but after they have paid 
their taxes they get an issue of expendable currency, scaled down at steeply 
progressive rates. The balance of their incomes is compulsorily held in a third 
currency, with guaranteed purchasing power when ultimately released. 

It will be seen that the system is a considerable extension of the devices of 
consumer rationing and compulsory saving (through post-war credits) which 
were tried in the United Kingdom in a small way. The main doubt is whether 
the public would co-operate any better than with straight taxes, and if they 
did whether the accumulated credits would ever be released without inflation. 
Total mobilization certainly needs the most careful study, and this book is an 
interesting contribution. But the degree which can be achieved depends in the 
end on what the public can be induced to bear. The American potential is 
enormous. The American people will do what they are persuaded is necessary. 

MARGARET HALL 


INTERNATIONALER STEUERBELASTUNGSVERGLEICH: Steuer- und Sozialbelast- 
ung, Sozialprodukt, Verfiigungseinkommen, Investitionen, Verbrauch und 
Verteidigungsausgaben in den europadischen Landern und den Vereinigten 
Staaten. By Heinrich Strathus. Frankfurt am Main, Verlag fiir Geschichte 


und Politik, 1952. 68 pp. Tables. (Schriftenreihe der Deutschen Europa- 
Akademie. Heft 13.) 11?” x8}”. DM 7.80. 


A TOPICAL subject today is the difficult question of comparing the burden of 
defence costs to the individual countries of the Western world. Such a com- 
parison has now been attempted in Germany by Dr Strathus. The study, 
illustrated by forty-nine tables, covers the United States and nine Western 
European countries, all of them members of NATO except Western Germany 
and Sweden. The incidence of taxation, social benefits, and defence expenditure 
in these countries are analysed and compared, as well as the per capita income, 
investment, and private and public expenditure. However, the comparative 
tables must be read with care before drawing conclusions from them. For in- 
stance, the period selected for the individual countries varies, and the fact that 
1950-1 figures have been adopted for the United States while for most other 
countries 1951-2 figures were used has led to somewhat startling results. Thus, 
the proportion spent on defence by the Federal Republic (occupation costs) is 
shown as 7-9 per cent of the gross national product (when the cost of Berlin and 
the refugees is added to ‘defence expenditure’ the proportion rises to 16 per cent) ; 
and this is compared with 8-5 per cent in the case of the United States and 8-3 
per cent in the case of Great Britain! Unfortunately the ‘burden-sharing exer- 
cise’ which was carried out by the Temporary Council Committee of NATO is 
not available for purposes of comparison. 


MARIAN GELLNER 
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Four THOUSAND MILLION Moutus: Scientific Humanism and the Shadow of 
World Hunger. Ed. by F. Le Gros Clark and N. W. Pirie. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 222 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 7}” x5”. 12s. 6d. 

Tuts book has been prepared by a group of able scientific workers, each a 

recognized expert in his subject, and it deals with the possibilities of increasing 

food production to keep pace with the growth of population. F. le Gros Clark 
begins by setting out the problem as first stated by Malthus and modified by 
later workers: the present position is that the world population is increasing, 
the area of cultivated land is continuously being decreased by natural causes 
such as erosion or for social purposes other than food production, and only in 
few countries are the yields per acre increasing. G. V. Jacks discusses problems 
of soil conservation and F. Yates of intensification of output by use of fertilizers. 

Varieties of crops differ in their response to environmental conditions, and S. C. 

Harland describes the achievements of plant breeders in raising new and more 

productive varieties better suited to particular localities than those previously 

in use. 

Under ordinary agricultural systems animals transform only a small per- 
centage of their food into meat or milk: the possibility of raising their efficiency 
as producers of milk is discussed by H. D. Kay and of meat by John Hammond. 
The serious losses of crops by disease, probably rarely less than 10 per cent and 
often greater, are dealt with by F. C. Bawden. N. W. Pirie breaks new ground 
by discussing the possibility of utilizing the considerable quantity of green 
vegetable matter now annually wasted. C. E. Lucas writes a warning chapter 
on fish, emphasizing the dangers arising out of the fact that the implements for 
catching fish improve more rapidly than the measures for enabling them to 
multiply. Two chapters on treatment of food complete the book: one by 
G. A. Reay and C. L. Cutting on the preservation and use of fish, and the other 
by A. L. Bacharach and T. Crosbie-Walsh on the processing of food. Altogether 
this is a most useful volume which can be strongly recommended. 

E. JoHN RUSSELL 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND LABOR: Social Aspects of Economic Development. By 
Wilbert E. Moore. Foreword by Adolph Lowe. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press for the Institute of World Affairs, New School for Social 
Research; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xx+-410 pp. Diagrams. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Studies of the Institute of World Affairs.) 
84" x52”. $5. 32s. 6d. 

DEsPITE the immense economic advances realized in the more highly industrial- 

ized countries, the great majority of the world’s inhabitants are still largely 

unintegrated in the modern economic process, whether as producers or as con- 
sumers. The social, political, and economic disadvantages and dangers inherent 
in this situation are becoming more and more widely recognized in the 

‘developed’ countries, and more and more attention and effort are being 

consciously devoted to bringing about a better world balance. One of the 

greatest obstacles lies in finding, or bringing into being, in the undeveloped 
countries a labour force qualitatively and quantitatively capable of building up 

a modern industry. This subject has so far received very inadequate attention 

from social investigators. The book under review—a serious, sensible, and 

objective study—is the more to be welcomed. It consists essentially of three 
parts: a survey of the existing direct evidence—fragmentary and not always 
trustworthy—on the reluctance of ‘primitive’ people to accept transformation 
into modern industrial workers, and the causes of that reluctance, as well as on 
the motives or forces that tend to overcome it; a theoretical discussion of some 
of the issues involved; and a report on an actual case study carried out in 

Mexico. The evidence so far accumulated is not sufficient to justify many 

positive conclusions, though two conclusions tentatively reached by Professor 

Moore seem to deserve citation: that, at least in Mexico, ‘labour productivity for 
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equivalent degrees of capital development [reviewer’s italics] compares very 
favourably with that of the oldest industrial economies’ ; and that a trade union 
can play a most important part in counteracting the feeling of homesickness and 
defencelessness of the ‘primitive’ worker who leaves his village for the factory. 
The whole discussion, and particularly the review of existing evidence (supple- 
mented by an excellent bibliography) is of absorbing interest. It is the more to be 
regretted that some of the most interesting and significant passages are presented 
in a jargon quite impenetrable to the uninitiated—and so to the very people who 
could profit most by reading and pondering them. D. H. BLELLOcH 


FORMULATION AND ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF DEVELOPMENT PROJEcTs: Lectures 
Delivered at the Asian Centre on Agricultural and Allied Projects Training 
Institute on Economic Appraisal of Development Projects, Lahore, 
Pakistan, October-December 1950. Vols. 1 and 11. (Sponsored by the 
Government of Pakistan, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
U.N.) London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. xiv-+780 pp. Dia- 
grams. Charts. Tables. 9” 6”. 40s. $5.50. 

THESE volumes contain the lectures delivered by twenty-three lecturers, of 

eleven different nationalities, at the Asian Centre on Agricultural and Allied 

Projects in Lahore. The subjects covered are: development projects as part 

of national development programmes; appraising costs and benefits of develop- 

ment projects; methods of economic forecasting ; organization and administra- 
tion; financial aspects of economic development; preparing the final prospectus 
and proposal for a development project; and various special problems of 
economic development. The lectures, which contain a mass of valuable in- 
formation, are presented just as they were delivered, i.e. ‘in the form of colloquial 
discursive discussion with many illustrations, characteristic of extemporaneous 
discussion and teachings’. Such presentation inevitably detracts considerably 
from the ‘readability’ of the book, and adds greatly to its length. Moreover, 
the material was obviously assembled for publication in haste and the 
number of misprints is high. The sponsors of the course express the hope 

‘that eventually a publication may be prepared based on these and other 

materials which will provide a more concise text-book covering this field’; and 

specialists concerned with problems of technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment may well echo this hope. D. H. BLELLOcH 


Wark ON Want: a Plan for World Development. London, Association for 
World Peace, 1952. 96 pp. Tables. 73”5}”. Is. 

THis pamphlet has been written for the Association for World Peace by a 

drafting committee composed of Sir Richard Acland, Mr Leslie Hale, and Mrs 

Mary Rosser. It summarizes the existing schemes for assistance to under- 

developed countries and states the case for comprehensive international action. 

The writers recognize that ‘in the first stages of increasing food production 
we must expect birth-rates to expand still more rapidly, and death-rates to fall’ 
(p. 14). But ‘if nothing is done to secure a dramatic increase in world food 
production we shall face a world crisis by starvation in the lifetime of most of us’ 
(p. 15). But what if even a dramatic increase in food production so accelerates 
the increase of population that the crisis is not averted? The pamphlet only 
offers an act of faith in reply. 

There is a commendably frank admission of the weak points of the Govern- 
ments of the under-developed countries (pp. 67-9 and 82) but the writers hardly 
take account of the fact that this obstacle might very greatly curtail the scheme. 

They quote the United Nations Experts’ estimate of $19,134 million a year, 
and they contemplate contributions from the advanced countries of the order of 
$10,000 million a year (pp. 62-3). They reckon that even if immediate steps are 
taken now to set up an International Development Authority with adequate 

KK 
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powers, the money will not be needed till after the ‘hump’ of defence expenditure 
has been passed, say, 1953 or 1954 (p. 85). Perhaps! 
R. G. HAWTREY 


STANDARDS AND TECHNIQUES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION with special reference 
to Technical Assistance for Under-developed Countries. Report by the 
Special Committee on Public Administration Problems. London, H.M.S.O. 
for United Nations, 1952. vi+65 pp. 9”x6". 3s. gd. 50 cents. 

TECHNICAL (and economic) assistance to an under-developed country can 

obviously produce little effective result unless the country possesses a reasonably 

stable and efficient administration. Accordingly, the Director-General of the 

Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations appointed a Special 

Committee, composed of seven members (one each from Cuba, France, India, the 

Netherlands, and Puerto Rico, and two from the United States), ‘to.prepare a 

document which can serve as a guide for surveying the status of the public 

administration of an under-developed country ; for identifying the steps that can 
be taken by a newly organized country in establishing its administration ; and 
for determining the measures which might be considered by an older and 
more established country in endeavouring to improve its administrative system’ 
(p. 1). This report of the Committee records the defects that are often found 
in the administrations of under-developed countries (and, indeed, of many 
other countries as well), and lays down a number of unexceptionable principles 
and precepts, starting from the hypothesis that ‘an effective system of public 
administration must be founded on a policy which tends to broaden the range 
of personal freedom, economic and social opportunity, and political democracy’ ; 
but it has little to say on the essential question: just what practical steps could 

a ‘technical assistance’ expert usefully take or recommend for the effective 

application of such principles and precepts to the administration of any 

particular under-developed country? 


D. H. BLELLocH 


NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 3rd rev. ed. By J. E. Meade and 

Richard Stone. Cambridge, Bowes, 1952. 48 pp. Tables. 7}”*5”. 3s. 
THE first edition of this pamphlet was published in 1944. A second revised 
edition, published in 1948, has now been followed by a third revised edition 
which brings the statistical picture of income and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom and the United States up to the year 1950. The pamphlet gives a 
clear description of the various meanings of the term ‘national income’ and 
illustrates with reference to official statistics the size of all ‘personal income 
before tax’, and by adding undistributed profits to the latter determines the 
size of all ‘private income before tax’. The estimate of ‘net national income at 
factor cost’ or simply the national income is derived from the estimate of ‘private 
income before tax’ by subtracting all transfer payments and by adding govern- 
ment income from property. In subsequent paragraphs the authors discuss 
changes in personal, private, and national income and the reaction of such 
changes on consumption, payments of taxes, saving, investment, and govern- 
ment expenditure. With the addition of two sections on quantity and price 
changes, and on social accounting, the pamphlet remains the most informative, 
lucidly presented, introduction to this important subject. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CO-OPERATION 1945-52. By Brian Tew. London, 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1952. xi+180 pp. Tables. Index. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library. Economics, ed: R. F. Harrod.) 7$x 5”. 
8s. 6d. 

Tuts introduction to international monetary economics should appeal to a 

wide reading public. There is a minimum of words and a maximum of clarity. 

In Part 1, on the monetary balance of payments theory, the emphasis is laid 
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on current problems of exchange control and devaluation, the minimum of space 
necessary being devoted to the gold standard of the past. Part m is mainly 
descriptive. It deals with the inadequacies of the International Monetary 
Fund and shows how it had to be supplemented by the European Payments 
Union to meet the needs of Western Europe. It concludes with a chapter (1x) on 
the sterling area, giving the more important historical data and a description of 
its mechanism. Part 11 is an outline of international monetary history since 1945. 
Most of the controversial points arise in Part 1m. In his analysis of the 
devaluation of 1949 (pp. 166-74) the author argues on Hawtrey—Harrod lines. 
He points to the alternative cure for external deficits: ‘. . . the countries which 
mastered their inflations first tended to develop external surpluses...’ (p. 155). 
Of special interest to economists will be Professor Tew’s warning against 
countries ‘exporting’ their inflations (pp. 64-5, 164-5). WY ievsa 


CorFEE, TEA AND Cocoa: an Economic and Political Analysis. By V. D. 
Wickizer. Preface by Joseph S. Davis. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xiii+-497 pp. Maps. Charts. 
Tables. Index. (No. 1. Food Research Institute series ‘Food, Agriculture, 
and World War 11’.) 9}”6}”. $5. 40s. 


Tuis is the first volume to be published in a series of commodity studies under- 
taken by the Food Research Institute at Stanford University to trace develop- 
ments in world production and world trade of important foodstuffs during and 
since the last war. 

Judging from the present book, the series will be mainly useful as works of 
reference. If ‘analysis’ is understood to signify the scrutiny of policies and 
developments in the light of certain economic, or political principles, the sub- 
title appears misleading. What the author offers is a detailed record, based 
mainly on published sources, of the war and post-war situation and future 
prospects in the world markets of the three commodities dealt with. The book 
would have greatly benefited if the author had tightened up his material, 
avoided repetition, and been more sparing in his use of quotations, many of 
which carry little weight. 

The picture is clearly drawn from an American angle, the principal theme 
being the impact of developments on United States economic interests. Perhaps 
the most informative passages (pp. 357-72) are those recording the reaction of 
United States manufacturing and trading interests to the establishment of 
statutory Cocoa Marketing Boards in British West Africa (including attempts 
to develop new cocoa-growing areas within the sphere of United States political 
influence). It is to be regretted that the author has not dealt at greater length 
with the similar policies applied in some non-British countries. He has little to 
say about the Bahia Cocoa Institute and hardly anything about the mono- 
polistic exporting organization in French West Africa. In the section on coffee, 
the smaller producing areas, nearly all in Africa, which have greatly increased 
in importance during the last decade, deserved less perfunctory treatment. 

None the less, research workers in the field covered by the book will be grate- 
ful to the author for having assembled a considerable volume of useful informa- 
tion and presented it in a convenient form. 

CHARLOTTE LEUBUSCHER 


Les SALAIRES. By Robert Mossé. Observations by Raymond Rivet and 
Raymond Dumas. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1952. 324 pp. Diagrams. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Bilans de la Connaissauce Economique under 
the direction of Robert Mossé, no. 3.) 8?” 54". Frs. 950. 


Tuts work, following the model arrangement of the series of introductory studies 
in which it appears, starts with a summary of economic doctrines on the subject 
of wages from the beginning of the present century (with a few preliminary 
pages on the earlier theories of the subsistence wage and the wage-fund). The 
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doctrine of marginal productivity is rightly taken to be the foundation of wage 
theories since 1900. An ingenious chapter is devoted to variations of the supply 
and demand curves of labour and the very real complexities and apparent 
paradoxes to which they are subject. 

There follow chapters introducing the subject of cyclical fluctuations, un- 
employment and inflation, and discoursing on the human factor. On the whole 
the summarizing of theory is well done. But the theory of wages is not linked 
with any theory of profit and consequently the treatment both of unemployment 
and of inflation is incomplete. 

There is a useful section dealing with the wage statistics of France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States by MM. Raymond Rivet and Raymond 
Dumas. And an essential feature of the series is the bibliography of 100 pages, 
supplying not merely titles but summaries of 192 books. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


COLLECTED Economic Papers. By Joan Robinson. Oxford, Blackwell, 1951. 
xii+236 pp. Index. 83”x53". 21s. 

Tuis collection contains some twenty papers, most of them written and first 
published in the nineteen-thirties and nineteen-forties. They cover a wide range 
of subjects: competition, prices, and costs; money, output, and employment; 
development, and international trade. The common factor is the critical 
attitude toward the type of economic theory in which the present generation of 
academic economists was educated. 

A few early essays, now reprinted, belong to the period when imperfect com- 
petition theory seemed to provide the missing link between academic economics 
and the problems of the real world. Mrs Robinson now notes by way of intro- 
duction that this was after all the wrong turn. Static analysis, whether of perfect 
or imperfect markets, is the real villain of the piece, although Mrs Robinson is 
ready to admit that ‘lumps of common sense . . . are embedded in it’ (p. 177, 
from a review essay, first published in 1949, ‘The Theory of Planning’ on Soviet 
Economic Development since 1917, by Maurice Dobb). It was Keynes who first 
broke through the husk of static analysis, and for a number of years Mrs Robin- 
son’s work was mainly devoted to expounding and defending the General 
Theory. Later she became increasingly fascinated by the kind of questions that 
Marx discussed (though not by the answers he gave); Keynes’s system of 
thought, she argues, still operates within a restricted field, and we badly need 
a theory of long-run development. A review essay, ‘Mr Harrod’s Dynamics’ 
first published in 1949, on Towards a Dynamic Economics, by R. F. Harrod, and 
various pieces on Marx (one published in Critica Economica, 1948) only go to 
show that this field is still wide open. 

Most of these essays are in the nature of shert critical comments, but there 
are some which contain a more systematic analysis, and among them a paper, 
‘The Pure Theory of International Trade’ (published in Review of Economic 
Studies, 1946-7) is outstanding. Although the procedure—to transpose a 
classical model into a non-classical world—may be debatable at some points, 
this is a masterly exposition, in twenty odd pages, of the fundamentals of 
international trade theory. 

The professional economist will welcome this collection; the general reader 


would find most of it indigestible. = ee 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INCOME AND WEALTH 1937-47. Ed. by Daniel Creamer. 
Introduction by Simon Kuznets. Cambridge, Bowes for the International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth, 1952. xvi-+-184 pp. Index. 
(Annotated International Bibliographies on Income and Wealth, Vol. 1.) 
10” X7}”. 63s. 

Tuts is a well-organized bibliography. The annotations are informative and 

succinct, and there is an adequate index. It is particularly valuable because it is 
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international in scope and annual supplementary volumes are promised in the 
future. 
B. K. 


SCIENCE AND ATOMIC POWER 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE Atomic AcE. By James B. Conant. 
Introduction by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders. London, Oxford University 
Press for the London School of Economics and Political Science and the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 42 pp. (Stevenson Memorial 
Lecture, no. 3). 7$”X5". 5s. 

PRESIDENT OF HARVARD, distinguished chemist and outspoken friend of Great 

Britain at a critical time in the war, Dr Conant is well qualified to speak of 

Anglo-American relations and especially on their scientific aspect. The fact that 

one of the most promising branches of physics became almost overnight of 

supreme military importance has affected profoundly the relationship between 
science and government in each of our countries, as well as the relations between 
the countries in both spheres. ‘Equate the advance of a branch of science with 
national security and you automatically cancel the assumption that science 
knows no frontiers’ (p. 24). The days are gone when Sir Humphry Davy could 
be given a French award in the middle of a war between the two countries. Dr 

Conant feels, rightly, that it is foolish to pretend that secrecy is not essential. 

It is just bad luck that now, for the first time, the design of an important weapon 

happens to involve knowledge that is of first-rate interest to science. Let us 

accept this and recognize it for the exception that it is, lest the evil spread to 
other branches of science. It has unfortunately brought irritations. The 
leakages by physicists in British employment, though some of the worst occurred 
under United States conditions of security, have naturally annoyed American 
opinion. The periodic unwillingness of the United States to co-operate on atomic 
matters (largely due, Conant thinks, to failure to bring the Senate into touch 
properly from the start) and the attacks on academic freedom in some American 
universities, which he thinks are being met, have equally annoyed the British. 

He asks for give and take, and all sensible men on both sides of the Atlantic 

will support him. 

G. P. THOMSON 


THE CHALLENGE OF ATOMIC ENERGY. By E. H. S. Burhop and John Hasted. 
London, Lawrence & Wishart, 1951. x+137 pp. Index. 7}”x5”". 6s. 6d. 
Le CERCLE INFERNAL. By Louis Marlio. Paris, Flammarion, 1951. 410 pp. 
8}" x6". Frs. 760. 
THESE two books share the ill fortune, as appears from internal evidence, that 
they were prepared for publication before Mr Gordon Dean, the Chairman of 
the official Atomic Energy Commission of the United States Government, an- 
nounced in October 1951 the important discovery of a means by which atomic 
energy could be used to arm tactical weapons which would be found very 
effective in resistance to aggression. In fact, Mr Dean claimed, not only does 
this provide hope that aggressive action can be quickly arrested, but that its 
existence would greatly strengthen the defence and so provide ‘a real hope for 
peace’. Hitherto atomic energy has been regarded as a means for further in- 
tensifying the threat of the mass bombing of large cities and closely packed 
industrial areas, even beyond the scale of the incendiary bombing of Tokyo in 
the last war. Now it affords the prospect of a much desired means for resistance 
to aggressive action. 

That the joint authors of The Challenge of Atomic Energy were unaware of 
this important advance seems to be made quite clear from page 48, on which it 
is remarked that ‘there would appear to be a sound case from the military view- 
point for attempting to devise ways and means of producing bombs somewhere 
intermediate in strength between the atomic bomb and the more conventional 
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types of high explosive’. But the authors do not face, in their subsequent argu- 
ment, the question how their conclusions would be affected if and when this dis- 
covery were actually made, as it now appears to have been. 

It is notable that the authors should stress the point that the expenditure in 
the United States for the military uses of atomic energy is fifty times as great as 
that on its peaceful uses, but it has to be remembered that until international 
control of atomic energy, with adequate safeguards, is provided, it may be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to encourage any large-scale ‘peaceful uses’. 


The 400 pages of M. Marlio’s book are devoted to the doleful thesis that man’s 
technical progress is actually the cause of war and that war itself encourages 
further technical progress, the one feeding the other; and that this creates the 
‘cercle infernal’ which surrounds us. Our lives are indeed circumscribed by 
dangers innumerable, but may it not be said that as great a peril as any may 
arise from the increasing over-population of the world through the marked 
lowering of the death-rate by such beneficent applications of science as the 
activities of the medical and civil engineering professions? 

H. E. WIMPERIS 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS BETWEEN THE Two WoRLD WaARs, Ig19-39. By 
E. H. Carr. London, Oxford University Press, 1952. ix+-146 pp. Index. 
(The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1951. The Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations.) 8?” x53?". 18s. 


MR Carr reveals in this printing of his Albert Shaw Lectures his customary 
skill in arrangement and presentation of material, here enhanced by that ease 
and facility of style that characterized his earlier writings. Much of what he has 
to say is no doubt not new, but the expert no less than the general reader will 
find his perceptions sharpened and his insight deepened by this clear and com- 
pelling survey. The Rapallo policy and the Pact of August 1939 are placed in 
their proper historical context of Frederick the Great and Bismarck, and the 
influence of Versailles in causing the remarkable combination of German Right 
and Russian Left is thus seen in true perspective. But Mr Carr believes that men 
act rationally and the mainspring of their conduct is the lust for power; and 
he is so persuaded of the cogency of his thesis (that Germany is powerful in 
alliance with Russia and courts destruction in forsaking her) that he cannot 
really understand why Hitler attacked the Soviet Union in 1941, and he clearly 
implies his own answer to the question ‘whether German leaders, once more in 
possession of the means to conduct a German foreign policy, would be content 
for a third time to reject the policy of Bismarck and the advice of the most 
successful of their monarchs to ‘cultivate the friendship of these barbarians’ 
(p. 137). But is there no possibility that German leadership might recognize the 
fatality of expansionism, and might see that friendship with ‘these barbarians’ 
might barbarize themselves? 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


L’ITatta E Git Accorpi TEDESCO-SOVIETICI DELL’AGOSTO 1939. By Mario 
Toscano. Firenze, Sansoni, 1952. 96 pp. (Biblioteca della ‘Rivista di studi 
politici internazionali’ in Firenze. 2nd Series: 1v.) 9}” x63”. 500 lire. 


Tuis is an extremely important addition to the study of the events leading up 
to the second world war. By going through the illuminating despatches of Rosso, 
the Italian Ambassador in Moscow at that time, Professor Toscano has been 
able to explain a good many points which had hitherto remained obscure. Ciano’s 
conversation with Helfand, the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Rome at the end of 
June 1939 (to which Molotov referred when speaking to Schulenburg in the 
middle of August; see Nazi—Soviet Relations, p. 54) was followed on 4 July by 
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a visit of Rosso to Potemkin: both talks were intended by Ciano to facilitate 
a German-Russian rapprochement, thus ensuring a break-down of the Russian 
negotiations with Britain and France. 

Professor Toscano, further, examines the extraordinary fact that, in spite 
of steps such as these, the Italian Government seemed taken by surprise when 
the German-Soviet pact came to be realized. For, although Rosso supplied 
them with perhaps the best contemporary accounts of Muscovite policy, they 
preferred to rely upon Attolico, their Ambassador in Berlin and an inferior judge 
of the situation. 

It is interesting to learn from Professor Toscano that the sensational state- 
ment in Stalin’s speech of 10 March 1939, in which he expressed scorn for those 
who anticipated a German attack upon the Ukraine, was a reply to what the 
Russians had been secretly but inaccurately informed about Chamberlain’s 
talks with Mussolini two months earlier (see Documents on British Foreign Policy. 
Series m1, Vol. 11, pp. 524-5). Professor Toscano speculates as to whether this 
was due to one of the notorious leakages at the British Embassy in Rome. 

In his preface Professor Toscano deplores the lack of Russian material, a lack 
which is bound, as he insists, to make every attempt at the scientific recon- 
struction of the period ‘unilaterale’. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Crano’s Drary 1937-8. Trans. and notes by Andreas Mayor. Introduction by 
Malcolm Muggeridge. London, Methuen, 1952. xii+220 pp. Index. 8?” x 
52". 2is. 
Count Crano became Italian Foreign Minister in 1936; and not many months 
afterwards he began the habit of keeping a day-to-day diary in which he noted 
down his impressions of conversations and persons interviewed and recorded the 
course of negotiations in progress, interspersed with occasional remarks of a 
more personal nature. The later diaries, dealing with the immediate pre-war 
and war periods from 1939 to just before Ciano’s execution at Verona in January 
1944, appeared in English translation in 1947 and were reviewed in the October 
1947 issue of International Affairs (pp. 590-1). 

The present volume, running from 23 August 1937 to the end of 1938, 
might at first sight be thought to be of less interest than the war diaries. Yet to 
follow from inside the gradual building-up of pre-war Italian foreign policy, 
with its vacillations towards Britain and France on the one hand, and with the 
ever-increasing pull towards Germany on the other, proves in some ways an 
even more absorbing spectacle than that of the later years when the die was cast. 
To Ciano in these earlier diaries the game of foreign politics still seems new and 
intriguing: he is sure of himself, tortured by few doubts as to the wisdom of the 
line to be taken, and none, apparently, so far, as to the wisdom of the Duce; 
and his cynicism and irresponsibility, though already abundantly displayed 
towards almost every other personality and topic, do not yet extend to the 
Fascist State or its author. Thus this book, quite apart from its great value as a 
historical document, has the dramatic quality of a scene drawn by a writer 
serenely unaware of the catastrophic end in store both for himself and for the 
era he portrayed. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


Das OFFENE PROBLEM: ein Riickblick auf zwei Jahrzehnte Deutscher Frank- 
reichpolitik. By Otto Abetz. Foreword by Ernst Achenbach. Cologne, 
Greven, I95I. 330 pp. Index. 9}”6}”. DM 14.80. 


FEw people would today question the importance of Franco-German under- 
standing, and equally, few would agree with a passage in the introduction to 
Herr Abetz’s book (by a representative of the Free Democratic Party in the 
Landtag of North Rhine-Westphalia) which declares that among French colla- 
borators during the war ‘an overwhelming majority carried a European ideal in 
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their hearts without ceasing to be good patriots’. Herr Abetz, German Am- 
bassador in Paris during the second world war, undoubtedly has a deep love for 
France; he was married to a Frenchwoman, and has worked all his life for his 
conception of Franco-German understanding. The book describes that work 
from 1927 until his arrest and trial as a war criminal and was written in prison. 
His thesis is simple. Collaborators in France were not in the main supporters of 
National Socialism; they were, like Laval, supporters of Briand’s European 
Unity ideas. But Hitler and his political and military advisers lost a unique 
opportunity during the war of cementing Franco-German relations and of 
creating the pre-requisite of European unity. The French Resistance, on the 
other hand, was a mixture of a nationalist movement, aiming at the liberation 
of the country, and a left-wing revolutionary organization for whom liberation 
from foreign foes was bound up with the seizure of political power. 

There is much that is of interest in Herr Abetz’s version of Franco-German 
relations during the past twenty years, and especially during the second world 
war, for readers who have lived through the events which he describes and have 
read other better-documented accounts of them. By the end of the book, right 
and wrong, fact and fiction have ceased to be more than glittering fragments, 
seen through the author’s private kaleidoscope. It is unfortunately published 
in Germany; the introduction speaks of ‘men of good will’, like Abetz, unjustly 
penalized in defiance of the fundamental principles of democracy, because they 
continue to work, not only for Franco-German understanding but also against 
the Communist danger. Moreover, National Socialism appears only as an un- 
important side issue in Das Offene Problem. Herein lies its danger in Germany 


today. H. G. LippELL 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES (1789-1950). 6th ed. 
By A. J. Grant and Harold Temperley. Rev. and ed. by Lillian M. Penson. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green, 1952. xxii+603 pp. Maps. 
Index. 83” 53". 25s. 

SINCE its first appearance this has been a standard text-book. Its latest revision 

has extended its chronological scope, but not altered its general character. 

Those who want an outline of the relations of the great Powers, in which stress is 

laid on diplomacy and war, and a terse account of some of the chief ideological 

movements and some of the trends in the domestic history of the larger States, 
would do well to acquire the new edition and will certainly feel grateful to 

Dame Lillian Penson for her revision and continuation of the work of the two 

original authors. In order to do well what they wanted to do, the writers have 

had to exclude much. There is little here about the domestic history of the 
smaller countries, little about economic developments—though there are some 
pertinent remarks—and little about the Papacy after the reign of Pius 1x. Ina 
book of this size omissions are inevitable, and these are noted, not as a criticism, 
but for the information of prospective readers, some of whom may think that 
what is left out is quite as important as what is put in. But to say that is only 
another way of stating the obvious truth that no one book can meet all needs. 

Prospective readers, however, should also be told that this book combines 

lucidity and accuracy in a remarkable degree. Search for errors is unrewarding. 

The present reviewer can point only to a rather misleading statement about the 

‘chassepot’ on page 258. 

Mark A. THOMSON 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EvuROPE: a History. By C. E. Black and E. C. Helmreich. 
New York, Knopf, 1950. xxiii+928 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. g}” x64". $6. 

ALTHOUGH this comprehensive and lucid survey is primarily concerned with 

Europe, some considerable attention has been devoted to the Middle and Far 
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East, and to the foreign relations of the United States. Nor have the authors 
confined themselves to the diplomatic relations of the period, but have included 
sections on the domestic politics and economic, social, and constitutional 
development of the States of Europe and the Middle East, which brings into 
relief the mutual relationship between the internal and international politics of 
the period. Such sections are balanced by chapters on the broad European 
political, economic, social, and ideological trends of the last fifty years. There 
are also short but admirable accounts of the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. 

The whole period is divided into well proportioned sections, and is sustained, 
with one or two exceptions, by an objective spirit. The authors in their account 
of the Pacific War, 1941-5, might have given a little more attention to the 
Commonwealth contribution. In the concluding chapter, the writers discuss the 
transformation of Europe’s position from political and economic predominance 
at the beginning to weakness and partition in the middle of the century, and 
suggest that the reason is ‘the inability of European Society to extend political 
authority to continental or international spheres . . .’ (p. 830). They consider 
that Europe’s task today is that of ‘making the difficult adjustment to a 
secondary role in world affairs, and of contributing to the efforts to secure the 
peace and welfare of mankind a wisdom and experience which no other peoples 
possessed’ (p. 831). 

If allowance is made for such errors as the statements that in 1933 Henlein 
dissolved the old Nazi party in Czechoslovakia and that the proposed Austro- 
German customs union was abandoned after the International Court had 
delivered its advisory opinion, the book is a useful introduction to the period. 
Moreover, it has a very full bibliography, and the maps, charts, and illustrations 
are admirable. 


ITEUAN G. JOHN 


THE MULTINATIONAL EMPIRE: Nationalism and National Reform in the Habs- 
burg Monarchy 1848-1918. Vol. 1. Empire and Nationalities. Vol. 11. 
Empire Reform. By Robert A. Kann. New York, Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xxxv-+867 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 94” x6}”. $12.50. 82s. 


Tuts work is like a ponderous dictionary to the history of Austria and Hungary 
from 1848 to 1918, but it is so ponderous that one wishes it had actually taken 
dictionary form. For even to those of us who are eternally fascinated by the 
subject and its very intricacies Dr Kann’s two volumes are almost unreadable. 
They are like a literal translation from the German, weighed down with com- 
pound words like socio-economic and historic-traditional—how, incidentally, 
could a tradition fail to be historic? 

The first volume, Empire and Nationalities, covers well-worn ground very, 
very thoroughly, with a list of all the Habsburg nationalities and their demands 
as they evolved during the period. The second volume, Empire Reform, is 
probably the more useful, setting out as it does the constitutional landmarks 
of the time from the Kremsier Reichstag to the Franchise Reform of 1907; 
it also makes a comprehensive list of the individual persons who helped to shape 
the history of the Dual Monarchy in any way. Many of these people, such as 
Fischhof, Frobel, and later Aurel Popovici, made interesting attempts to solve 
the puzzle of the nationalities; their names are little known in the English- 
speaking world. The unfortunate Crown Prince Rudolph is here at last rescued 
from the film directors with an analysis of his Grosse Denkschrift itber die innere 
und dussere Politik Osterreich-Ungarns which he wrote in January 1886 and 
which was in fact published in his biography by Oskar von Mitis so long ago as 
1928. Dr Kann considers the Denkschrift and Rudolph’s many other political 
writings to be as brilliant in their observations as they are foolish in their 
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conclusions (vol. 11, p. 183). It is interesting to be reminded that such different 
characters as Rudolph and his cousin Francis Ferdinand were anti-Magyar 
because Magyar chauvinism threatened the future of their dynasty; Rudolph 
feared the danger the Hungarians created by their intolerance, yet was intensely 
susceptible to Magyar panache. 

The appendixes at the end of Dr Kann’s second volume are extremely useful; 
in addition to population figures, they give the national proportions in the 
Austrian bureaucracy together with the language laws in Austria from 1910, 
important facts taken from old classics on the subject, such as Hugelmann’s Das 
Nationalitétenrecht des alten Osterreich and Fischel’s Das Osterreichische Sprachen- 
recht. Dr Kann’s valuable notes are embedded at the end of each volume which 
surely makes them more difficult to appreciate. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


RETROSPECT: the Memoirs of The Rt Hon. Viscount Simon. London, Hutchin- 
son, 1952. 327 pp. Illus. Index. 9}” x6}”. 25s. 


IN writing his retrospect Lord Simon set out to throw a little fresh light on the 
political events and controversies of the past half century and to give some 
account of his own contacts with them. The result is a chronicle of admirable 
clarity and judicial objectivity without a word of rancour or ill-will. The first 
three chapters on Quiet Homes and First Beginnings, on Fettes and Oxford and 
on Going to the Bar are preliminary but essential to his main purpose for they 
lay the foundations of his approach to what is to follow, beginning with the 
Tariff Reform controversy at the opening of the century. Afterwards he 
became convinced that pure free trade orthodoxy in a world obstinately devoted 
to swinging tariffs was impossible (p. 67). But in 1902 every Liberal not only 
believed in free trade but scouted every argument that a change was needed. 
So also on conscription in the first world war, he resigned rather than agree, 
fearing that the change to compulsion would not add to our real power to win. 
‘But where I was wrong was in failing to appreciate the psychological effect alike 
on our allies and on the men in the field and their anxious relatives at home of 
this demonstration that we would stick at nothing’ (p. 107). The price paid was 
his loss of a Cabinet office and a long set-back to his political career. Even so 
there was the inquiry into the Irish insurrection over which he presided, his 
speech on the general strike, his chairmanship of the Statutory Commission on 
India, his breaks with the Liberals on their support of the first Labour Govern- 
ment, with Lloyd George over land taxation, and with the Free Traders, ending 
in his leadership of the National Liberals who were willing to co-operate with 
Tories (‘the sharp contrast which divided us at the beginning of the century no 
longer existing’, p. 172-3) and his appointment as Foreign Secretary in Mac- 
donald’s government of co-operation (p. 174). In Chapter x entitled Foreign 
Affairs 1931-5 Lord Simon remarks that in judging the policy then followed due 
allowance must be made for the special circumstances of the time; the dis- 
illusionments following on the war to end war, the determination that there 
must be no repetition of war horrors, the belief in international disarmament 
and in the League of Nations, the contrast between the capacity of a Labour 
Government in 1950 to promote enormously enlarged armaments and the speech 
of Mr Attlee in 1934 on the proposed expansion of the Royal Air Force: ‘We 
deny the need for increased arms. . . . We deny the proposition that an in- 
creased British Air Force will make for the peace of the world’ (p. 179), and the 
support the Samuelite Liberals gave to the Labour vote of censure. He deals 
in the same manner with the Manchurian incident and the Stimson doctrine. 
When Mr Baldwin succeeded Macdonald, Lord Simon returned to the Home 
Office where he was serving when he resigned over conscription. He deals 
shortly with the abdication of Edward vii and devotes a whole chapter to a 
defence of Munich asking the critics ‘to indicate what is the preferable course 
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which in the actual circumstances of September 1938 Britain should have taken?’ 
(Ppp. 253-4)- 


LECONFIELD 


TEDDER. By Roderic Owen. London, Collins, 1952. 320 pp. Index. 8%” x52”. 
18s. 
INTERESTING as is the life of such an outstanding figure as Lord Tedder, and the 
story of the use of air power in Europe during the war, it is no disparagement to 
the author or his subject to say that the more permanent value of this book is 
the light it throws on the past and future organization and function of air war- 
fare. While the Army and the Navy wanted air power (under their own control 
if possible) to be mainly employed in guarding troops or ships, and Bomber 
Command wanted it to be mainly employed against industrial targets, Tedder 
held a middle view. He early realized that air power had to be used jointly with 
air and sea power but above all to dominate enemy air power. When the latter 
weakened, after D day in France, he insisted upon making enemy communica- 
tions the main target, although V2 launching sites had also to be attacked. 
Tedder’s success, although he had a well trained mind, was mainly due to 
character. In spite of his gentle sarcasm his skill in dealing with conflicting 
parties and views, not only between the Allies but between the three British 
services, and even within the Royal Air Force, was second only to that of 
Eisenhower, whose deputy he was. It was his personality even more than his 
powers of organization which made Mediterranean Air Command such a 
success. But he was more than a great air commander. In Eisenhower’s words 
‘Tedder’s mind comprehended war . . . as the entire effort of a nation’ (p. 268). 
T. H. MINSHALL 


MINNEN. Vol.1: Fore 1914. Vol. m1: 1914-32. By Ernst Wigforss. Stockholm, 
Tidens Forlag, 1950 and 1951. 814 pp. Illus. Index. 8}"54". Part 1 
Kr. 8.75. Bound Kr. 14.25. Part 1 Kr. 14.50. Bound Kr. 19.50. 
EXPECTATIONS ran high when it became known that Ernst Wigforss, up to 
1949 Swedish Minister of Finance, and at all times one of the most widely known 
members of the Social Democratic Party, was writing his memoirs. 

In the first volume Mr Wigforss comes up to these expectations but in the 
second he does not. In the first volume (up to 1914) dealing with his youth and 
early manhood it is indeed fascinating to see how a man of his great gifts and 
wide interests, who began by being entirely absorbed in philology, was gradually 
so strongly attracted by the wider field of human relations that in the end he cast 
aside a promising university career and entered the field of practical politics. 
The second volume, covering the period up to the year 1932, deals mainly with 
his early years as member of the Upper House and the short period during which 
he was Minister of Finance for the first time. 

Both volumes tel] us not only of actual events in Mr Wigforss’s life but of his 
impressions, reactions, ideals, and dreams; although this discursiveness adds to 
the attraction of the first volume it detracts from the value of the second, making 
it at times rather tiresome and irritating. The discursiveness of the first volume 
explains in a way the irresistible charm of the man, his love of poetry, his search 
for truth and beauty wherever to be found. The second volume, on the other 
hand, is carelessly written, lacks careful editing, events are difficult to follow, 
and there is too much indulgence in idle speculation. As a consequence some of 
the good points, his character sketches for instance, get drowned in a mass of 
irrelevant detail. 

Mr Wigforss was one of the original members of the Social Democratic Party 
of Sweden and one of its great fighters. He was loved, hated, and feared for the 
brilliance and sincerity of his oratory and the ruthlessness of his politics. His 
memoirs should be of permanent value to Swedish political history and may also 
provide valuable hints to politicans all over the world. It must be hoped there- 
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fore that the third volume, which will probably appear within the reasonably 
near future, will rival the first rather than the second, and that the latter may 
undergo some revision in a future edition. Severely and carefully cut the three 
volumes might form an attractive book suitable for translation. 

A. H. Hicks 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


Arr Power: Key to Survival. By Alexander P. de Seversky. Foreword by 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté. London, Herbert Jenkins, 
1952. xiv+314 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x53”. 21s. 

In July 1915, Alexander de Seversky, then a young pilot in the Russian Naval 

Air Service, lost his right leg in air combat. Despite this handicap he returned 

to flying duties and completed fifty-seven operational sorties, during which he 

destroyed no less than thirteen enemy aircraft. Sent on a mission to America, 
he offered his services to the United States Government when the Bolsheviks 
usurped power in Russia. Becoming an American citizen in 1927, he gained high 
distinction as an aeronautical engineer, designing many successful aircraft 
including the Thunderbolt, a fighter extensively used for long-range escort 

duties. He has also produced many valuable inventions, among which was a 

bomb-sight highly thought of in its day. 

Still an active pilot, Major de Seversky now devotes himself to the task of 
enlightening the American public on the true value and meaning of air power. 
His latest book Air Power: Key to Survival, which made a deep impression when 
it appeared in America in 1950, has now been published in Britain. 

After a careful analysis of the present situation from a military angle, de 
Seversky considers in some detail the tasks of the three services in the event of 
war between Russia and the Western Powers. ‘Russia’ he says, ‘has no navy, 
needs no navy, and fears no navy. ... Sea power can be no real threat to a self- 
contained continent unafraid of blockade and in no way dependent on overseas 
lines of communication’ (p. 19). Nor does he believe that the Russians can be 
deterred by the building up of land forces on the continent. ‘Soviet Russia’, 
he thinks, ‘will never be deflected from its expansionist aims by universal mili- 
tary training in the United States and the resurgence of armed divisions in 
Western Europe. These things mean land war, in which Soviet Russia holds all 
the trump cards’ (p. 19). He argues that only through overwhelming air power 
can the Western nations hope to avert world war, or win it if it should be thrust 
upon us. He is convinced ‘that our margins of social and technological strength 
are so great that the policy of deterrence can be valid for the foreseeable future. 
If our chosen deterrent instrument is air power, no totalitarian nation will be 
able to challenge it’ (p. 26). 

This is a brilliant book, virile and provocative, but logical and closely 
reasoned. Its publication on this side of the Atlantic is an event of some 
importance. 

R. SAUNDBY 


Vom Krik&GE: Hinterlassenes Werk by Carl von Clausewitz. 16th ed. Voll- 
standige Ausgabe im Urtext mit historisch-kritischer Wirdigung von 
Werner Hahlweg. Bonn, Diimmlers Verlag, 1952. xi+1165 pp. Index. 
72" x51". DM 29.60. 

It would be a serious mistake to regard the appearance of a new edition of 

Clausewitz’s opus magnum at this moment as a sign of a revived bellicose or 

militaristic attitude of Germany or of those responsible for this edition which 

has a history of its own. For it was Ferdinand Diimmler’s firm which pub- 
lished in 1832 the first edition of this work, edited by the author’s widow one 
year after Clausewitz’s death at the age of fifty-one. The invitation to subscribe 
promised that nothing would be added to the text as left by the author, and 
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nothing would be suppressed. This was true for the first edition but unfortu- 
nately not for all the later ones and most of the selections. The present editor, 
Dr Hahlweg, explains in a lucid introduction, ‘Das Clausewitzbild einst und 
jetzt’ (pp. I-70) and in a wealth of critical annotations (pp. 1079-1149), how the 
text was altered from the second edition of 1853 onwards and why thus no later 
edition nor any translation based on one of these gives the correct text and the 
correct meaning of Clausewitz’s ideas.} 

Students of international politics have often suspected that the centre-piece 
of Clausewitz’s theory that war is a function of politics has never been fully 
understood by German military leaders, and that German Governments after 
Bismarck’s death have always been too timid or too weak to keep the General- 
stab and the military command in its place. But this is exactly what Clause- 
witz in a series of terse sentences regards as the very essence of the art of warfare. 
For reasons of space one quotation must be enough: ‘Das Unterordnen des 
politischen Gesichtspunktes unter den militaerischen waere widersinnig, denn 
die Politik hat den Krieg erzeugt; sie ist die Intelligenz, der Krieg aber blosz das 
Instrument, und nicht umgekehrt. Es bleibt also nur das Unterordnen des 
militaerischen Gesichtspunktes unter den politischen moeglich’ (p. 891). 

Dr Hahlweg shows how the later editors, often closely connected with the 
Generalstab, toned down this decisive element of Clausewitz’s thought and, by 
omissions and interpolations, shifted the emphasis so as to create the im- 
pression that for the duration of war the civil authorities should submit to the 
higher wisdom of their military chiefs. The attitude of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff towards Bethmann-Hollweg and even towards the Emperor himself is an 
example in point; and so is von Seeckt’s more subtle blackmailing of the 
Ministers of the Weimar Republic. 

Anti-German propaganda in times of war has frequently identified Clause- 
witz with crude militarism, an absurd misjudgement which cannot even be 
condoned by the demands of so-called psychological warfare. Few writers have 
discussed the inherent dangers and frictions of war in a more sensitive and 
discriminating manner. Nothing of the real essence of his book has become 
obsolete, which deals—in the precise words of the Enciclopedia italiana—with 
the art of war ‘Considerata come intimamente connessa con la politica, con la 
sociologia e la psicologia.’ 

E. ROSENBAUM 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


THE Economic BLocKaDE. Vol.1. By W.N. Medlicott. London, H.M.S.O. and 
Longmans, Green, 1952. xiv-+732 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. (History of 
the Second World War: United Kingdom Civil Series, ed. by W. K. Han- 
cock.) 9” x6}”". 35s. 


IN this first of two volumes Professor Medlicott tells the story of the blockade 
of Germany down to the summer of 1941. On the outbreak of war the British 
Government put into immediate operation the thorough-going plans for economic 
warfare which it had been elaborating since 1936. It was the task of the newly 
formed Ministry of Economic Warfare to devise measures with a view to cur- 
tailing supplies of external resources from reaching Germany. Success depended 
on many factors. First, it depended on a correct estimate of the degree of the 
enemy’s vulnerability, that is on his ability to postpone the effects of import 
interception on the economy by depleting his stocks. Secondly, it depended on 
the blockading power possessing the means to control all the sea and land 

1 For a note on the available English and American translations see the instructive 
essay by Hans Rothfels in E. M. Earle (ed.), Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought 
from Machiavelli to Hitler (Princeton, 1944) pp. 93-113. None of these translations is 


absolutely reliable, and furthermore each quotation must be collated with the present new 
edition or the first of 1832. 
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routes. Thirdly, it depended on the degree of co-operation between the blockad- 
ing Power and the neutral Powers. These three factors varied considerably even 
within the period under consideration. 

Professor Medlicott divides the whole period into two phases, the one ending 
with the fall of France and the other ending with the invasion of Russia. He 
describes the difficulties during the first phase in setting up an effective system 
of contraband control, in concluding war trade agreements with adjacent 
neutrals, in starting preclusive purchasing, and in justifying, against the protest 
of many neutral Powers, the seizure of German exports. During the second phase 
when practically the whole continent was under German domination, the need 
for different warfare methods ‘from control on the seas to control on the quays’ 
became imperative (p. 417). The new and more comprehensive measures, in- 
cluding compulsory navicerting, the issue of ship warrants, and compulsory 
rationing of imports into neutral countries, remained in force for the rest of the 
war. 

Professor Medlicott emphasizes that there always was in the period covered 
by this volume ‘a tendency to exaggerate the possibilities of economic blockade’ 
(p. 43). He hesitates to judge upon the relative importance of the blockade, air 
bombing, attrition of resources in battle, and faulty economic planning, as con- 
tributions to Germany’s defeat. This book is a major work of reference on 
economic warfare and unlikely to be surpassed by anything that may still be 
written on the subject. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


HisToRY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR 1. Vol. VII: 
Aleutians, Gilberts, and Marshalls, June 1942—April 1944. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Introduction on Fast Carrier Operations, 1943-45 by James C. 
Shaw. London. Oxford University Press, 1952. xxxix-+-369 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 83?”x6". 42s. 


Tus volume in Professor Morison’s series opens with an introduction by Com- 
mander James C. Shaw, U.S.N., who describes briefly and graphically how a 
typical carrier attack in the Pacific was carried out during 1943-5. In Chapter 
vi there is a succinct account of the enormous task of supply and maintenance 
in the amphibious operations against Japan across the vast distances of the 
Pacific Ocean. This problem of logistics was solved, in part, by the organization 
of mobile supply bases, an idea first mooted by an engineer officer of the United 
States Navy in 1904. 

Part 1 of this volume covers the operations in the Aleutians up to the re- 
covery of Attu in May 1943, and the serio-comic circumstances of the reoccupa- 
tion of Kiska in the following August, after the Japanese had quietly evacuated 
that island. No commander on either side, says the author, won fame or fortune 
in this dreary region of fog and gale, except Rear Admiral McMorris in his action 
against a superior Japanese cruiser force off the Komandorski Islands. 

The second part dealswith the assault upon the Gilbert Islands and thecapture 
of Makin and Tarawa in November 1943. In Operation Galvanic the Americans 
suffered considerably, but learned much that was to be of value in the subsequent 
operations against the Marshall Islands. Professor Morison in the succeeding 
chapters describes the seizure of Kwajalein and Eniwetok in his usual lucid, if 
flamboyant, manner. He pays tribute to the tenacity of the Japanese garrisons, 
who were assailed by overwhelming forces and were without hope of reinforce- 
ment or relief since the Japanese navy had been deprived of most of its carrier 
aircraft to aid in the defence of the Bismarcks Barrier. 

These carefully planned and well executed American attacks resulted in the 
loss by Japan of her outer defence line in the Marshall Islands far sooner than 
she had expected and gave her no time to prepare an adequate defence of her 
inner line which ran through the Mariannas. The volume ends with the crushing 
American air attacks upon Truk, in the Carolines, in February 1944, which 
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ended its use as a fleet base by the Japanese navy, and cleared the way for the 
assault on Saipan. 
F. C. JONES 


OPERATION OVERLORD: Design and Reality. The Allied Invasion of Western 
Europe. By Albert Norman. Foreword by Walter Bedell Smith. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Military Service Publishing Company, 1952. xiv-+ 
230 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83” x52”. $3.75. 


Dr Normav, who served nearly five years in the United States Army, mainly in 
the European theatre, took part in the invasion of Normandy and later became 
historian of General Bradley’s 12th Army Group Headquarters, describes in this 
book the development of Operation Overlord from the embryo stage to its com- 
pletion on D+ 90. Britain began, he says, to plan for such an invasion ‘as early 
as 1940 and 1941’ and he deals with the project from that point. He says in his 
preface that interpretation has generally been left to the reader; but this abnega- 
tion is at times carried so far that over-simplification and even confusion result. 
This is particularly the case in the three opening sections which describe the 
strategic problem, the organization for the invasion, and the design. For 
example, on page 7 he writes of the difference of opinion between the American 
and the British representatives, ‘The United States, it would appear, proposed 
the straight and direct—the easy—road; Great Britain, the circuitous, round- 
about—the more difficult—road’. Later on in the same page he writes words 
that cannot be made to agree with so absurd a summing up; and there are a 
number of confusions on valuable points that arise from a similar, apparent, 
lapse of concentration. 

The ‘reality’ which he begins to unfold at page 137, occupies only seventy- 
three pages and is very much less open to criticism. But the trend of the book is 
so sensible that such lapses in the earlier section are inexplicable. Indeed the 
actual conduct of the battle is so described as to vindicate Montgomery’s judge- 
ment completely. In Chapter 14, Afterthought, he says of the offensive in 
North Africa, ‘the wisdom of that strategy was fully vindicated by events’; ‘the 


invasions of Sicily and Italy in 1943 . . . were of high strategic soundness’; 
the ‘campaign in Italy needed only to have been pressed with greater vigor, 
especially after the capture of Rome... in order to exploit its possibilities in 


south-central Europe’ (p. 207). In fine the value of the book is the light it throws 
on the change in the American attitude to most of the strategic questions which 
divided them from the British representatives during the war. 

H. C. O'NEILL 


CALCULATED Risk: His Personal Story of the War in North Africa and Italy. 
By General Mark Clark. London, Harrap, 1951. 478 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Map endpapers. Index. 83” x53”. 22s. 6d. 


Ir a commander is likely to be best remembered because he once lost his 
trousers, it may be well for him to set down a more complete account of his 
experiences. General Clark’s book is, in many ways, the most satisfactory of 
those by American commanders who fought in Europe, more interesting than 
Eisenhower’s, more generous than Bradley’s. It is frank, biased, and clearly 
written. Occasional patches of ‘fine writing’ (usually at the beginning of a 
chapter) ease into better homespun sprinkled with simple jokes. The men whom 
General Clark likes (and they include himself) and those he dislikes have fair 
treatment, irrespective of nationality. He makes clear his disagreements with- 
out nourishing hard feelings, changes (and speaks) his mind without bothering 
to save his face. He has no interest in hind-sight (“Monday-morning quarter- 
backing’ is his phrase) and states boldly his own, very clear-cut, opinions upon 
several controversial issues: the Darlan episode, the bombing of Monte Cassino, 
the crossing of the Rapido, the Anzio bridgehead, and, especially Allied strategy 
in the West after D Day. It is an American’s book (and British readers may 
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gain a different perspective by finding ‘B.E.F.’ as an abbreviation for ‘Brazilian 
Expeditionary Force’), yet in a strategic argument in which the sides have 
tended to be drawn up along national lines, Americans supporting the invasion 
of Southern France, British hankering after the Ljubljana gap, it is interesting 
to find this American commander’s pronouncement that ‘the weakening of the 
campaign in Italy in order to invade Southern France, instead of pushing on into 
the Balkans, was one of the outstanding political mistakes of the war’ (p. 348). 
Strategy depends a bit on where you're standing at the time. 
E. T. WILLIAMS 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN 1939-45. By Raymond de Belot. 
Trans. and introduced by James A. Field. Princeton, University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xvili+287 pp. Maps. Index. 
83” x52". $4. 25s. 

THE translator of this valuable and objective study of the war in the Mediter- 

ranean is himself the author of one of the most penetrating studies of a crucial 

engagement in the Pacific—The Japanese at Leyte Gulf—that has so far seen the 
light, amidst the spate of books on the second world war. He is thus highly 
qualified not only to preserve in translation the spirit of the impartial historian 
which pervades the original work, but also to appreciate the technical details 
involved and their actual influence upon the course of events. Admiral de Belot, 

as a Frenchman, could see the Mediterranean War from 1940 to 1942 as a 

spectator from the outside, and it is typical of the admirable objectivity of his 

study of it that he should have excluded all influence of the exasperation which 

—starting from the much-criticized British attack on the French squadron at 

Mers-el-Kebir—the course and recollection of it not unnaturally excited in 

French naval officers. He gives full credit to the British admirals engaged for 

the skill and undaunted determination with which they held their own against 

great odds, especially to Sir Philip Vian for his brilliant conduct of the Second 

Battle of Sirte in March 1942. On the other hand, having made a special study of 

Italian records of the sea war, his assessment of the qualities displayed by the 

Italian navy and its High Command is by no means so unfavourable as that of 

earlier writers. He points out that the crippling effect of the shortage of fuel, 

imposed on the Italian navy by Germany, was far greater than hitherto realized. 

This book is by no means the least valuable of the studies of various aspects of 

the sea war in 1939-45 published by Princeton University Press in the last few 

years. 
H. G,:T. 


Biinp Victory: Secret Communications, Halifax—Hassell. By J. Lonsdale 
Bryans. London and New York, Skeffington, 1951. 191 pp. Index. 84” x 
53”. 12s. 6d. 


TuIs is an account by the ‘Mr X’ of von Hassell’s Diaries of his meeting with 
Hassell at Arosa early in 1940 and his unsuccessful attempts to persuade the 
British Government to enter into communication with the anti-Nazi group in 
Germany of which von Hassell was a leading member. Mr Bryans, who 
describes himself as an amateur diplomatist, complains that his self-appointed 
mission was frustrated by the opposition of the Foreign Office. After reading his 
book, it is not difficult to see why. 

If a case is to be made out for the view that the British Government should 
have preferred reliance on the German Opposition to the policy of unconditional 
surrender, it is ill-served by a book like this. For such a case will have to begin 
with a critical and hard-headed appraisal of what the German Opposition 
represented and what it could have achieved. No one will deny the personal 
courage of those who risked, and in many cases lost, their lives by opposing 
Hitler. But these are political questions and they need to be discussed in 
political terms. Until these questions have been answered, Mr Bryans’—and 
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others’—argument that the German Opposition represented a practical alterna- 
tive to the present situation in Europe rests on inadequate foundations and 
serves only to create yet another German historical myth. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


CANADA’s CENTURY. By D. M. LeBourdais. Toronto and London, Methuen, 
I95t. 1x-+214 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6”. 
$4.25. 2Is. 

Mr LeBourpats has not written, as his title might suggest to those unfamiliar 

with Laurier’s famous forecast, an over-sanguine national prospectus but a 

sober and competent survey of Canada’s resources. The emphasis of his book is 

rightly upon those areas of Canada which are rich in mineral wealth but which 
have so far been only partly exploited, and he feels in particular that his 
fellow-countrymen have been desperately slow to appreciate the importance of 
their northern hinterland, which constitutes the one remaining unsettled frontier 
of North America, and upon the developments of which the chief hope of 

Canada’s greatness now depends. 

Mr LeBourdais’s book is not only compact with information which has not 
been so conveniently summarized for the general reader before, but also it is full 
of the judgements that come only from an author who knows his subject at first 
hand and is engrossed in it. The author writes with fluency; he entertains, as 
well he may, large hopes of Canada’s economic future and if his enthusiasm 
sometimes outruns his judgement, at least he does not fall into the error of 
regarding the existence of mineral wealth as equivalent to its exploitation. On 
the contrary, he is much concerned with practical problems of transport and 
living conditions. Nor does his book lack graphic description, and his account 
of the discovery and the drilling of the oil wells in Alberta conveys a real sense of 
excitement. Yet he leaves one with a doubt. He has shown that Canada, placed 
between the two most powerful and vital countries in the contemporary world, 
enjoys a geographical position favourable to rapid development, and, even more 
convincingly, that she possesses the mineral resources, the power, the timber, 
the waterways, and the harbours which together make up the material require- 
ments of greatness. But the question remains, do the Canadian people possess 
the qualities needed for greatness, and even more to the point are they 
sufficiently numerous to make Canada a great nation? Mr LeBourdais is 
confident about his answer to the first but he feels serious misgivings about the 
second. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


AustRALIA. By R. M. Crawford. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1952. ix+203 pp. Maps. Index. (Hutchinson’s University Library, 
British Empire History. Ed. by Sir Reginald Coupland.) 7}”x5". 8s. 6d. 

Proressor CRAWFORD’S little study bears all the marks of an indispensable 

introduction to the social history of Australia. The author surveys the rich 

panorama of penal settlement to nation State with a sympathetic, skilled, and 
authoritative pen. He is faithful, but not subservient, to the documents. The 
selection, arrangement, and interpretation of the material is masterful and 
imaginative. Indeed, if it is the secret of historical composition to know what to 
neglect, then the author has done well to create a historical canvas on which his 
two dominant themes, the foundation of an ‘Empire’ and the growth of the 
ideas and ideals of the Australian democracy, are rarely smudged by the incon- 
sequential detail. The author’s initial concern is the land, and its aborigines; 
and from there he moves on to his first theme. For the Australian historian the 
full impact of the penal settlement in Australia is still in some doubt. Professor 
3 
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Crawford is in agreement with the general view that the ‘enduring effects of 
Australia’s convict stage are probably small and at that intangible’ (p. 46). His 
reasons, however, are less concerned to draw a suggestive veil of wronged 
humanity over the hapless passengers of H.M.S. Szvtus than with the more com- 
pelling fact that ‘environment has much more than parentage to do with the 
moulding of the native sons’ (p. 45). How decisive was the catalytic force of 
‘environment’ (and all that it implied in the rigors and improvisations of a new 
society in a new land) is graphically described in the transformation of the 
pastoralist’s idyll of a leisured rural society to a condition where ‘long after the 
pioneering days, the squatter remained a worker on his run as well as its 
manager...’ (p. ror). It is in ‘environmental’ terms also that the author ex- 
plains the modification of an ‘imported’ European radicalism, and the growth 
of a ‘distinctive Australian democracy sceptical of the pretensions of wealth and 
militant in tone’, but ‘compromising in practice and concerned with the par- 
ticular rather than the general’ (p. 107). The author’s regard for the special 
environmental factors of Australian colonial development is in essence an 
application of the sociological technique. His interpretation gives us the differ- 
entia of Australian society, not the standardized conclusions of a Marxist reading 
of its history. In the present context for example, the Eureka Stockade is not 
the ‘revolt of wage-earners against organized capital, but of small capitalists 
against official authority’ (p. 121). And of the conflict for land, ‘the appearance 
of class-war may be exaggerated. Those who led the fight for land and for pro- 
tection, though they appealed to the propertyless populace, were themselves 
merchants and newspaper proprietors, industrialists, miners, and professional 
men, who in the one case were simply attacking a monopoly and in the other 
seeking certain conditions of industrial development’ (p. 133). It is charac- 
teristic of this approach to history, however, that it recognizes the dynamic and 
unpredictable quality of its material. ‘Australia in 1951 is different in important 
respects from the Australia of Igoo . . .” And hence, when the author, in an 
admirable chapter, examines the ‘Australian Legend’ and finds it rests on the 
ideals of ‘individualism’, ‘mateship’, and a ‘fair deal all round’, he is forced to 
ask if these ideals will endure in the changing structure of Australian society, 
and the pressure of new problems. Few Australian books written in the past 
decade have given the reviewer so much stimulus and pleasure. 

S. R. Davis 


THE ENGLISH RADICAL TRADITION 1763-1914. Ed. by S. MacCoby. Preface by 
Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin. London, Nicholas Kaye, 1952. xiii+-236 
pp. Index. (The British Political Tradition. Ed. by Alan Bullock and 
F, W. Deakin. Book 5.) 8”x5%”. 16s. 

CONTINUING the British Political Tradition series, this volume edited by an 

acknowledged authority illustrates the history of Radicalism by a selection of 

contemporary sources from Wilkes to Lloyd George. With its modest size and 
spacious presentation, there is room only for less than a hundred extracts. It 
cannot, therefore, and does not pretend to be a source book; but it has much 
merit as an introduction which makes the subject ‘come alive’. The series is 
designed ‘to meet the need of the reader who is interested in English political 
ideas but has neither the time, the patience, nor perhaps the opportunity, to 

read through a library of books to find the material he is looking for’ (p. vi). 

It would have been useful for such readers, whose appetite may be whetted by 

this volume, to have appended a short list of the more accessible material for 

further reading. 

From this selection, linked by the editor’s introduction to each section, there 
emerges a necessarily simplified picture of the Radical tradition running its 
course for more than a century with profound effect on British political life and 
then merging with the British socialist movement: ‘The Labour Party was the 
great gainer and the inheritor of the Radical Tradition’ (p. 201). It might be 
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added that it was not only the Labour Party that gained but British politics as 
a whole: because, as the editor seems obliged to admit, nineteenth-century 
Radicalism had reached a dead end. 


SAUL ROSE 


Tue BriTIsH PARTY SYSTEM: a Symposium. Ed. by Sydney D. Bailey. London, 
Hansard Society, 1952. xii+211 pp. Bibliog. Index. 74"x5". Ios. 6d. 
Ir is half a century since a first class study of political parties appeared. 
Ostrogorski’s work remains the leading contribution to this subject. But here 
we have an admirable collection of papers on the history of the party system in 
England, on the individual parties, their development, philosophy and prin- 
ciples, and on specially selected problems of the party system, such as finance, 
the mandate, and on the Independent in Politics by Stephen King-Hall. There is 
also a good bibliography by the editor, Sydney D. Bailey, who is to be congratu- 
lated on the production of this book. A symposium is always apt to be uneven 
in quality: this one contains several first-rate studies, and is as a whole an 


invaluable hand-book. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


How THE CiviL SERVICE Works. By Bosworth Monck. London, Phoenix 
House, 1952. vi+258 pp. Tables. Index. 83”5}". 25s. 


THE author of this study, who was a war-time civil servant in several depart- 
ments of State, and who took an active part in producing the Fabian Society’s 
publication Reform of the Higher Civil Service five years ago, has given here a 
useful outline description of the activities of twenty-five principal government 
offices. He similarly describes the civil service and its relation to Ministers 
with some interesting critical comments, the financing of government, and such 
other matters as economic planning and the methods of public ownership, It isa 
lively and extensive introduction to the main problems of present-day public 


administration. 
H. R. G, GREAVES 


EUROPE 


THE DEFENCE OF WESTERN Europe. By Drew Middleton. London, Muller, 
1952. 255 pp- 77° X54". 15s. 

So much has already been written on Western European Defence that one no 
longer expects any new facts or original views. Indeed there is very little which 
is new in this book—except the method of presentation. Most writers on this 
subject have a bias, or at least an emphasis, in a particular direction—amilitary, 
cold warfare, political, economic, or from the view-point of a particular country. 
Mr Drew Middleton has no such limitations and discusses the problems of 
Western Europe from many angles and in well-balanced perspective. 

The author does not shirk examination of conditions in France, a subject 
which many find embarrassing and unpalatable. He rightly emphasizes that 
there-can be no effective Western defence without a determined France and a 
strong and efficient French army—conditions which present instability at home, 
and the drain of war in Indo-China, leave unfulfilled. It is refreshing to find 
someone who appreciates that the defence of the free world cannot be measured 
solely in terms cf treaties, American aid, bombs, army divisions, and airplanes; 
but, in the final count, depends on the courage, staunchness, and other moral 
qualities of the participants. 

It may be thought that too much emphasis is placed on the benefit to Russia 
of her satellites. To many it would seem that these countries are an embarrass- 
ment rather than an asset, and that anxiety concerning their behaviour is the 
major factor in checking the trend towards war. 
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The author’s up-to-date experience of the European scene, and contact 
with many of the actors, adds greatly to the force of his arguments. He is very 
complimentary about the high standard of training and good morale of British 
forces in Germany. 


C. N. BARCLAY 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE AND THE SCHUMAN PLAN. Strasbourg, Directorate of 
Information of the Council of Europe; London, Hansard Society, 1952. 
40 pp. Illus. 7"x 4". Frs. 100. Is. 


Tuts little pamphlet gives a summary—together with some relevant documenta- 
tion—of the part played by the Council of Europe in the creation of the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the planned relationship between 
these two institutions. It was, however, compiled before the signing of the 
EDC treaty and before the approval, at least in principle, of the British pro- 
posals for the establishment of closer links between the Council of Europe and 
the European Community. 


MARIAN GELLNER 


ConcISE HANDBOOK OF THE COUNCIL OF Europe. Strasbourg, Directorate of 
Information of the Council of Europe; London, Hansard Society, 1952. 
v+5o0 pp. Illus. Map. Diagram. 7”x4}". Frs. 100. Is. 


A CONVENIENT statement of the purposes, constitution, functions, and work of 
the Council of Europe in the first two years of its existence, August 1949 to 
August 1951. C. 


A SHort History oF IRELAND. By J. C. Beckett. London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1952. vili+-208 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library. History, ed: Sir Maurice Powicke.) 
74"X5". 8s. 6d. 


Mr BEcKETT1’s history bears witness to the considerable and growing volume of 
original work on Irish history undertaken in recent years and still insufficiently 
known outside Ireland. Within so brief a compass the author, who is Lecturer 
in Modern History at the Queen’s University of Belfast, can do no more than 
summarize conclusions; and if for that reason his book can scarcely substantiate 
a claim to be in itself a new presentation of Irish history it can and does suggest 
by shifts in emphasis, by fresh angles of approach, and by revised judgements 
what some of the principal elements in such a presentation might be. Mr 
Beckett holds the balance between economic and political factors evenly; 
he writes with a pleasant, cool detachment about nationalist myths and leader- 
ship, his judgement on Parnell being perhaps unduly severe, and if his analysis 
of the Unionist position is more reserved and less critical it is also in many ways 
more illuminating. Nor does he overlook the impact of Irish on English 
nationalism, and he believes that in the last years of the Union, ‘the Conserva- 
tive Party, which represented the [English] nationalist spirit at its least scru- 
pulous, regarded Irish unionism merely as an instrument of policy’ (p. 168). 
Even those familiar with the outline of Irish history will find Mr Beckett’s book 
stimulating, and it can be warmly recommended. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


EMIGRATION: the Answer. By J. P. Digby. Dublin, Browne & Nolan, 1951. 
136 pp. Illus. 83”x5}". 15s. 
THE title of this book is misleading. It is only at one remove concerned with the 
problem of continuing Irish emigration whose extent and causes are nowhere 
analysed in detail. The author in fact assumes that emigration can be checked 
only by the development of the Irish economy so as to provide increased 
employment at home and a lesser degree of dependence upon a single export and 
a single market. This assumption enables him to use to advantage his expert 
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knowledge of the history and decline of the Irish fishing industry and to devote 
most of his space to the proposals for its rehabilitation. There is no need to be a 
fisherman to profit from some fascinating chapters, rich in fishing lore, on the 
destruction caused to Irish fisheries by the introduction of stake nets in the last 
century and more recently by drainage schemes and the electrification of the 
Shannon. Whether the author is right in thinking that American fishermen, 
weary of the congestion on American streams with their 300 fishermen per mile, 
would welcome the prospect of comparative solitude on the banks of well 
stocked Irish rivers must remain speculative, but at least one can say that both 
in respect of the tourist industry and of salmon exports to North America Mr 
Digby writes persuasively. He does not carry the same conviction in his briefer 
review of Irish cattle exports where he would seem to under-estimate the long 
term effect of the change in the balance of trade in favour of primary producing 
countries. His advocacy of frozen meat exports to the United States, already 
taking place on a small scale, in part replacement of the wholesale export of 
store cattle to Britain is something that has much to recommend it from the 
Irish point of view, if not from that of the United Kingdom for whom the 
republic is now the largest supplier of meat. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


COMMUNISM IN WESTERN Europe. By Mario Einaudi and others. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
ix+239 pp. Charts. Index. 8}”5}”. $3. 30s. 

Two long and able essays on the Communist Parties of France and Italy are 

recommended to the American reader in a general introduction. 

Jean-Marie Domenach, Editor-in-Chief of the Catholic intellectual organ 
Esprit writes brilliantly on the French Party, supplying all the essential 
information on its doctrine, history, organization, leadership, and activities as 
well as acute judgements on the reasons for its strength among various sections 
of the population. Indeed so systematic a presentation may well exaggerate the 
effective influence of French Communism; the failure of the protest strikes after 
the arrest of M. Duclos indicates that this has rigid limits. 

Aldo Garosci, a prominent member of the democratic Left in Italy, writes 
with equal insigiit and integrity of the Italian Party stressing the advantages it 
wrested out of its formative years under Fascism. Both essays are well docu- 
mented wherever required. They wisely limit themselves to stating and inter- 
preting the facts. 

Their precision and objectivity contrast strongly with the jejune generaliza- 
tions of the introduction by Mario Einaudi—particularly in its hortatory 
moods. It is not helpful to urge that Communism would be weaker in France 
and Italy if Frenchmen and Italians were more like Englishmen and Americans. 

DENIS HEALEY 


A CommunIsT Party IN AcTIon: an Account of the Organ‘7>tion and Opera- 
tions in France. By A. Rossi. Trans. and ed., with an introduction by 
Willmoore Kendall. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1949. xxiv-+ 301 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. $4. 25s. 

Tuts somewhat abridged translation of M. Rossi’s Physiologie du Parti Com- 

muniste Francais was published in the United States three years ago. The 

editor in his introduction advocated a surgical operation against Communists in 

America and the abandonment of economic aid for Europe. The translation of 

so much historic material into the present tense does not read very happily and 

the few editorial notes are not enlightening. They inform us that Marcel Déat 

collaborated with his bitter rival Laval, describe the Action Frangaise as a 

‘distinguished pre-war French newspaper’, and, as the sole information on Barbés 

and Blanqui, state that they both served terms in prison. 

The opportunity to re-read M. Rossi’s book is to be welcomed. It is a study 
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of the technique of Communist organization and propaganda during the period 
1939 to 1942, with particular reference to the change from the ‘imperialist war’ 
line to that of national liberation. Like all M. Rossi’s books, it is amply docu- 
mented from Communist sources, which are usually difficult to obtain. The 
twists and turns of Communist policy in obedience to the strategic needs of 
Moscow are conscientiously traced, if not without parti pris without unnecessary 
polemics. In the concluding chapters the reasons for the Communist appeal to a 
considerable section of the French population are discussed. Without denying 
the importance of social and political reform, M. Rossi insists that Communism 
must above all be challenged on the ground of theory. There is no such thing, 
he writes, ‘as a fact that has been wiped out of existence so long as the idea that 
it expresses survives every theoretical attempt to demonstrate its harmfulness 
or sterility’ (p. 261). 
ALFRED COBBAN 


Vom WESEN DES KRIEGES UND VOM KRIEGSWESEN DER DEUTSCHEN. By Werner 
Picht. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1952. 267 pp. 84" x5". 
DM 10.50. 


Tuts is a curiously uneven book. As its title indicates, it sets out to analyse 
both the nature of war itself and the impact of war on the Germans. Whilst it 
succeeds fully in neither aim, it presents many familiar problems and judge- 
ments in a new light; never succinct, Herr Picht is often penetrating, never 
comprehensive, his verdicts are full of perception. The effort to combine philo- 
sophical with historical treatment always involves great risk, and when, as here, 
it is directed towards the elucidation of a moral problem rooted in a particular 
historical development, the reader must salute the author’s courage if nothing 
else. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a study of the ethical teachings of the 
Christian era on the subject of war. Aquinas, Vitoria, Cajetan, are all called to 
witness, and they are followed by Luther, Calvin (oddly bracketed with Sir 
Thomas More) and the views of Protestant exponents. Herr Picht rightly pro- 
nounces on the impossibility of following the precepts of any of these partial, 
inconsistent, and, in modern circumstances, inadequate and irrelevant guides; 
he takes the opportunity, too, to reprove the ‘Anglo-Saxon mentality [Geist] 
for its empiricism in preferring practical to abstract solutions (p. 85). After 
castigating pacificism on logical grounds, and quoting Mr Victor Gollancz and 
Spinoza, Herr Picht turns to the historical side of his task, tracing German 
military development from the Tacitean to the Hitlerian age, with skill and 
some detailed illustrations. His picture of the rise of the Prussian army from 
the end of the seventeenth century to the reforms of William 1, is especially 
interesting. So are his analyses of the military spirit and its emanations from the 
Wilhelmine to the Nazi periods. He ends with an epitaph on the idea of the 
soldier, contrasting it with that of the warrior-hero and stressing its eternal 
dwelling place in the German soul. 

Herr Picht is sincere, learned in a crabbed fashion, and soaked in abstract 
philosophy. All these qualities are here applied to a most interesting and far 
from unfruitful investigation, inspired by the need to re-orientate the German 
military instinct towards the new potentialities required by and implied in 
German rearmament. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


ARMEE OHNE Patuos: die Deutsche Wiederbewaffnung im Urteil Ehemaliger 
Soldaten. By Adelbert Weinstein. Bonn, Kéllen Verlag, 1951. 165 pp. 
Indexes. 8” X54”. No price. 

SoME progress has been made with the question of German rearmament since 

this little book was written. It purports to give the views of a number of former 

Wehrmacht soldiers on the subject, who seem to be associated for the purpose. 
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Their main object is apparently to oppose the setting up of a new Wehrmacht 
preferring an ‘armee ohne pathos’. In pre-Hitler days the German Army, at 
least theoretically, had ‘no politics’. But whether the German soldier would 
fight as fiercely without ‘glamour’ as required is doubtful. The leaders of almost 
every army have in war found it necessary to rouse hatred of the enemy. The 
book has a useful biographical list of about a score of ex-soldiers supporting the 
author’s thesis. 
T. H. MINsHALL 


BURGER UND LANDESVERTEIDIGUNG: Bericht tiber eine Arbeitstagung. Fore- 
word by Theodor Steltzer. Frankfurt am Main, Institut zur Forderung 
offentlicher Angelegenheiten, 1952. 144 pp. Chart. 8}” x5#”. No price. 

TuIs report of a conference on The Citizen and National Defence, organized by 
the Institut zur Forderung dffentlicher Angelegenheiten in Frankfurt is not 
concerned with the question of the desirability of a German Defence contribution 
but with the problems which Germans will have to face when rearmament has 
begun. Social, legal, and organizational problems were discussed at the con- 
ference and papers were prepared beforehand on particular aspects of these as 
well as on their European setting. The participants in the conference included 
politicians, professors, business men, journalists, former professional soldiers, 
and representatives of womens’ and youths’ organizations. 

Briefly, the problem as it appeared to this group of Germans was how to 
produce what has been called an ‘Army without Glamour’ (Armee ohne Pathos), a 
citizen army suited to the democratic spirit of this age but incorporating the 
best traditions of the German army of the past. The educational problems in- 
volved, relations between officers and men, the freedom of the soldier as a citizen 
outside his duty hours, were among the subjects discussed. This little book is 
as important as it is interesting; its significance lies not only in the actual 
material it contains, in the preparatory papers and in the discussions them- 
selves, but in the fact that the organizers of the conference were tackling a 
problem of the greatest concern not only to Germans but also to the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries. All the questions involved could not, of course, be 
dealt with at the first conference and in this publication, but further con- 
ferences have been held and their findings will appear in due course. 

The report should be read by all those who wish to appreciate the differences 
of approach to a National Defence contribution among those Germans who, 
without question, accept its necessity. 

H. G. LIDDELL 


EUROPA UND DIE DEUTSCHEN FLUCHTLINGE. By Gabriele Wiilker and others. 
Foreword by Theodor Steltzer. Frankfurt am Main, Institut zur Forderung 
offentlicher Angelegenheiten, 1952. 141 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. 
(Wissenschaftliche Schriftenreihe des Instituts zur Férderung 6ffentlicher 
Angelegenheiten, Band 11.) 8}” x6". DM 9.50. 

EUROPE AND THE GERMAN REFUGEES. By Gabriele Wiilker and others. 94 pp. 
No price. 

A SERIES of essays on various aspects of the German refugee problem, pointing 

out that the rest of Europe and the United Nations International Organizations 

must accept some responsibility of re-settling or absorbing the eight million 
expellees still in Western Germany. The subject is dealt with from the point of 
view of its political, economic, and psychological consequences. There is an 
extremely useful bibliography of publications on refugee matters, and six maps 
and charts. The English translation of the booklet, also produced by the 

Institut zur Férderung 6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten, contains a shortened 

version of two of the essays but gives the remainder in full, together with the 

bibliography and maps. tae 
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Es GESCHAH IN DEUTSCHLAND: Menschenbilder Unseres Jahrhunderts. By 
Lutz Graf Schwerin von Krosigk. Tiibingen and Stuttgart, Rainer Wunder- 
lich Verlag Hermann Leins, 1951. 384 pp. 9” X5}”. DM 14.80. 


Tuts work consists mainly of biographical sketches, in their respective historical 
settings, of leading personages—mostly German—with the majority of whom the 
author came in touch during his career as civil servant, Finance, and (for a short 
time) Foreign Minister. It is divided into three ‘books’ headed Downfall of the 
Monarchy, The Tragedy of German Democracy, and The Dictator. The ‘books’ 
are divided into chapters each dealing with one section of the German story 
during this century. Thus Chapter 3, The General Staff from Moltke to Moltke, 
portrays the ‘great’ Moltke, von Waldersee, von Schlieffen, and the ‘lesser’ 
Moltke; Chapter 5, State Bankruptcy, deals with Helferding, von Schlieben, 
Reinhold, and Dietrich; Chapter 8, Foreign Helpers with Laval, Herriot, 
Ramsay Macdonald, Neville Chamberlain, Burckhardt, and Herbert Hoover. 
Moreover, each person has a descriptive label—Briining—‘the last fighter for 
democracy’, Macdonald ‘Europe’s preacher’, Ribbentrop ‘the apprentice’ 
Foreign Minister, Goebbels ‘the devilish brain’, Todt, ‘the road builder’. A 
special chapter (11) is devoted to those in Hitler’s inner circle, and another (16) 
to leaders of the opposition to Hitler. As in several recent German books there 
is a useful Personenregister with the dates of the birth and appointments of some 
sixty persons. Altogether the book is a useful contribution to the history of the 
period, when allowance is made for the author’s limitations. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


DEUTSCHE PARTEIPROGRAMME: Ein Auswahl vom Vormirz bis zur Gegenwart. 
By Wilhelm Mommsen. Miinchen, Isar Verlag, 1951. 198 pp. 8” x5”. 
DM 8.40. 


Tuis book is divided into three parts; the first part deals with German parties 
during the century up to 1917, and is arranged under the headings Conservative 
groups, and Liberal, Christian Catholic, and Marxist parties. The second part 
gives the programme of the Weimar parties and groups, and the third those of 
the present day. This section does not confine itself to the Federal Republic 
but includes the basis and aims of the Socialist Unity Party as drawn up in 


1946. 
HG: ft, 


FRANZ VON PAPEN Memorrs. Trans. by Brian Connell. London, Deutsch, 
1952. 630 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x52”. 25s. 


THERE is no doubt that Herr von Papen has had an extraordinarily interesting 
life. Apart from his own hairbreadth escapes and the murder of his friends by 
the Gestapo, the world’s searchlights have played upon him since his Washington 
days in the first world war until his acquittal at Nuremberg after the second. 
His memoirs provide a remarkable confession of futility. He was in a key 
position in the major crises of German history from 1932 to 1945 yet, if we are 
to believe his own account, he was never responsible for what happened; on the 
contrary he exhausted his energies in failing to bring about the opposite. His 
book is a mixture of ingenuousness and spite. While admitting, as he is forced 
to, that most of his calculations were false, he eagerly blames everyone rather 
than himself. The photographs which he chooses to illustrate his book, for in- 
stance that facing page 21 of himself with Schleicher, are so disagreeably eloquent 
that one is bound to feel that Herr von Papen is genuinely naive. 

His memoirs will be useful as a document to those who are really familiar 
with the background of German history involved. Above all they go a long way 
to explain Hitler’s triumphs in Germany; such ruminations, indeed, make 
relatively clear how the conservative forces associated with Hindenburg and 
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the Reichswehr could have allowed themselves to be used as Hitler’s Trojan 
horse. Even now Herr von Papen seems to be very little wiser, for he still seems 
unaware of Mein Kampf where Hitler so conveniently proclaimed his intentions, 
beginning with that of absorbing Austria into Germany. For those who under- 
standably enough had neglected Mein Kampf until then the Nazi outrage at 
Potempa in 1932, a loathsomely savage murder by five Nazis of a workman who 
was a Communist and a Polish Jew, should have provided a clue, for Hitler 
publicly gloried in the crime. Herr von Papen’s memoirs characteristically 
fumble around this fact as his Government fumbled with the whole performance 
at the time, but they do not make clear as they should that Potempa led with 
all Hitler’s logic straight to Belsen. 

It should be added that Mr Brian Connell’s translation reads unusually well. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


SPAIN IN THE MODERN WorLD. By James Cleugh. London, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1952. ix-+279 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x54". 21s. 


THE author’s aim is to foster a sympathetic understanding of the present state of 
affairs in Spain. His publishers are incorrect in announcing that he ‘has no axe 
to grind’, but he grinds gently. The desire to prove that everything in the 
Spanish garden is lovely produces a number of strange statements. For 
example: ‘Where the Spaniard stands almost alone among modern Europeans is 
in his genuine respect for matrons over forty, especially if they have children’ 
(p. 124), and: ‘[The Spaniards’ ideas] as to how the country should be per- 
manently governed, represent their true politics. These ideas, the government 
has decided, must for the time being remain suppressed. For otherwise, 
Spaniards being what they are, a dozen militant movements would spring up at 
once. . . .’ (p. 125). Mr Cleugh sets out to describe the land, the islands, the 
Spanish possessions in Africa, and the characteristics of the people of each of 
the various regions. He provides a summary of Spanish history from the 
earliest times to date, the Constitution, the national economy and finance, 
defence, and Spain’s relations with the countries of Europe and America, one by 
one. This in itself would be a sufficiently vast field to cover in such a small 
book; but, for good measure, the author also gives us a potted history of each 
of the Latin American republics since the wars of independence. The Latin 
American section is particularly superficial and is full of odd pronouncements, 
such as the following, which is in reference to the inhabitants of modern 
Argentina: ‘Spaniards disinterestedly congratulate men of Spanish blood in 
being so adaptable to their environment, even if they have lost a few Spanish 
ideals in the process’ (p. 239). 

Nevertheless, in spite of its many defects, this book does serve a useful 
purpose in showing us Spain and the world from the point of view of those who 
govern Spain today. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


PEASANT RENAISSANCE IN YUGOSLAVIA 1900-50: a Study of the Development of 
Yugoslav Peasant Society as Affected by Education. By Ruth Trouton. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. xiii+344 pp. Map. Bibliog. 
Index. (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 
82” x5". 28s. 

Miss TROUTON set out to consider ‘the conditions which arise when a peasant 

society, traditional and mainly autarchical, comes into contact with modern 

society, industrialized and largely urbanized, and the part which education, as a 

social activity, plays in the changes which then take place in the peasant society’. 

What she has in fact produced is something much more interesting: an ex- 

tremely well documented historical account of educational conditions among 

peasants in Yugoslavia up to the time when the Yugoslavs came into contact 
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with modern society in the shape of the Nazi New Order: and of the changed 
attitude to education springing from the Partisan movement. To this theme 
the sociological concepts prove somewhat inadequate, perhaps because they are 
in themselves sterile, or perhaps because Yugoslavia is apt to defy classification, 
among other things. But in a historical work the choice of education as a 
central theme serves well to illustrate the contrast between past and present— 
a contrast underlined by the writer’s genuine sympathy for the new spirit in 
Yugoslavia and understanding of its strength and weakness. The sense of a real 
struggle against illiteracy is well reflected, and so too are the frequent failures 
and reversals, the desperate lack of means, the immense conviction that there is 
no problem which education cannot solve. ‘It seems as if in any difficult situa- 
tion, such as those caused by faults in the methodology of planning, the low 
standard of trade union concerts and acting, or difficulties over the re-planting 
of burnt-out forests . . . the reflex action in post-war society is a call for more 
education, for training courses for the cadres and lectures for the masses’ 
(pp. 249-50). This is a penetrating comment, as is also the assessment of the 
real significance of the Partisan movement (p. 214). Miss Trouton has made 
illuminating use of unpromising sources, and it is only to be regretted that she 
has confined herself mainly to them, and relied so little on direct observation. 
DOREEN WARRINER 


WEsT AND East oF Tito. By Harry Hodgkinson. London, Gollancz, 1952. 
190 pp. Bibliog. 8” x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


It is not clear for what type of reader Mr Hodgkinson’s book is intended. If for 
the non-expert, it is liable to produce mystification, for it assumes a knowledge 
of far too many facts. If written for the expert, it may well produce irritation: 
there is too much loose writing and confused argument and too bewildering a 
variety of historical comparisons. 

These defects are the more to be regretted because Mr Hodgkinson’s central 
thesis seems sensible and sound, and he also clearly has a good personal under- 
standing of Yugoslav character and of Yugoslav Communist methods of thought. 
The central theme is that Moscow’s failure to merge Communist Yugoslavia 
completely into the monolithic structure of the Soviet Empire has revealed a 
grave weakness in the whole Stalinist system. Moreover, public disclosure of 
this weakness may help, together with other more important factors, to induce 
the Soviet leaders to adopt a genuine policy of long-term peaceful coexistence 
with the West. 

This theme is embellished with a wealth of reflections on the causes and 
nature of Marshal Tito’s heresy, some of them convincing and relevant, some of 
them highly speculative and rather less relevant. On the question of Soviet 
policy, Mr Hodgkinson seeks to link Marshal Tito’s defection with the pro- 
nouncements on linguistics which Generalissimo Stalin delivered in 1950; and 
on the rather shifting sands of these pronouncements he bases his theory that 
Stalin is preparing ideologically for a long-term coexistence policy. Regarding 
Western reactions to the Moscow—Belgrade split, Mr Hodgkinson appears to 
over-estimate considerably the influence which the Titoist experiment ha3 had 
on the British Labour Party (p. 168). 

An instance of Mr Hodgkinson’s somewhat high-handed treatment of detail 
is his description of post-war frontier changes in Eastern Europe as the destruc- 
tion not only of ‘the Hitler-Stalin pattern’ but also of ‘the older bourgeois 
nationalistic pattern of Versailles’ (p. 170). It would be nearer the truth to say 
that the Versailles pattern was restored, though modified by the Hitler—Stalin 
pattern where Russia’s own frontiers were in question. Nor is it accurate that 
‘Hungary ceded land to her new protector and gained some from Roumania’ 


(p. 170). 


ELISABETH BARKER 
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GREECE: American Dilemma and Opportunity. By L. S. Stavrianos. Chicago, 
Regnery, 1952. ix-+-246 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. $3.25. 
TuE writer of this book was in charge of the Greek desk of the Office of Strategic 
Services from 1944 to 1945, and is now Associate Professor of History of North- 
western University, Chicago. The ‘dilemma’ to which he desires to draw 
attention is really a question—whether in Greece the United States should con- 
centrate on the immediate needs of the cold war strategy or on the country’s 
long-term basic needs. These needs he considers to be the execution of sweeping 
economic and social reforms which will prove to the Greeks that the American 
attitude to Communism is not exclusively negative, but that there is something 
positive which can be offered instead. His view is that the United States should 
certainly go further than what is required of them by military needs and that 
it is essential to produce a viable alternative, economic and social, to Com- 
munism. On this nobody would wish to quarrel with Mr Stavrianos. But in 
order to explain the background of the question he has posed, Mr Stavrianos has 
embarked on an examination of Greek political history between the years 1936 
and 1950 which is, to say the least, a little tendentious. The British are the 
villains of his piece. Thus he recognizes that the guerrilla war of 1946-9 was a 
deliberate attempt by the Communists to seize power, because it fell to the 
Americans to stop it. But the belief that the battle of Athens in 1944 was fought 
over the same issue is a ‘myth—Churchill’s myth’; and the similar attempt in 
1943, which the Communists themselves refer to as the first of the three rounds, 
is hardly mentioned at all. Other distortions and omissions occur. Thus no 
mention is made of the murder of Psaros by ELAS in 1944, and the importance 
of the murder of hostages by ELAS in 1945 does not seem to be appreciated at 
all. And it would be interesting to hear what evidence there is for the statement 
that the future of British investments in Greece ‘influenced Churchill’s policy’ 
towards Greece during the occupation. 
BICKHAM SWEET-EScoTtT 


NortH Norway: a History. By Frank Noel Stagg. Foreword by A. H. Winsnes. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 205 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Bibliog. 
Index. 83”x5}?”. 18s. 


THERE must be many other students besides Commander Stagg who have 
regretted the lack of any concise history, either in English or Norwegian, of 
North Norway. The present volume will well serve to meet their needs. It isa 
compact story of that strange and romantic corner of Northern Europe. The 
first part of the book carries us on from the Ice Age to A.D. 1066, when Harald 
Hardraade sailed with his mighty fleet of 240 large vessels to conquer England, 
and failed in the attempt and lost his life at the Battle of Stamford Bridge. In 
many ways this is the most interesting part of the book. It is packed with 
valuable information about ancient place names; classical references to North 
Norway by such writers as Homer, Herodotus, Pytheas of Marseilles, and 
others who described the life and customs of the ancients in Ultima Thule; 
the rock carvings of the North, the most ancient being probably eight thousand 
years old; and of the gradual growth of an independent North Norwegian 
culture. From then on we are led through the various stages of the country’s 
development to the latest phase, where we are given a glimpse of how North 
Norway was occupied—and finally laid waste, in 1944, with that ruthless and 
brutal thoroughness of which the Germans are such proud-and-past-masters. 
The final chapters will make a special appeal to the tourist who is of an inquiring 
turn of mind: they are arranged in ‘Baedeker’ form, so that the traveller can 
quickly look up the story and traditions of any place he may be passing in a 
coastal steamer, or on Norway’s Great North Road. 

ROWLAND KENNEY 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


OpeR-NEISSE LINE: a Study of the Political, Economic and European Signi- 
ficance of Poland’s Western Frontier. Prepared by Z. Jordan. Introduction 
by Rowmund Pilsudski. London, Polish Freedom Movement ‘Inde- 
pendence and Democracy’, 1952. 133 pp. Map. Tables. 8}”x5}”. 5s. 

Tuis is a summary of the arguments for confirming the existing Polish-German 

frontier, with an introduction by Mr R. Pilsudski, a former officer in the Polish 

navy and a relative of the late Marshal. 

Mr Jordan gives the history of the frontier since the Teheran Conference, 
including the approval by the great Powers of the placing of the ‘Western 
Territories’ under Polish administration, and of the transfer, under Allied super- 
vision, of the German population. He also gives (p. 8) Sir Alexander Cadogan’s 
letter of 2 November 1944 to the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs. He shows 
that of the former 9 million inhabitants over 1 million have remained, as Polish 
citizens, and that nearly 2 million more were killed or missing in the war; 
so that the number who became refugees or evacuees in Germany was about 
6 million. He gives figures to show that the territories had, as far as progress 
made in reconstruction would then permit, been filled up in 1947, and that the 
gaps left by the destruction or removal of go per cent of the livestock, 65 per 
cent of the means of transport, and 67 per cent of the industrial equipment, had 
been sufficiently replaced to allow of a Polish population of about 54 millions. 

Mr Jordan refutes the German claim to the territories on the ground of the 
over-population in Germany by pointing out that in Germany the present 
density is only 192, whereas that of England and Wales is 289, per square 
kilometre. The argument that Germany needs the territories as a source of food 
he dismisses by saying that except in periods of subsidization they only pro- 
duced roughly as much as their population consumed. He argues, indeed, that 
under Germany the territories only contributed ro per cent of the national in- 
come; whereas in Poland they have increased the national income by over 
50 per cent (p. 57). 

The German problem, Mr Jordan claims, is to Poland a question of life and 
death (p. 66). ‘The pre-war German Eastern frontier’, he claims, ‘provided an 
ideal starting point for military operations against Czechoslovakia and Poland; 
it facilitated the economic dependence of East Central Europe on Germany; 
prevented the development of its industrial centre; gave to Prussia superiority 
in Germany and to Germany superiority in Europe . . . does it not follow that 
the interests of Poland, and with Poland those of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and other East Central European countries, are simultaneously the interests of 
Europe as a whole?’ (p. 111). 

‘Though the official champion of the Polish western frontier’, says Mr Pil- 
sudski in his introduction, ‘. . . is the Communist regime . . . this should not 
obscure two facts. First that all Poles are unanimous in their attitude regarding 
the Oder-—Neisse territories; secondly, that their inclusion in Poland has created a 
new distribution of economic power’ in which East Central Europe can enjoy 
freedom, peace, and prosperity without political or economic subjugation to 


either Russia or Germany. 1 ear 2 


FuEL AND POWER IN CAPTIVE MiIpDLE Europe. By Jan H. Wszelaki. New 
York, Mid-European Studies Center for the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, 1952. 63 pp. 9" x6". 25 cents. 

Tuis is a brief summary of the fuel and power resources of the satellite countries 

(in particular Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and 

Roumania) and of the plans for expanding these resources in the next few years. 

The author surveys each source of energy in turn—coal, lignite, petroleum, 

natural gas, hydro-electricity—and shows that, if the plans materialized, the 

satellite countries would dispose of over 250 million tons of coal or its equivalent 
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in other fuels by 1955. An idea of the magnitude of this programme can be 
gained by comparing it with the current rate of coal consumption in Britain, 
which is about 210 million tons a year. 

On the available evidence the author concludes that all has not been going 
well so far. Although there have been important increases in output—for 
example, Polish coal production has risen by a steady 4 million tons a year 
since 1948—the demand for fuel in the satellite area has continued to outstrip 
supply. This is a situation which has not been unfamiliar in Britain in recent 
years, and the same familiar remedies are being tried out, such as pumping new 
investments into the mining industry, giving inducements and incentives to 
miners, ensuring efficient utilization, and so on. During the last few months the 
task of the satellite planners has been made more difficult by a growing shortage 
of food, which has seriously affected the labour problem. 

The author sums up by suggesting that unless the satellite governments 
fundamentally revise their attitude towards labour and increase substantially 
the rate of technical and organizational progress in the mines, lack of coal will 
seriously threaten the development of other basic industries. The success or 
failure of the plans relating to the alternative sources of energy will not have the 
same consequences as in the case of coal. 

This booklet provides a convenient summary of an important aspect of 
economic life behind the iron curtain. The notes contain detailed references 


to sources. D. J. Ezra 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THe New Turks: Pioneers of the Republic, 1920-50. By Eleanor Bisbee. 
Foreword by Harry N. Howard. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xiv-+298 pp. Illus. Map 
endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 40s. 

It is with some misgivings that one opens yet another popular book on the New 

Turks. So many Western visitors have already made the routine trip to the 

main centres, met the right people and read the right literature, and then 

written, with more or less accuracy, an account of the Turkish revolution, in a 

manner varying from the patronizing to the adulatory, according to tempera- 

ment and circumstances. The reader of Miss Bisbee’s book may be further dis- 
couraged when he finds it to be written in a somewhat raucous style, full of 
verbs like ‘tag’ and ‘spotlight’, and marred by such affectations as the consistent 
use of Turkish orthography for many names and words—Arabic as well as 

Turkish—that already have an accepted English form. But in spite of these and 

some other defects, the book is well worth reading. Miss Bisbee is avowedly 

pro-Turkish, but has too much integrity to omit or gloss over the awkward 

points, and such delicate topics as child-labour, village conditions, and illi- 

teracy are faithfully examined. Her knowledge of Turkish and her sympathetic 

understanding of Turks have enabled her to penetrate beyond the facade that 
has resisted most of her predecessors, and to give much useful information on 
social life—habits, attitudes, and ideas—not readily available elsewhere. On 
historical and political matters Miss Bisbee’s approach is rather more super- 
ficial, and results in little that is new. Her affection for the Turks does not 
appear to go back beyond the revolution, and she repeatedly gives way to the 
temptation to underline the achievements of the republic by denigrating the 

Ottoman past. The great reforms of the last century of Ottoman rule, that 

played so significant a part in preparing the way for the changes of our time, 

are hardly mentioned. Two small examples are her description of the ancient 
city of Ankara as a village before it became the capital (p. 21) and her astonish- 

ing assertion that the University of Istanbul was founded in 1932 (p. 262—but a 

different version is given on p. 9I). 

‘The new Turks who followed Atatiirk and threw off the Ottoman yoke’, 
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says Miss Bisbee, ‘became as different from the old Turks as the British pioneers 
in the Thirteen Colonies in America became different from the old British in 
England’ (p. 20). Some readers may feel that this comparison begs several 
questions, and that the degree of change it is intended to indicate is greater 
than is humanly possible in what are after all the same people in the same 
place. But this much is certain—the change of name from Ottoman to Turkish 
is more than a mere change of label or even of regime. With the gradual dis- 
appearance of the old, mixed Ottoman ruling class, and the final emergence of 
Turkish Anatolia as the real centre of the country, other elements, long sub- 
merged, are at last coming into their own. In the words of a recent writer—‘La 
Turquie se turquise’. 
BERNARD LEWIS 


THE TuRKISH STRAITS. By Michael Sokolnicki. Beirut, American Press, 1950. 
44 pp. Bibliog. 8?” x6". 3s. 
Tuts little book, by a former Polish Ambassador in Ankara, well illustrates two 
of the difficulties facing the student of the Middle East. The first part, dealing 
with the problem of the Straits under the Ottoman Empire, disregards the 
extensive Turkish material on the subject, an example of which is Professor 
Cemal Tukin’s monograph, The Straits Question in the Period of the Ottoman 
Empire, based on Ottoman archive documents (Istanbul, 1947). The remainder, 
covering more recent times, deals with a period when the secret documents only 
of defeated Powers are published, leaving the historian to rely for the rest of his 
material on public pronouncements and on the conflicting memoirs of the par- 
ticipants in events. In spite of these limitations, Professor Sokolnicki has pro- 
duced a useful summary of a complicated problem. Its main fault is an occa- 
sional looseness of expression that may sometimes give rise to misunderstandings. 
A good example is the statement, on page 13 n., that ‘Mosul. . . was finally, after a 
process of complicated procedure, including a verdict of the Hague Tribunal 
and a decision of the League of Nations, given to Great Britain’. 
BERNARD LEWIS 


IsRAEL: the Beginning and Tomorrow. By Hal Lehrman. New York, Sloane, 
1951. 358 pp. Map. 8}”x5}". $3.75. 
One section of this book is labelled “Reporter’s Notebook’ and this title might 
appropriately be applied to the whole. Yet if the reporter is shrewd and his note- 
book large, he is likely to provide facts that are not in blue books. This is Mr 
Lehrman’s merit. Much of his information is unknown except to those who 
visit Israel. Jewish writers seldom give so interesting and just an appraisal of 
the ills that are within Israel’s power to remedy as opposed to those which are 
outside it. The former include the working of party or personal favouritism, 
known as protexizia, which is well described, and the red tape that causes more 
loss of dollar-earning hours than gains in dollar-saving cuts. His description of 
the Histadruth (Jewish Federation of Labour) as part bully, part benefactor, 
would have been more interesting had it not been angled for the American 
investor who fights shy of too much Socialism. Chapters on the drive in the 
United States for gift dollars and bond-buyers tell much that will be new to 
most English readers. But these last should be warned that Mr Lehrman’s 
notion of conveying serious information to ordinary people is that they will find 
it more palatable if given in New York slang. 
ELIZABETH MONROE 


THE REvott. By Menachem Begin. Ed. and introduced by Ivan M. Greenberg. 
Trans. by Sammuel Katz. London, W. H. Allen, 1951. xiii+-386 pp. 


Maps. Index. 8?” x5}”. 18s. 


Tuts is the Mein Kampf in retrospect of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, the larger, if less 
ultra-fanatical, of the two ‘terrorist’ organizations which plotted the destruction 
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of the mandatory Government in Palestine between 1944 and 1947. Beigin (a 
spelling more familiar to English readers) naturally claims that his organization 
did more to achieve Israel’s statehood than the official Zionist leadership. This, 
however, is to ignore the ultimate determinant, that post-war Britain was 
dependent upon the United States, and that (as The Forrestal Diaries have con- 
clusively shown) the Truman Administration was beholden, for party funds and 
votes, to American Jewry, which was by this time completely (if only tem- 
porarily) carried away by the powerful current of world-Zionism. 

Beigin provides ample confirmation of the collusion at command level be- 
tween the Jewish Agency’s clandestine force—the Haganah—and the ‘terrorists’ 
during 1945-6, including their joint planning of the King David Hotel outrage 
(Ch. xv); and it is interesting to learn that Beigin himself and the commanders 
of both the Haganah and the murderous Stern Group were students together in 
the Jewish Academicians’ Home of pre-1939 Warsaw University (p. 199). 

The ‘Revolt’ sprang, in fact, from the underworld of Eastern Europe. 
Characteristically, its author knows only two styles, the panegyric and the 
denunciatory; and whole chapters could be spared for a brief explanation of 
how he made the transition from being a private in the Polish Forces in Palestine 
(1943) to commander of the Irgun (1944). 


GEORGE Kirk 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PALESTINE. By J. C. Hurewitz. New York, Norton, 1950. 
404 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $6. 

Tuis volume is noted ‘first edition’, a statement that was presumably intended 
to be prophetic. Mr Hurewitz has produced a very full and well documented 
account of the developments that led to the withdrawal of the British from 
Palestine and the rise of the State of Israel, and in his treatment of the subject 
has shown himself far more objective than most of his predecessors—especially 
his fellow-countrymen—in the same field. Inevitably he has sometimes been 
led astray and fallen into inaccuracies and also shown perhaps tinges of bias. 
However, comparing his book with others one must reiterate that he has been 
remarkably free from this defect. Perhaps the most serious criticism is with 
regard to his detailed bibliography in which—as a list of authorities—one 
can point to defects of omission as well as of commission. Yet Mr Hurewitz has 
supplied a very great deal of useful information in an easily assimilable form 
and for this the reader has reason to be grateful to him. The conclusion on 
turning the last page is that ‘the struggle for Palestine’ is not yet concluded 
and this the book helps to make clear. In the course of his narrative Mr Hure- 
witz does not attempt to obscure or palliate the gyrations of the United States 
Government and of the two most recent Presidents in particular. He himself 
uses the word ‘gyrate’ to explain the movements and changes, and on one 
occasion (pp. 322-3) gives a list of almost a dozen changes of policy over a few 
weeks. In fact he imposes on his own government as much responsibility as on 
the British for the failures and unwise—realized after the event—steps to which 
he calls attention. The Zionists also do not come out of his examination with 
their intellectual and moral reputation untarnished. His sympathies, although 
not loudly expressed, seem to lie with the Zionist philosopher, Ahad Ha‘Am 
and his disciples, Judah Magnes, who gave his life for the cause of justice in 
Palestine, and Dr Chaim Weizmann, in his earlier phase. 

Mr Hurewitz seems to have had more confidence in Fakhri Nashashibi 
than anyone else except the Military Authorities had. His mention of the 
destruction of synagogues and other Jewish property in England as a reprisal 
against the behaviour of Zionist terrorists in Palestine will be news to all 
residents in Britain—Jew and Gentile. His report of the ‘Farran Affair’ is far 
less than fair. Major Farran was tried by court-martial and acquitted since no 
evidence of any value was produced against him. A very obvious bias is ad- 


mitted in the statement that the boy who disappeared was reportedly tortured to 
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death, in support of which not a shred of evidence is or can be produced. The 
reference to the rise and collapse of the orange industry for which Mr Hurewitz 
suggests that the Mandatory Power was mainly responsible is also based on very 
inadequate knowledge. These are some of the instances in which Mr Hurewitz 
has been led astray by his ‘authorities’. 


ALBERT M. HyAMson 


TRAVELS IN JEWRY. By Israel Cohen. London, Goldston, 1952. 372 pp. Illus. 
Index. 83” x54”. 25s. 
THE great quality of Israel Cohen is his diligence. During the last two years, 
since he attained the age of seventy, he has published books on Contemporary 
Jewry and a History of Zionism. And now we have this third book, which is a 
record of his travels to Jewish communities over a period of more than forty 
years. The travels cover over thirty communities in different parts of Europe— 
and one in Asia. Most were made by him to Central and Eastern Europe as the 
General Secretary of the World Zionist Organization, on missions of inquiry and 
of relief. Others, to France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, were for pleasure. 
But in every case he recorded on the spot his experiences and impressions, and 
is able to throw light on the life of the Jewish population. The record is the 
more valuable because many of these communities have now disappeared in 
the brutal campaign of extermination by Hitler. Mr Israel Cohen has all the 
qualities of a travel writer. He is observant, can record in lively detail experi- 
ences and conversations; has ample knowledge of the history, past and present, 
of the places he visits; has an insatiable curiosity, and has marked off for his 
own interest a special section of humanity. The result is a book full of informa- 
tion and of variety. Occasionally the reader will find a certain duplication, 
because one journey may have covered more than one community. And occa- 
sionally some of the detail recorded seems at this distance of time a little trivial. 
But these are scarcely noticeable blemishes in a book which will have a per- 
manent value for the student of Jewish history and of twentieth-century 
Europe. 
NorMAN BENTWICH 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EGyptT 1914-1951. London and New York, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1952. vii--216 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (In- 
formation Papers, no. 19.) 84” x5}". r1s. 6d. 

Tus valuable reference book is a sequel to a previous Information Paper 

covering Anglo-Egyptian relations from 1914 up to 1936 and the signing of the 

Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. The full and well-documented narrative moves clearly 

and economically against a vivid background of Egyptian domestic politics 

towards on the one hand the two crucial Anglo-Egyptian questions of today— 
the defence of the Suez Canal and Egypt and the future status of the Sudan; 
and, on the other, the tangled story of the clashing domestic interests of the 

Egyptian monarchy and the powerful Wafd Party which, with many vicissi- 

tudes, has held the centre of the Egyptian political stage since 191g. It is not a 

happy story. The war years from 1939 to 1945 were delicate: the abortive 

negotiations of 1945-7 were critical: the climax of failure to agree led in 1951 

to the troubles on the Canal culminating in the outbreak in Cairo in January 

1952. Meantime in the Sudan constitutional developments had been advancing 

apace in an atmosphere of growing Anglo-Egyptian tension. A short review 

cannot do full justice to a book in which events follow one on another with such 
bewildering speed. But the story is recorded with a wealth of painstaking detail 
which will greatly assist future historians; and, above all, a clarity and sequence 
has been brought to a problem which both in Britain and in Egypt is rarely 
viewed in impartial perspective. For although the authors have on occasion 

lapsed into surprisingly subjective and ex parte comment, the report as a 

whole is refreshingly objective and will fill a gap in the knowledge of most 
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readers. The concluding chapter on Anglo-Egyptian Financial and Economic 
Relations is also a valuable contribution to our knowledge; the work is rounded 
off with appendixes, maps, and a convenient index. 

OWEN TWEEDY 


INDUSTRIALISATION DE L’AFRIQUE DU Norp. Issued by the Centre d’Etudes 
de Politique Etrangére. Introduction by Gaston Leduc. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1952. 320 pp. Maps. Tables. (Bibliothéque Générale de 
I’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. vi® Section.) 9” x5}”. Frs. 1,100. 


Ir a Frenchman is asked about the industrialization of French North Africa, he 
will (if he knows anything about it at all) give one of three replies. Either he 
will say that industrialization’s prime purpose is to feed and employ part of the 
increasing, and increasingly landless, Moslem population; if he is knowledgeable 
he will add that it cannot possibly keep pace with a natural increase of four 
hundred thousand souls per year. Or he will say that its purpose is ultimately to 
lighten the load constituted by North Africa on France’s foreign exchange 
position. Or he will advance strategic arguments; he will point out that Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco must be made more self-supporting than they proved in 
the last war, when they were wholly deprived of manufactures; he will then add, 
with a far-away look in his eye, that North Africa is the second line of defence 
of the French Union and the right place (thanks to untapped coal in the 
Sahara) for secondary branches of heavy industries that lie too near the German 
frontier. He will say that it is a bolt-hole from guided missiles and—if he is 
honest—also from home levels of taxation. 

The virtue of this book is that being by sixteen hands it sets forth all these 
points of view. It adds other and more individualistic reflections such as M. 
Claudon’s—given at the end of a competent essay on communications—that to 
conceive industrialization in terms only of the strategy of the second world war 
is to underrate future adversaries. One of its more interesting chapters is 
Professor Dresch’s soul-searching review of the responsibility borne by immi- 
grant Frenchmen for the social morass into which, by decades of concentration 
on servicing France, they have propelled much of the present generation of 
Africans. 

The Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére lives up to its reputation for 
dispassionate work in publishing the output of these distinguished minds. 
Every reader is left free to choose between sixteen points of view. Yet the 
method of presentation has some drawbacks. It entails repetition, and allows 
of some riding of hobby horses. 

Political problems are not analysed, but the burden that they place upon 
the planners of North Africa’s economic future is mentioned by all the wiser 
writers. There is here some valuable raw material, unobtainable elsewhere, 
for study of the problems that cannot fail to beset France in the second half 
of the present century. The book is under-edited. Judging by the information 
given, its chapters must have been written two years ago. They could with 
great advantage have been brought up to date. 





ELIZABETH MONROE 


MoroccAN JOURNAL. By Rom Landau. London, Hale, 1952. x+247 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5}”". 18s. 
THE title of this rather disjointed book is inclined to be misleading, for only 
about one half is actually a ‘journal’, the rest being a series of unconnected 
interludes on such topics as Anglo-Moorish relations through the centuries, 
magicians, and Moorish sex life. This is Mr Landau’s fourth book on Morocco 
and it contains nothing very novel, except for the change in emphasis. Mr Landau 
now sides openly with the Moroccans after having gone to Morocco for the first 
time ‘determined to remain as impersonal as a photographic camera’ (p. 31). 
In this fourth book he has at last reached the conclusion that ‘in certain circum- 
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stances impartiality means sitting on the fence or, what is worse, a denial of 
fundamental principles. If you really believe in such principles you have no 
right to be as impersonal as a camera. A human being is not a piece of machinery 
and once he has weighed up all the pros and cons he is bound to take sides. In 
Morocco, taking sides could only mean one thing: to show sympathy to those 
who are not only the weaker but also, having right on their side, are suffering 
injustice’ (p. 31). Rather inconsistently, however, Mr Landau dubs fellow 
authors who share these views as ‘anti-French’. The personal note in the 
journal jars occasionally as when Mr Landau, after having stressed the frequent 
and free hospitality extended to him by the French authorities, notes that Radio 
Maroc, who asked him for some radio interviews ‘did not pay him a single 
penny’ (p. 216). After all, one must not expect too much. Whatever else they 
may be, the French authorities in Morocco are decidedly long-suffering. 
NINA EpToN 


USSR 


A History oF Soviet Russia. Vol. 11: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-23. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. London, Macmillan, 1952. vii+400 pp. 82?” x6”. 
30s. 


Tuts second part of Mr Carr’s history of the Bolshevik Revolution deals with the 
economic theories and revolutionary practice of the first years of Lenin’s 
government in sober, scholarly terms of the contemporary texts and decrees. 
Alike because of its remarkable qualities and significant defects, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult book to review. For whereas controversial points auto- 
matically call for comment, points of agreement (and they are many) cannot be 
equally stressed, and thus the review tends to become lop-sided. 

Mr Carr’s command of the Russian source material is impressive. His power 
of exposition is masterly, and his writing admirably terse and effective; there is 
no padding in these 400 pages. And yet, for all Mr Carr’s skill and industry, 
this work, as an economic history of Lenin’s revolution, is a disappointment. 
The revolutionary process is presented in full swing but very much in the 
abstract. It is at no point directly linked with the concrete details of Russian 
economic life. No attempt is made to sketch the background of Russia’s peculiar 
economic development pre-October 1917. Nor are the economic causes of the 
Revolution even broadly defined. The Revolution is left up in the air without 
roots or explanation of the past. The suggestion that the Bolsheviks inherited 
nothing but economic chaos, industrial obsolescence, and injustice is in line with 
Soviet propaganda but very far from true. The validity of Lenin’s economic 
principles is assumed without question, and the virtue of large scale socialized 
production in agriculture and industry taken for granted. 

This is primarily a documentary history, based almost solely on Soviet 
material, to the apparent exclusion of many invaluable secondary sources 
which, though anti-Soviet, are far too useful to be ignored in any comprehensive 
history of the period. It seldom ranges beyond the confines of official discussions 
in congresses and committees. And as a result none of the Bolshevik leaders, 
not even Lenin, comes to life as a clear-cut personality throughout the book. 
The picture seems to me to be over-centralized, reflecting the centralization of 
legislation, but often overlooking important regional developments such as the 
nationalization of the Baku oil industry by the Baku Soviet independently of the 
Central Government. Indeed, Mr Carr’s detachment from the grim realities of 
the revolutionary scene is so complete as to suggest that he is intellectually more 
interested in Bolshevik theories than in the impact of Bolshevik economics on 
Russian life. On the other hand, Mr Carr’s documentary method is ideally 
suited to the more theoretical aspects of his subject such as The Beginnings of 
Planning (Chapter 20). This is one of the most satisfactory sections of the book, 
for the essence of the subject can be extracted from the documents, which are 
brilliantly analysed here. 
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Absorbed in rationalizing the vagaries of contemporary Bolshevik economic 
thought, and the economic structure of ‘war communism’, Mr Carr somehow 
fails to convey the magnitude of the economic disaster that overwhelmed 
Russia as a result of that experiment. In the first place the part played by the 
breakdown of transport is not duly stressed. The legislative record must of 
course be analysed, hut it is far from the whole story. A history of ‘war com- 
munism’ must plumb deeper levels of human experience and bureaucratic 
chaos so as to reveal its dire cost humanly and economically. Responsibility 
must also be squarely pinned on the near-lunatic fringe of Utopian advisers and 
the economic crackpots who had the ear of Lenin for their share in the disaster. 
Books like Simon Liberman’s Building Lenin’s Russia} and other contemporary 
memoirs throw more light on the realities of ‘war communism’ than sheaves of 
Soviet resolutions. Mr Carr’s admission that ‘the history of internal trade under 
‘“‘war communism’’ cannot be written in terms of official decrees and official 
policy’ really applies to the whole subject. 

‘Like the dyer subdued to what he works in’, Mr Carr falls too readily into 
Marxist clichés. The Russian industrialists (in common with other anti-Bol- 
shevik elements) get short shrift at his hands. While they are partly held respon- 
sible for the breakdown of ‘State capitalism’ in 1917-18 (a system which in fact 
was never seriously tried out by Lenin in co-operation with the industrialists), 
the impossible position in which they were placed by workers’ control, the 
blocking of private bank accounts, arbitrary arrest and seizure of their property, 
etc., is glossed over. On the other hand, the scales are invariably tipped in 
Lenin’s favour, either by skilful advocacy of his policies, or by summary 
dismissal of his victims and opponents. This failure to give equal weight to 
all facets of the story, in this reviewer’s opinion, reduces the value of Mr Carr’s 
history as a final authority on Bolshevik politics and economics. Fascinated by 
Lenin’s ‘political genius’, Mr Carr tends to minimize his economic ineptitude, 
and to excuse the smashing of Russia’s economy by Lenin as ‘an indispensable 
condition of the victory of the Revolution’ (p. 72). This is at best arguable. 
Neither in industry nor agriculture did Lenin clearly grasp (until it was too late) 
the fatal psychological and economic effects of his pre-October revolutionary 
demagogy, nor foresee that he was destroying Russia’s productive machine as 
well as its bourgeois masters. It is an ironic fact that with the exception of 
Krassin, Lenin’s team of Marxists lacked first class economic brains or even 
ordinary horse-sense in business affairs. 

There can be little doubt that Mr Carr has been greatly handicapped by 
having to write these large scale volumes of Bolshevik history at top speed. 
This is particularly true in the case of the complicated record of Bolshevik 
economics, where he is not as much at home as in the diplomatic field. With 
more time, the mass of detail marshalled in this volume would be seen in better 
perspective, and the architectonics of the period stand out more clearly. 

As a reference work this book will be greatly enhanced by the consolidated 
index and bibliographies to be published in the third and last volume of the 
series. However critics may disagree with Mr Carr’s interpretation of events, 
this trilogy on the domestic and international policies of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion must be recognized as a land-mark in Soviet studies in the United Kingdom. 


Soviet DocuMENTs ON ForeIGN Poticy. Vol. 11, 1925-32. Selected and ed. 
by Jane Degras. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. xxi+560 pp. Index. 
gi" X63". 45s. 

Ir is no fault of the indefatigable editor of this volume of Soviet documents that 

they have not the dramatic interest of those published in the first volume 

dealing with the establishment of Soviet foreign relations under Lenin. The fact 


1 Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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is that during this second period of Soviet foreign policy following Lenin’s death, 
the more dynamic Soviet interventions in foreign countries were initiated, not 
through the normal diplomatic machinery of the NKID, but through Comintern 
channels. Comintern documents do not fall within the scope of this series, but 
are to be published separately. 

This second volume maintains in every way the technical excellence of its 
predecessor. Mrs Degras is again to be congratulated on a most balanced and 
judicious choice of material, which forms an essential and invaluable reference 
work for students of Soviet foreign policy, who must otherwise search far afield 
for the documents presented here in one volume. 

C. G. 


Russia: Absent and Present. By Wladimir Weidlé. Trans. by A. Gordon 
Smith. London, Hollis & Carter, 1952. 153 pp. 8?”x5}". 15s. 


In this initial volume of his European Triptych Professor Weidlé has, as he 
says in his opening chapter, ‘followed unreservedly’ the precept of Hegel that ‘it 
is the business of the historian to concern himself with culture’ (p. 13). He faces 
first the age-long question of Russia’s relationship to Europe and gives an 
emphatic answer: Russia’s Byzantine heritage has its origin in classical antiquity 
just as does the culture of the West, and only within the European community 
can she reach her full stature and make her full cultural contribution to the 
world. He then goes on to survey her cultural development and cultural 
problems from the Kievan period to the present time. Her chief weakness in the 
past, as he sees it, was a lack of homogeneity, of integration. There was too 
deep a gulf between the people with its rich but vast and formless ‘horizontal’ 
culture and the élite capable of building on that foundation the ‘vertical’ culture 
which produces true works of art. With the Revolution this cleavage ceased to 
exist, but cultural values too were swept away, giving place to what he calls 
‘anti-culture’, a rational obscurantism, closely related to Russian nineteenth- 
century nihilism, against which, he maintains, the spirit is powerless. 

One may disagree with certain of Professor Weidlé’s statements and assump- 
tions, particularly in the disappointing final section of the book, The Russian 
Soul; but one cannot fail to enjoy his stimulating, intuitive deductions and his 
fluent and lively style. The translation, by A. Gordon Smith, is excellent. 

ELISABETH HUNKIN 


MARKTWIRTSCHAFT UND SOWJETWIRTSCHAFT: Ein Vergleich neuzeitlicher. 
Wirtschaftsordnungen. 2nd ed. By Adolf Weber. Miinchen, Pflaum 
Verlag, 1951. xvi+483 pp. Index. 9}” x64”. DM 15.60. 


A SECOND edition of this book, following closely without alteration upon its 
first publication, is evidence both of the importance attached to the subject 
under discussion and to the views of Professor Weber who is one of the better 
known German economists. Comparing the free market economy with the con- 
trolled economy in Nazi Germany and with the centrally planned economy in 
the USSR, Professor Weber chooses economic progress and social justice as 
criteria for passing judgement upon these respective systems. He argues that, 
as regards progress, the market economy which assures the smooth adjustment 
of production to the freely expressed choices of individual consumers is superior 
to either controlled or planned economies. The waste of resources resulting 
from the trial and error methods employed by business men in a market 
economy is insignificant compared with that due to inevitable mistakes made by 
governments as chief productive agents. With reference to his second criterion, 
Professor Weber acknowledges the fact that the market economy does not 
guarantee social justice automatically. To attain this, democratic governments 
might with benefit restrict the ‘freedom of contract’ which often leads to mono- 
poly and exploitation, and they might use fiscal policy to bring about a desired 
distribution of incomes. He adds, however, that there are limits to taxing and 
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subsidising, which are reached when social justice stifles economic progress in 
the long run. On the other hand in the Soviet economy social justice becomes a 
farce when by the will of an omnipotent government so little is left about which 
to be just; the planned rates of investment are excessive and the direction of 
investment is in most cases ill conceived. 

Despite his many shrewd observations on these different economies, too 
many of Professor Weber’s conclusions are based on non-verified a priori 
judgements. Having regard to the great wealth of detailed information about 
the USSR which he quotes, it is to be regretted that he has not been able to 
arrange it in a way which would more forcefully convey the interaction of 
monetary, fiscal, foreign trade, and pricing policies to aid production planning. 
His description of the actual operation of the Nazi system is especially incom- 
plete and he fails to appreciate much of the concern which the Keynesians have 
expressed about the inherent instability of a free market economy. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


SALAIRES ET NIVEAU DE VIE EN U.R.S.S. By Paul Briére. Paris. Les Iles d’Or 
(Plon), 1951. 103 pp. Tables. 83” 54". Frs. 150. 
Tuts is a small but carefully compiled study, popular rather than scholarly, of 
real wages in Russia, a problem always topical and never quite solved. The book 
covers, in chapters of varying length, all phases of Soviet economic development 
up to the present day. Though hampered by the dearth of information and 
statistics, the author concludes that the standard of living of the Soviet worker 
on the whole hardly surpasses that of 1913, even taking into account improved 
social and educational facilities. He contends that, faced with the same pro- 
duction and financial problems as the capitalist world, the Soviet Government, at 
every stage, resorted to the same methods as capitalism in regard to its labour 
force. A great industry is created on the basis of ‘sweated labour’. It was on the 
basis of this observation, made in regard to France and Great Britain, that 
Marx developed his economic theory. ‘A century later, the rulers of the USSR 
are forced in their turn to apply, in order to industrialize their country, the 
method of exploitation of man for which western liberal capitalism was once so 
severely condemned by Marx’ (p. 103). 
MARGARET DEWAR 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH IN RussIAN History. By Charles Morley. Syracuse, N.Y., 
Syracuse University Press, 1951. xili+227 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5}”. 
$2.50. 

Tuts will be of more use to the American than the English student, since it 

indicates for each entry the libraries in the United States where the book or 

periodical is to be found. The entries are listed under a number of headings 

(encyclopedias, bibliographies, historical sources, etc.) and cover English, 

French, and German as well as Russian publications. There is a well arranged 

section on periodicals and newspapers, and the value of the book as a whole is 

enhanced by a straightforward subject, title, and author index. 
JANE DEGRAS 


STALIN. By Nikolaus Basseches. Trans. from German by E. W. Dickes. 
London and New York, Staples, 1952. 404 pp. Index. 8?” x5#”. 18s. 6d. 


It is difficult to find any excuse for the publication of this curious work. There 
already exists in English a scholarly and very well written biography of Stalin. 
Basseches’s book is too erratic and ill-documented to be of serious use to the 
student of Soviet affairs. It may be of more interest to the general reader. If so, 
it is to be hoped that those who put up with Basseches’s pedestrian style for the 
sake of an occasional lively anecdote will realize that his account of many 
major events in Soviet history relies solely on the authority of the present 
Bolshevik leadership, and in some cases on his own intuition. He states, for 
instance, as a fact and not as a plausible private speculation, his opinion that 
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Zinoviev and Kamenev were so voluble in self-abasement at their trial in order 
to cloud the issue because the majority of the conspirators were still at large, 
and they knew from the preliminary inquiries that the authorities had as yet 
found out relatively little (page 291). 

H. T. WILLeTtTs 


La Vie ET LA Mort EN U.R.S.S. (1939-49). By General ‘El Campesino’. 
Introduction by Julian Gorkin. Trans. by Jean Talbot. Paris, Les Iles 
d’Or (Plon), 1950. 220 pp. 7}” x54”. Frs. 345. 

GENERAL VALENTIN GONZALEZ, who was one of the foremost Communist 

military leaders during the Spanish Civil War, adds his name to the long list of 

those for whom Soviet reality has shattered the Soviet myth. Unfortunately 
his book adds little to our knowledge of that reality. It is true that, in recount- 
ing the tale of his attempts to escape from the USSR he throws some light on 
official corruption there. He also reveals something of his own character— 
domineering, boastful, unscrupulous, but resourceful and indomitably 
courageous. There are a few other points of interest, but the greater part of his 
book covers familiar ground. The story of his own experiences, interrupted and 
completely overshadowed by these general observations, leaves one with an 
impression of many omissions. A plain unvarnished account of his remarkable 
life, in particular of his work for the Communist Party during the Spanish 

Civil War, would have been of considerably greater interest and importance 

than this book, which is, on the whole, of only slight value. 

HuGo DEWAR 


MEMOIRES D’UN REVOLUTIONNAIRE, 1901-41. By Victor Serge. Paris, Editions 
du Seuil, 1951. 417 pp. 73”x5}" . Frs. 600. 
THESE vivid and revealing reminiscences of Soviet history and personalities are a 
welcome corrective to the distortions of official Soviet history. Victor Serge, 
the son of an old revolutionary living in exile, returned to Russia in 1918 to 
serve the revolution. He quickly found employment close to Zinoviev in the 
Comintern, and lived on familiar terms with the leaders of the Soviet Govern- 
ment until, disgusted with the course of Stalin’s revolution, he was arrested and 
deported in 1933. He was thus ideally placed for observing the course of the 
revolution, the characters of the Soviet hierarchy in and out of the Party, and 
of the foreign Communists who trooped to Moscow for Comintern meetings. His 
thumbnail sketches of men like Yevdokimov or Smilga, Yenukidze, Radek or 
Bela Kun, among many, are brilliant and, in their way, a notable contribution 
to the human history of the Bolshevik Revolution. More important, perhaps, is 
Serge’s interpretation of events which he witnessed at close range, and which 
are now distorted out of recognition by the Kremlin, such as the Kronstadt 
rising of 1920, or Trotsky’s defence of Petrograd in 1919. His first-hand observa- 
tions on Soviet interrogation and prison techniques are also illuminating. 
Thus, in spite of various incidental inaccuracies of fact and date, this is a useful 
book for those seeking authentic information about the Soviet Union during the 
years he lived there. 
co. 


DATELINE Moscow. By Don Dallas. London, Heinemann, 1952. 272 pp. 
Illus. Index. 8?” x5}%”". 21s. 

Mr Dattas spent two and a half years in Moscow as Reuter’s correspondent. 

In this chatty, sympathetic book he notes his impressions of people, events, and 

ordinary life in Moscow as they came his way. Those who follow this kind of 

literature will find much that is familiar in these pages. 

The record of Mr Archie Johnstone’s defection from the British Embassy 
contains some curious details which have not in the reviewer’s knowledge been 
published hitherto and are of considerable interest. The tale of the two secre- 
taries Delia and Sophie throws fresh light on the Soviet framing of Robert 
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Magidoff and is an excellent study of the perils attending the foreign-born 
repatriates in Soviet Russia. It is a pity that Mr Dallas did not exercise more 
restraint in writing this book which sprawls loosely over 270 pages. 


C. G. 


Vie ET Mort DE Trotsky. By Victor Serge. Paris, Amiot-Dumont, 1951. 

343 pp. Bibliog. (Archives d’Histoire Contemporaine.) 8}” x 6}”. No price. 
SERGE’S life of Trotsky, though far from being a definitive biography, is of 
considerable value owing to the material supplied by Trotsky’s widow Natalia 
Sedov-Trotsky whose testimony is reproduced here verbatim. She is able to 
throw light on hitherto obscure points in Trotsky’s personal and political life 
and though naturally a biased witness, has many interesting things to tell. Her 
reconstruction of Trotsky’s assassination is most moving and convincing. 
Unfortunately, Serge does not attempt a serious analysis of Trotsky’s political 
ideas and career. 


C. G. 


AFRICA 


THE CHOICE BEFORE SOUTH AFRICA. By E. S. Sachs. Preface by Tom Driberg, 
M.P. London, Turnstile Press, 1952. ix-+-220 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x53”. 
15s. 

Apart from widespread interest in the author, this book by one of South 

Africa’s most successful trade unionists should be read by all interested in 

Africa, especially those concerned with labour organization and industrial 

development. Divided into three parts, Politics, Economic Life, The Trade 

Union and Labour Movement, the book offers vigorous and shrewd comment 

and criticism on many important aspects of South African life. Written in haste 

by a busy man, it is patchy. The work of a trade unionist long subject to hostile 
political criticism and interference, the political illustrations are highly selective 
and sharply:pointed. The brief economic survey is partisan, strongly so in regard 
to the gold-mining industry; but it also contains much sound fact and comment, 
especially in regard to manufacturing industry. The author makes no claim to 
originality and little that is contained in Parts 1 and 17 is original; other sources 
such as official reports, notably those of the Social and Economic Planning 

Council, and academic studies, will give much the same information in less 

direct and bold language, and with more qualification and documentation. 

Chief interest attaches to the survey of the Trade Union and Labour 
Movement. Mr Sachs’s account of the relationships between Afrikaans- and 
English-speaking workers and leaders, and the attitudes of the various European 
trade unionists to Africans and other non-Europeans, is valuable. The inside 
story of the author’s own Garment Workers’ Union is vividly described. From 
his writing, almost as much as from personal contact, one can see the reasons for 
his remarkable success in countering disruptive racism among the predominantly 
Afrikaans-speaking women members of his Union. 

Mr Sachs has great faith in South Africa and he is a man of integrity; his 
book makes a contribution to knowledge and deserves to be read, but not un- 
critically. For example, his real and understandable affection for Afrikaans- 
speaking workers from the rural areas makes Mr Sachs surprisingly uncritical of 
the racial policies of the Voortrekkers, their republics, and Paul Kruger. Again, 
his strong feelings against the gold-mining industry lead him to exaggerate the 
influence of the Chamber of Mines on South African Native labour policy and, 
in contrast, to minimize, but not ignore, the importance of the unfavourable 
attitudes of the Europeans towards non-Eurcpean workers as determinants of 
general labour policy. While there will be disagreement on such matters, few 
will dispute the main thesis of the book: that the situation in South Africa 
demands an early choice between racial and economic considerations. 

KENNETH KiRKWwooD 
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GESKIEDENIS VAN SUID-AFRIKA. Vols. 1 and 1. By A. J. H. van der Walt and 
others. Cape Town, Nasionale Boekhandel Beperk, 1951. 1440 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 8}" x5#". gos. 

THE publishers of this book are a very enterprising firm, which has done valuable 

pioneering work in, and rendered yeoman service to, the development of an 

Afrikaans literature. This publication, its latest in the field of history, is an 

ambitious work, but has achieved its object. The work was entrusted to an 

editorial committee of three of whom one, Dr A. L. Geyer, is the present High 

Commissioner for the Union in London. The editors divided the content into five 

parts, or books, and secured the collaboration of twenty-three authors, each a 

specialist in his own field. Despite the many contributors the work, particularly 

book 1, is characterized by unity of treatment and forms a well co-ordinated 
whole. 

Book 1 coincides with volume I and is a well authenticated account of South 
Africa’s political history in twenty chapters, written by thirteen authors. With 
its subject matter there is little fault to find, but although it can be commended 
for its unity, more space has been allocated to one or two periods than seems 
justifiable in relation to that given to other more important periods. For 
example, the period 1779-95 (Ch. v1, Internal Unrest and Decline of the Dutch 
East India Company) has 50 pages assigned to it as compared with about 34 
pages on the average for the chapters of book 1 and 41 and 38 pages respectively 
for the much more important periods 1838-54 (Ch. x, The Great Trek) and 1854- 
72 (Ch. x1, British Colonies and Boer Republics). Chapter v1 is in fact rather be- 
laboured and could to advantage have been limited to, say, 35 pages and the 
other two chapters proportionately expanded. An interesting and well balanced 
chapter is that on Kruger and Rhodes (Ch. xv). Generally the contributors show 
a fair and well balanced sense of historical appreciation. Book I is supported by 
an extensive bibliography, but a serious shortcoming is the absence of maps. 

Volume 11 contains four books and the bibliography and index. These books 
deal respectively with: Constitutional History, Economic History, Native and 
Coloured Policy, and Cultural History. The subject matter of each of these books 
lends itself less to unity of treatment than does that of book 1 but the contri- 
butors have succeeded well in their task, each book in itself forming a well- 
rounded-off unit. 

Twenty-three writers naturally vary in style and vocabulary; one or two are 
rather careless in their use of words and have a heavy style, but they are counter- 
balanced by some really good Afrikaans writing on the part of others. It is a 
pity that the work should not be available to English students, and the pub- 
lishers might well consider the production of an abridged, one volume, English 
edition. 

A. P. VAN DER Post 


An EconoMiIc SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 1951. Vol. 1. The 
Central African and High Commission Territories: Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland. By the Colonial 
Office. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 106 pp. Maps. Tables. 13” x8}”. 25s. 

THE reappearance, in new form, of an official economic survey of the colonies is 

welcome. The survey will deal separately with six ‘regions’, namely, The Central 

African and High Commission; East African; West African; West Indian and 

American; Far Eastern; Mediterranean and Pacific Territories. A seventh 

volume will cover all territories, and will give greater detail on commodity 

production within all of them, as well as other general information. 

In the six regional volumes it is intended to supply information under the 
same headings. The main heads are: General Background, Productive Activities, 
Finance and Trade, Development, Miscellaneous. These volumes will appear as 
and when the material is ready. It is said that they will give information from 
1938 (the last Survey was for 1937) to the latest possible year. Northern 
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Rhodesia and Nyasaland are directly involved in the current Central African 
Federation negotiations, and Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland are 
receiving close consideration from the Union of South Africa. It is convenient, 
therefore, that the first volume of the new survey should deal with these 
territories. 

It is always easy to find fault with brief memoranda on vast, undeveloped 
territories, and easy to urge that more comprehensive and less crude data be 
supplied, especially in regard to the indigenous peoples. For this reason it must 
be said first that Volume 1 of the Economic Survey is of value and that the 
various memoranda do succeed in presenting an outline of the broad economic 
structure, and do give some indication of the economic and social problems in 
each territory. General criticisms which may be made are: 

1. Figures for 1938 are not always given, certain series are not complete, 
some years appear to have been chosen in arbitrary fashion, helpful totals and 
percentages are sometimes omitted. 2. Certain data are presented in different 
form for the different territories, national income estimates are deficient or 
absent. 3. Information given on specific topics differs in emphasis from territory 
to territory; it is at times almost worthless. The paragraph on African educa- 
tion in Northern Rhodesia tells the reader little of economic interest. 4. The 
two maps are amateurish and the spelling of some place-names is wrong. The 
location of African and non-African lands and the distribution of tsetse should at 
least be shown. The excellent maps of the Bledisloe Report could be followed 
with advantage. 

The report on Nyasaland is thorough and informative, and the frequent, 
brief indications of the historical background provide valuable aids to perspective. 

KENNETH KIRKWOOD 


Aux HEURES TROUBLEES DE L’AFRIQUE FRANCAISE, 1939-43. By Armand 
Annet. Paris, Editions du Conquistador, 1952. 251 pp. Maps. 9” 5%". 
Frs. 600. 

THE author of this book, a career officer in the French Colonial Service, was 

appointed Governor General of Madagascar in December 1940, took up his post 

in April 1941, and left in November 1942 after the British occupation. The book 
is, naturally enough, an apologia for his conduct of affairs in Madagascar and an 
interesting addition to the relatively small literature dealing with the Vichy 
regime in the Colonies. Apart from a chapter in the fourth volume of Mr 
Churchill’s Second World War, little has yet appeared which throws much light 
on the occupation of Madagascar. M. Annet is concerned to show that 
the suggestion that the Japanese had used Madagascar is false, and to explain 
the alleged Vichy order that they should be allowed to do so as indicating that 
they were to be allowed the right to enter port for the period permitted under 
international law. He makes it clear, in fact, that, had they forestalled the 

British, no effective resistance could have been offered, but he does not concern 

himself particularly with this point, since he considers it established that 

Germany had refused to agree to the establishment of Japanese bases there. 

Though he refers to ‘d’archives trouvées prés de Kiel’ (p. 131) in support of this 

view, he does not cite any text. Mr Churchill quotes from what appears to be 

the same source, but the version he gives (Second World War, Vol. Iv, p. 200) 

does not make it clear whether the Germans in fact went so far as Monsieur 

Annet implies. 

Monsieur Annet seeks to show that after the occupation of Diego Suarez 
he sought to ‘régler les questions une par une sans publicité, de fagon qu’il en 
résultat, en définitive, un accord général’ (p. 148) but was rebuffed by British 
insistence on an official ‘gesture’, and that he later sought an armistice, only to 
be presented with terms of surrender to be accepted or rejected im toto without 
discussion. In substance, these were in fact the terms he was later obliged to 
accept, though he secured the addition of a clause making clear that nothing in 
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them modified or reduced in any way French sovereignty in Madagascar (p. 206). 
It hardly seems that this should have been made to appear an achievement. 
Mr Churchill states that his original intention was that operations should be 
confined to the occupation of Diego Suarez, but General Smuts was strongly in 
favour of occupying the whole island. He continues ‘after the capture of Diego 
Suarez an interval was allowed to the Governor General to amend his pro- 
Vichy attitude. The west coast ports were needed for the control of the 
Mozambique channel, where our main eastern convoys were molested by the 
U-boats. The Governor General remained obdurate’ (ibid., pp. 210-11). In his 
preoccupation with sovereignty, his evident suspicion of British aims, combined 
with his assertions of friendly contacts with British officials in the past, his lack 
of English, and above all his deep-seated legalism, M. Annet well exemplifies 
the attitude of many French officials at that time, but perhaps we should all 
be thankful that such difficult decisions as confronted them did not come our 
way. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


INTRODUCTION TO AFRICA: a selective guide to background reading. Prepared 
by the Library of Congress, European Affairs Division. Foreword by 
Harry J. Krould. Introduction by Helen F. Conover. Washington, 
University Press, 1952. ix-+237 pp. Map. Index. 10"x7". $1.75. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY from the European Affairs Division of the Library of Congress 
is always welcome and this introduction to Africa is no exception. It is designed 
not for the erudite scholar but for the ordinary reader and excellently fulfils its 
purpose. The annotations are particularly good, being well written, informative, 
and interesting. The material listed covers the whole of Africa and includes 
contemporary issues such as federation in Central and in East Africa, and racial 
conflicts. References are arranged regionally and there is a name index. 


B. K. 


THE POSITION OF THE CHIEF IN THE MODERN POLITICAL SYSTEM OF ASHANTI: 
a Study of the Influence of Contemporary Social Changes on Ashanti 
Political Institutions. By K. A. Busia. London, Oxford University Press 
for the International African Institute, 1951. xii+233 pp. Maps. Index. 
8" x 53”. 18s. 

Dr Busta is the first African to become a qualified anthropologist, and his book 

presents the results of a field study among his own people. Its central theme 

is the distortion of the relations between chiefs and people that modern in- 
fluences have produced. The Ashanti chief is a religious leader, and his prestige 
depends very largely on that fact, but his Christian subjects reject the beliefs on 
which his position rests. He is by tradition a war leader, but he has lost the right 
to make war. In these respects he resembles the majority of African chiefs 
under European rule. The Ashanti situation, however, is unusually complicated 
because the traditional political structure was so very different from that which 
has been erected to meet the necessities of modern administration. The chiefs 
were united in a loose confederacy which left them largely independent in all 
matters other than war and religious observance, and their authority extended, 
not over units of territory, but over groups of persons united by kinship, where- 
ever they might be. British rule substituted a system where each had his defined 
area, and was required to undertake wholly new responsibilities in it, as it had 
to do if the chiefs were to be given any share in government. In 1935 the re- 
creation of the Ashanti Confederacy was intended as an act of reconciliation 
when the Asantehene was recalled from banishment, a restoration of divided 

Ashanti to her former glories; but in practice it meant a new centralization which 

gave the Kumasi chiefs powers over the others that they had never had before. 

Dr Busia wrote in the hope that these contradictions could be resolved within 

the framework of the Native Authority system. Now this is to be replaced by 
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elected local governments, and the place of the chief in the new system has to 
be worked out afresh. His description of the sources of chiefly prestige shows 
that the answer is not likely to be found in a simple abdication. 


L. P. Marr 


SEVEN TRIBES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRIcA. By Elizabeth Colson and 
others. London, Oxford University Press for the Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute, Northern Rhodesia, 1951. xix-+407 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8%” x 52”. 37s. 6d. 

Tuts volume brings together accounts of the basic social structure of all those 
peoples of British Central Africa who have so far been studied by the intensive 
methods of modern anthropology. Dr Audrey Richards and the late Godfrey 
Wilson, who write on the Bemba and Nyakyusa respectively, were the pioneers 
in this region, and their contributions are here published for the second time. 
The other authors, who cover the Lozi, Tonga, Ngoni, Yao, and Shona, belong 
to the team which has worked since the war on the expanded research scheme of 
the Rhodes—Livingstone Institute. By the terms of its foundation the Institute 
is concerned with the study of problems of social change, and though it has not 
been called upon, nor does it claim, to perform the impossible task of solving 
them, the general intention of its founders was that its work should help to in- 
terpret the African scene to those who live and work in it. 

This collection of studies changes the area it covers from ‘darkest Africa’ to 
one of the best mapped in sociological terms. The authors have made it their 
first aim to anatomize the societies they examine, showing the sources of 
political authority, the recognized ties and obligations of kinship, the bases of 
land holding, and the system of economic co-operation. But they also indicate 
how these are affected by modern influences, and particularly by the British 
policy of using indigenous authorities as agents of administration. They show, 
too, how much alive the indigenous groupings still are. They have not been 
concerned primarily to make the complex systems they have observed clear to 
the layman who is not familiar with their terminology, and one wonders whether 
the Yao are so exceptional as to require the battery of new terms in which they 
are described, or the Lozi so mysterious that they have to be discussed in 
obscure metaphors. But there can be nothing but praise for Dr Colson’s lucid 
treatment of the Tonga and Dr Barnes’s of the Ngoni. 


L. P. MAIR 


BrITAIN’s CoLouR BAR IN AFRICA: a Warning against the adoption in British 
Colonies of a policy that has brought hatred and harm to South Africa. 
By Julius Lewin. London, Union of Democratic Control, 1952. 14 pp. 
Table. 84” x5}”". Is. 
ATTENTION is directed to certain aspects of economic, political, and social 
discrimination against non-Whites in Britain’s colonial territories. Mr Lewin 
explains that he wrote the pamphlet to expose practices which are usually 
hidden from the British public by official propaganda. An appeal is made for a 
non-racial policy of equal rights for civilized men and women. 
KENNETH KIRKWOOD 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA 


THE DEVELOPING Unity oF AsiA. Rao Bahadur Baburao Dada Kinkhede 
Lectures, 1948, delivered under the auspices of the Nagpur University. By 
Shrikrishna Venkatesh Puntambekar. Nagpur, Nagpur University, 1951. 
xvii+508 pp. Bibliog. 7}”x4}". Rs. 6. 

PROFESSOR PUNTAMBEKAR’S book consists of a reprint of a series of six lectures 

in which the foundations of Asian unity are examined in a historical setting. 

He reviews in turn the contributions of India, China, western, central, and 
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northern Asia to the unity of the continent and then considers the impact of the 
West upon Asia which indeed he believes to be generally exaggerated by 
Western writers. The author’s sense of continental unity and of India’s past 
contributions to it at times leads him into unfounded generalizations but on the 
whole his survey is balanced and enlightening particularly for Western readers. 
Professor Puntambekar entertains no illusions about the threat of militant 
Communist expansion in Asia but he sees Russia as part of the larger problem of 
European sovereignties still established in Asia and still dividing it. He has no 
doubt they must be eliminated, yet his desire to ensure that the control of Asia 
lies wholly in the hands of its own people is not presented as a challenge to the 
West. In Professor Puntambekar’s view there is no unchanging East and no 
declining West. There is a growing trend towards a world unity and there he 
believes, as do so many intellectual Indians, that the spiritualism of the East 
has something distinctive to contribute to its realization. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


THE Voice oF Asta. By James A. Michener. New York, Random, 1951. 
xi+338 pp. 84” x52”. $3.50. 

THE wide field which this book attempts to cover, from Japan to West Pakistan, 
necessarily renders it more than a little superficial. It is none the less entertain- 
ing and at times indicates an acuteness of observation and a shrewdness of 
judgement in its author. The purpose of the book is to bring home to the 
American public the importance of Asia in the world today and the need for 
understanding and sympathy in aiding the Asian peoples to solve their many 
problems. Especially valuable is the insistence on the indifference with which 
many Asians regard the ideological struggle between the Western Powers and 
the Eastern bloc: ‘they deem it merely a contest between Capitalism and 
Communism and cannot project themselves into the fight’ (p. 231). Curiously in 
contrast with a good deal of insight is a considerable degree of naivety which 
expresses itself in a readiness at times to accept as gospel anything that the 
author is told, and a tendency to suggest that the only hope for the future of the 
world lies in the United States. The latter view is very likely sound, but neither 
Asians nor Europeans like it to be rammed down their throats. 


B. R. P. 


PuBLIC FINANCE SuRVEyYs: India. By United Nations, Department of Econo- 
mic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. vi+ or pp. 
Tables. 9” x6”. 5s. 75 cents. Sw. frs. 3. 

Tuis is the second in a series initiated in 1951 by a survey of Venezuela. It was 

written by Mrs Ursula K. Hicks in the capacity of a consultant to the Fiscal 

Division of the Department of Economic Affairs, during the period when she 

was a visiting professor at the School of Economics of the University of Delhi. 

It presents a complete and detailed picture of Indian public finance since the 

partition of August 1947. Beginning with a brief description of the economic and 

monetary background resulting from the war, it goes on to deal with the institu- 
tional framework, budgetary structure and organization, taxation and revenue 
both of the Union and the State Governments, the distribution of public expendi- 

ture, including capital outlay and the various development projects, State (i.e. 

provincial) and local finance, and borrowing and public debt in the Union. There 

is finally a short chapter on the future outlook. 

The careful factual and statistical record is accompanied by a critical 
analysis of economic policies in the light of administrative and political factors, 
and a sensitive and sympathetic assessment of aspirations and achievements. 
The British reader must inevitably be impressed by the completeness of the 
financial machinery which India took over and still maintains in the administra- 
tive and parliamentary spheres, together with much of the British financial 
tradition. It is generally known that virtually the whole of India’s external 
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debt was repatriated during the war, but what is not widely realized is that the 
internal obligations of the Government of India are balanced by interest-yielding 
assets to an extent which leaves the country with practically no ‘deadweight’ 
national debt. This is true of the States as well as the Centre, and even the local 
authorities have been described as ‘heirs to an undeveloped but unencumbered 
estate’. Under a national government there has naturally been a reaction from 
the extremely conservative finance of the previous regime, and it was inevitable 
that the urge for rapid new development should have intensified the inflationary 
pressures inherited from the war. But a continuous effort has been made to 
counteract these pressures, and at the present moment, in India as elsewhere, 
the movement seems to have been not only arrested but to some extent reversed. 

The book is an invaluable guide to anyone who wishes to obtain a grasp of 
present financial and economic conditions in India. 

JEREMY RAISMAN 


COLOMBO PLAN AND INpIA. By V. Vithal Babu. Delhi, Atma Ram, 1951. 
88 pp. Tables. 83” 5%”. Rs. 2. 


TuE author of this pamphlet is Office Secretary to the Congress Party in the 
Parliament of India. After analysing, with critical approval, the Colombo Plan, 
he proceeds to set out the salient features of India’s Six Year Development 
Programme as an integral part of the Plan, with special reference to the problem 
of financing; and concludes with a discussion of the kind of financial planning 
which would be appropriate for India with a view to the realization of the Plan’s 
purposes. 


D. H. BLELLocH 


COMMENTARY ON THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA. 2nd rev. ed. By Durga Das 
Basu. Calcutta, Sarkar, 1952. lxxii+-1063 pp. Index. 10” x6}”. Rs. 30. 


MR Basv’s work on the Constitution of India is impressive both in scale and 
learning. It is primarily a book for lawyers, but the political scientist will also 
find much to interest him in the detailed comparison made of each provision of 
the Indian Constitution with the corresponding provision of the principal 
Constitutions on which it is based. If, for example, one looks at Article 85 of the 
Indian Constitution, which deals with the sessions of Parliament, its prorogation 
and the dissolution of the House of the People, one will find in Mr Basu’s com- 
mentary some observations on the purpose of the Article followed by the 
quotation, and where necessary further observations, on the corresponding 
provisions of the Australian, Canadian, South African, Irish, Ceylonese, and 
Burmese Constitutions as well as of the Government of India Act 1935 and an 
account of the prevailing practice in the United Kingdom. If the employment 
of the comparative method on so elaborate a scale makes for a very long book it 
also makes for a valuable one. Mr Basu himself justifies the method on historical 
grounds. The Indian Constitution, he points out, was not the outcome of any 
agreement between the component units in the Union, nor the result of any 
revolution, but ‘the deliberate and cool-headed product of a group of eminent 
men assembled in the Constituent Assembly who prepared a Draft after ran- 
sacking all the known Constitutions of the world’ (p. 4) and for that reason it is 
of importance to know how much they borrowed, and from what sources. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


MILITANT HINDUvuISM IN INDIAN Potlitics: a Study of the R.S.S. By J. A. 
Curran, Jr. Mimeographed. Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. 94 pp. Bibliog. 11” x8}". $1.50. 

Tuis is an important contribution to current Indian studies. Mr Curran had 

some difficulty in learning about the inner workings of the Rashtriya Swayam- 

sevak Sangh, for it is trying to save India from all foreign influences, whether 
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they come from Islam, from Russia, or from the West, so every foreign inquirer 
is suspect. Largely, however, he has surmounted these difficulties. 

The RSS is an authoritarian organization, which demands and receives from 
its members total submission: ‘Every volunteer must submit his self to the 
Sangh completely’, declared Dr Hedgewar, the founder. Mr Curran gives an 
attractive picture of the characters of the leader, Golwalkar, and of the volun- 
teers he met—apart from their fanaticism. He estimated the Sangh’s following 
in I9g5I as well over two millions. 

Since Mr Curran prepared his study, the Indian elections have brought a 
heavy political defeat for Hindu communalism. Perhaps Mr Curran, like many 
Western observers in India, was inclined to overlook the importance of rural 
India, where the RSS has made little impression. However, the Sangh is not 
primarily political, and it did not contest the elections. If relations between 
India and Pakistan deteriorate again, it may yet become a powerful force. 

H. G. ALEXANDER 


LA FRANCE DE L’OcEAN INDIEN: Madagascar, les Comores—la Réunion, la 
Céte Francaise des Somalis, l’Inde Francaise. Preface by Robert Bargues. 
Paris, Société d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1952. 
314 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. (Terres Lointaines, no. vim.) 73?” x54". 
Frs. goo. 


OF the 314 pages of this latest volume in the series ‘Terres Lointaines’, 225 deal 
with Madagascar and its dependencies while the remainder are devoted to short 
essays on the Comores (by Pierre Coudert), Réunion (by Professor Isnard), 
French Somaliland (by Robert Lemoyne), and the French establishments in 
India (by Bertrand Lembezat). Each section follows the general plan of the 
earlier volumes in the series—natural features, history, government, social and 
economic development—though the scale is, of course, drastically reduced in the 
essays about territories other than Madagascar. R. Decary, who contributes this 
part of the book, served in the French Colonial Service in Madagascar for 
many years, was Director of the Scientific Research Service there from 1939 to 
1944, and has made numerous contributions to the study of the natural history 
and ethnography of Madagascar. The book, both in content and style, is re- 
miniscent of the ‘handbooks’ which many British colonial administrations 
used to produce, and shares both their limitations and their advantages. It con- 
tains a good deal of information of the kind which quickly becomes out of date, 
and sometimes fails to discuss adequately the implications of a particular sub- 
ject. We could dispense, for example, with the too discreet discussion of the 
recent war, or the postal service statistics, if the space saved thereby made 
possible a fuller account of the actual working of the village government of the 
Fokon’olona, of the rural betterment experiments of the collectivités rurales 
autochtones modernisées or the social implications of the migratory labour 
system. But the book is a useful introductory survey within the limitations of 
its kind. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


EcONOMICS OF PAKISTAN. 2nd ed. rev. By S. M. Akhtar. Lahore, Publishers 
United; London, Probsthain, 1951. v-+-679 pp. Tables. 84” x52”. Rs. 15. 
455. 

PARTITION has obviously doubled the task of those who wish to keep abreast 

with economic developments and policies in the Indian sub-continent. When 

economic relationships between the Indian Republic and Pakistan became 
seriously strained, and widely divergent economic policies (for instance, on 
foreign-exchange ratios) were adopted, it became all the more necessary to 
trace, independently, the course of events and the effects of these policies in the 
two countries. Those who have, so far, dealt with post-Partition developments 
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have mostly attempted to deal with both countries, which has (not unnaturally) 
resulted in a rather scrappy treatment of each. Moreover—owing to the paucity 
of official records and statistics in Pakistan, and the absence of a central Pakis- 
tani library in London—it has proved more difficult to keep up with develop- 
ments in Pakistan than in India. 

Dr Akhtar wasted no time before stepping into the breach. The first edition 
of the Economics of Pakistan appeared in 1949, and the second edition now brings 
the story well into 1951. The author covers practically the whole field of 
economic development, providing first a brief historical survey (sometimes going 
back to the early nineteenth century) of each topic, and then a more detailed 
account of post-Partition trends and policies. 

The result is a very useful, mainly factual, compilation, which includes ex- 
tracts from, and summaries of, important recent legislation. A clear account is 
given of the economic effects of Partition and of Pakistan’s special problems 
derived therefrom, and of the measures taken to solve them. From this it 
emerges that—despite Pakistan’s initially woefully weak position, on account 
of the loss by migration to India of a very high proportion of those who, before 
Partition, held the bulk of the ‘superior’ economic posts in what is now Pakistan 
—the country has already become a fully viable State (with sound budgetary 
and balance of trade positions), and with excellent economic prospects, even if 
the latter must, at the moment, be partially attributed to world trends that 
have proved particularly favourable to Pakistani interests. 

It is not surprising that a book of this type, necessarily somewhat hastily 
written and printed, should suffer from certain defects and limitations. There 
are many printing errors and slips. There is no bibliography (although many 
references are given in footnotes) and no index. Very insufficient explanation 
is given of the sources, accuracy, and methods of compilation of the many 
official figures and statistical tables quoted. In particular it is very disappoint- 
ing to find no systematic account of governmental publications and records, 
which would greatly assist the reader to check for himself the statistical and 
other data quoted, and to gauge their reliability. This defect, however, could 
easily be remedied in a subsequent edition, and it is to be hoped that the author 
may soon be enabled to make this improvement. 

VERA ANSTEY 


CEYLON. By Sydney D. Bailey. London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1952. vii+168 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchinson’s University 
Library. British Empire History, ed: Sir Reginald Coupland.) 7}”x5". 
8s. 6d. 

MR BalILey states in his preface (p. vii) that this book was written ‘for the 

intelligent citizen who has no special knowledge of Asia’, with emphasis on the 

evolution of a nation rather than on persons, places, and dates. The result has 
been to provide in a small space a useful and readable sketch of the main 
features of the very interesting history of this small country, from the earliest 
times till the achievement of Dominion Status in 1948, though one need not 
necessarily accept all the statements and conclusions in the book, some of which 
suffer from the brevity necessarily imposed upon the author, One could have 
wished there had been room for a somewhat fuller treatment of the early 

Sinhalese period, which was by no means all invasion and fighting, but was one 

of really remarkable achievement in irrigation, architecture, religion, etc. The 

evolution of modern Ceylon began with the decay of this ancient civilization, 
and Mr Bailey traces its progress with particular emphasis on the British period, 
the account of which forms the greater and the more valuable part of the book. 

The narrative becomes more detailed as it progresses, and Mr Bailey’s discussion 

of the Donoughmore Constitution which preceded independence is specially 

interesting. 


C. H. CoLtins 
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SOUTHWARDS FROM CHINA: a Survey of South East Asia since 1945. By Wood- 
row Wyatt. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1952. 200 pp. Maps. Index. 
7%" X5". Ios. 6d. 


THE value of Mr Wyatt’s book lies principally in the record which it contains of 
his personal contacts with eminent personages in South and South East Asia. 
Particularly useful is his account of his conversations with, and his impressions 
of, the late Mr Gandhi and others in India: much of what is recounted in this 
connexion is highly revealing, and Mr Wyatt displays considerable shrewdness 
in his comments. The weakness of the book arises from an apparent failure on 
the part of the author to make up his mind what he wanted to write: it is 
possible to produce successfully an objective statement of the position in 
Southern and South Eastern Asia, and it is also possible to produce a political 
pamphlet aimed at justifying the policy adopted by the Labour administration in 
its relations with these regions; but it is not possible, with success, to combine 
the two. The frequent reiteration of criticisms of Conservative policy and of 
expressions of satisfaction with all that the Labour administration did—any 
failures, as in the case of Malaya, being ascribed to the short-sightedness of the 
local officials—become a trifle wearisome. The book suffers also from far too 
many errors in fact: for example, the East India Company of London was 
chartered in the year 1600 and not, as is indicated (p. 11) after 1602; there was 
no Viceroy of British India in the eighteenth century (p. 82); the use of the 
expression ‘the Arakan’ (p. 82) is comparable to using the expression ‘the Essex’ 
or ‘the Surrey’; it seems strange to claim (p. 117) in regard to the Communists 
in Burma that ‘the handing over of power in Burma led to their elimination as a 
political force’. The book would have gained from careful revision. 
B.R.P. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST AsIA: Report on a Round-the-World Trip, 1950 with 
Special Attention to Political Affairs as Discussed at the Lucknow Con- 
ference. By Charles E. Martin. Mimeographed. Seattle, Institute of 
International Affairs, University of Washington, 1951. 49 pp. (Bulletin 
no. g, August.) 11” x83”. No price. 

TuIs paper consists of jottings on the situation in a number of countries in 

South and East Asia which Professor Martin visited in October and November 

1950. It is clear that it was written in haste and that, in addition, the author was 

not well acquainted with the affairs of the countries covered. Its value, how- 

ever, lies in the picture it gives of the views of a moderately Right-wing 

American on the Far Eastern policy of his country and his reactions to Asian 

criticism of that policy. 

A. S. B. OLVER 


POPULATION GROWTH IN Maraya: an Analysis of Recent Trends. By T. E. 
Smith. Foreword by Frank W. Notestein. London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1952. viii+126 pp. Maps. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 83" 5?". 15s. 

‘ONE sound analysis is worth a hundred discussions’ is how Frank Notestein 

sums up T. E. Smith’s analysis of recent trends of population movements in 

Malaya in the introduction of Population Growth in Malaya. This book is like 

an oasis in the wilderness of the ‘too many of the wrong sort at the wrong 

place’ variety of books that have been published in such large numbers both in 
the United States and in Britain in recent years. The author’s own admission 
that ‘The demographic analysis is necessarily tentative. All demographic 
indices estimated are subject to a wide margin of error’ (p. viii) will inspire the 
reader with more confidence in T. E. Smith’s conclusions than the more common 
generalizations about the world spilling over with people substantiated by few 
and unreliable figures. 

The author emphasizes the need for separate analysis of the three com- 
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munities that make up *he people of Malaya: the Malaysians, the Chinese, and 
the Indians. ‘Any index purporting to measure fertility, mortality, and rate of 
population growth for the whole population is likely to be almost meaningless 
unless separated into component parts for the three communities’ (p. 12). 
Thus the main part of his work is made up of the three chapters dealing respec- 
tively with the demographic characteristics of the Malaysians, Chinese, and 
Indians. He deals fully with the fertility of all three groups and makes some very 
interesting comments on the incompleteness of birth registration. The author 
assumes that there is a 15 per cent under-registration of Malaysians, and a 5 per 
cent under-registration of Chinese. 

Mr Smith’s chapter on economic activities throws much light on what could 
be done to feed the increasing population of Malaya. To give only one of his 
many examples, because of primitive techniques and equipment the average 
catch of the Malayan fisherman works out at less than one-twentieth of the 
average catch of the fishermen in America. 

BRIGITTE LONG 


PuBLic ADMINISTRATION IN HonG Kona. By Charles Collins. London and New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs in co-operation with the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952. ix+4-189 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”". 15s. 

PuBLic administration in Hong Kong has two aspects. On the island itself 

it is the administration of the wholly immigrant population which was attracted 

there after it was ceded to Britain as a centre for British merchants trading with 

China. In the New Territories it has the characteristic colonial pattern of the 

administration by Europeans of a settled peasant population. Here attempts 

have been made, as in the other British dependencies, to give some local 
government responsibilities first to village elders and more recently to elected 
councils. 

In its early days administration in Hong Kong was hampered by the conflict 
between the Colonial Office, which held that local revenue should pay for it, and 
the local merchants, who objected to being taxed at all. A Civil List Ordinance 
was first passed in 1860, and the cadet service, with its special provision for the 
study of the Chinese language, was created in the following year. The cadets 
were allotted to various branches of the administration as in other territories, 
but until the New Territories were acquired there were no posts of District 
Officer. In Hong Kong justice is administered by magistrates and justices of 
the peace, and contact with the Chinese is made through the Secretariat for 
Chinese Affairs (formerly Protectorate of Chinese), labour officers, and factory 
inspectors. The recruitment of local Chinese to the civil service began only in 
1936, and is still largely confined to the medical and sanitary services. 

L. P. Marr 


CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE RIsE OF Mao. By Benjamin I. Schwartz. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. 258 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Russian Research Center Studies.) 
8h" x 52". $4.50. 25s. 

Tue fourth in the series of publications from the Harvard Russian Research 

Centre is a work of genuine originality and deep learning. Nothing has caused so 

much confusion in Western attempts to understand the progress of the Chinese 

Revolution, and to assess its probable consequences for the rest of Asia, as 

ignorance of its theoretical groundwork. All the nonsense about ‘mere agrarian 

reformers’ arose from this belief that objective observation is sufficient without 

an understanding of the ideas behind political phenomena. In this unassuming 

study Mr Schwartz shows, from a unique command of Russian and Japanese 

as well as of Chinese sources, how the history of Mao’s rise to power in the years 
NN 
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up to 1933 can be used to illuminate his basic contribution to Communist 
strategy and that it is as far removed from classical Marxism in any of its 
varieties as from liberal reformism. The essential principle of Mao’s achieve- 
ment in which he, not Moscow, pioneered, was to prove that a party of pro- 
fessional revolutionaries does not require an organic connexion with a pro- 
letariat, and that exploitation of peasant discontents need not lead to the 
adoption of a ‘peasant programme’. The end need not dictate the means; 
Mao is determined to prove that the means need not dictate the end, which 
remains for him the full Communist totalitarian transformation of society and 
man. It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of this book. 
Max BELOFF 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF CHINA. By T. H. Shen. Foreword by O. L. 
Dawson. New York, Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. xviii+407 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}". $5. 32s. 6d. 


Tue author of this book became Deputy Director of the National Agricultural 
Research Bureau of China in 1938 and from that time onwards he was concerned 
with the collection of information on the country’s agricultural resources—for 
the Food and Agriculture Organization Conference at Hot Springs in 1943, for 
lectures to advanced students at Chungking in 1944, and later for the China— 
United States Agricultural Mission with whose financial help the present book is 
published. The preface is dated from Taiwan and for that island statistics are 
given to the end of 1950, for mainland China to 1948. In the absence of censuses 
of land or population, Dr J. L. Buck’s great work on Land Utilization in China 
and the crop reports of Dr Shen’s own bureau are the chief sources of his 
statistical material but the book does present, for the first time within con- 
venient compass, a review of the whole field. The area considered as ‘China’ is 
defined as thirty-five provinces and Tibet, with a total area of 9,736,288 square 
kilometres. The provinces include the nine which since 1945 have replaced three 
of the former four provinces of Manchuria. Dr Shen notes that Outer Mongolia 
has become independent, though he includes it in all his general maps (except the 
outline produced by the publishers on the cover). It is interesting that the 
author, writing from Taiwan, makes no comment on his inclusion of Tibet. 
However, he quotes Hu’s line from Aigun in Manchuria to Tengchung in Yunnan 
as dividing the whole into a north western and a south eastern area—the latter 
with only 36 per cent of the area but with 96 per cent of the population and 
94 per cent of the cultivated area. It is with the south eastern area that the 
book is mainly concerned. The first third is a brief but succinct review of relief, 
climate, and soils (following Thorp), the biological factors—nutrients, pests, and 
diseases—water resources and control and socio-economic factors of land 
tenure (now obviously in the main of historical interest, though recording the 
work of the Nationalist Government up to 1949), marketing, labour, and equip- 
ment. Then follow chapters on agricultural regions and land use which recognize 
the enormous diversity of physical conditions and set the scene for the second 
half of the book which deals in order with all the chief crops. A fascinating 
chapter on vegetables lists some eighty-five varieties with planting dates 
related to the last ‘killing frost’ of spring, and first killing frost of autumn. 
Taken as a whole the book is a remarkably successful attempt to include an 
encyclopedic range of information within a minimum compass. Yet it is read- 
able, well illustrated by maps, adequately supported by statistical tables and if 
the treatment in parts is slight there are few aspects which do not receive at 
least a proportionate mention. Nearly every chapter includes some unusual 
point of special interest—whether it is the importance of soft water in making 
the best rice wine, the right type of wheat for making noodles, or the relative 
merits of seedling and budded trees in tung oil production. Despite the well 
known efficiency, within the limits imposed by capital and equipment, of the 
Chinese peasant farmer, there is an emphasis throughout on the possibilities of 
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increased yields by selection of varieties and modernized methods of cultivation 
and control of pests. China is following the world-wide swing over from rice to 
wheat as a staple—and this is commended in view of the greater reliability of 
wheat yields and lower costs of production. Every chapter in fact has an eye 
on the future and combines sound factual information with helpful suggestions. 
L. DUDLEY STAMP 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Vol. 277, September 1951: Report on China. Ed. by H. Arthur Steiner. 
Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1951. 
ix-+291 pp. Map. Index. 9}” x6}”. $2. 

THE twenty-two articles in this volume of the annals are mainly devoted to 

Communist China and are grouped under four main headings: The Revolu- 

tionary Tide in China; Political Structure of Communist China; Economic 

and Social Policies of the Chinese People’s Republic; Foreign Policy and Inter- 
national Relations; and the non-Continental Chinese. There is an additional 
article upon the available sources of information about Communist China, by 

Miss Mary C. Wright, Curator of the Chinese Collection in the Hoover Institute 

at Stanford University. The authors are practically all either American scholars 

in the Far Eastern field, Chinese scholars teaching in American University 
institutions, or American journalists and foreign service officials with recent 

experience of China. The one British contributor, Dr E. S. Kirby, presents a 

reasoned account of British policy to the new China and of the position of Hong 

Kong. The general object of this volume is to give to the American public a 

picture of the Communist Chinese doctrines, policies, and achievements. It con- 

tains much useful information, some of it based on personal observation, and 
while the generality of the articles might be considered as over harsh in their 
assessment they do at least present a corrective to the unduly roseate portrayals 
of the outlook and purposes of the Chinese Communists with which we are 
sometimes presented. 

F. C. JonEs 


THE END OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, By Wesley R. Fishel. Foreword 
by Elbert D. Thomas. Berkeley, Cal., University of California Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1952. xi+318 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
oh" x6}". $4.50. 34s. 

ALTHOUGH a number of contributions to periodicals, mainly legal, have 

chronicled the passing of extraterritoriality in China, this fuller study will be 

valuable to students of Far Eastern affairs. For the most part it is devoted to the 

period between the Washington Conference in 1922 and the treaties of 1943 

which ended the system, during which two decades extraterritoriality was a 

constant source of difficulty between China and the Western Powers. Although 

it was not realized at the time, the first world war marked the beginning of the 
end, not only because Germany and Austria-Hungary lost their extraterri- 
toriality, but also because the war brought about an irreparable division between 
the Powers with commercial interests in China. That division deepened when 

the Soviet adroitly renounced her special rights in China, and assumed a 

favoured position in China in consequence. Thereafter, even Powers such as the 

United States and Great Britain were a little uncertain how long the special 

treaty system, of which extraterritoriality was the buttress, would survive. As 

might have been expected, the merchants were at first completely hostile to 
change. The missionaries were progressively in favour of it, as more recently 
they have been more sympathetic to the Communists—with similar results in 
both cases. Unfortunately, as this record clearly shows, it was not possible to 
obtain agreement even amongst the United States, Great Britain, and France 
upon the timing of concessions to Chinese opinion—and the Nationalists were 
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therefore able to make profitable use of the differences in approach. One factor 
of general interest in this record is the extent to which the State Department 
was prepared to override the opinions of such an authority on Chinese affairs as 
MacMurray during his tenure of office at Peking. That being the case, it is not 
altogether surprising that other Powers were sometimes puzzled by changes in 
American policy. 

As Dr Fisher points out, he has consulted chiefly American sources, with the 
result that there are only occasional references to sources other than American 
and English in his bibliography. 

G, W. KEETON 


THE RISE AND SPLENDOUR OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. By René Grousset. 
London, Bles, 1952. 312 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}” x6}”. 42s. 


To write a satisfactory short history of China from neolithic times to 1912 is a 
task which might baffle the most versatile historian, but M. Grousset achieves a 
high degree of success. After briefly surveying China’s remotest origins and the 
life of peasant society in archaic China, he summarizes the An-yang civilization. 
Three very short and one rather longer chapters, The Sages of Former Times, 
bring the story down to the territorial unification of China by Shih-huang-ti, 
whose achievement is discussed in three and a half pages. Four chapters deal 
with the rise of the Han dynasty, the Pax Sinica established by the Emperor 
Wu-ti, the usurpation of Wang Mang, and the Central Asian conquests of the 
restored Han dynasty. Then follow chapters concerned with Buddhism, the 
collapse of the Han, the warring Three Kingdoms, and the great Barbarian 
invasions. An appreciative account is given of the T’o-pa Wei and their artistic 
achievements, followed by judicious estimates of the place in history of the Sui 
and T’ang dynasties. M. Grousset evidently finds the great T’ang emperor 
T’ai-tsung a particularly attractive figure, as the second longest chapter in the 
book (pp. 121-43) is devoted to his achievements. Chapters xvilI—xx discuss the 
political, social, and cultural aspects of the T’ang empire, and the next four 
chapters perform a similar task for the Sung. Three chapters are devoted to the 
Mongol conquest and rule, including an account of China as seen by Marco 
Polo and Odoric of Pordenone. The Ming dynasty does not receive quite so 
much space (or sympathy). The final—and longest—chapter in the book is 
devoted to the three great Manchu emperors, the years 1796-1912 being dis- 
missed in one and a half pages. M. Grousset is obviously more interested in 
political and cultural than in economic history, but he contrives to hold a 
fairly even balance between their claims on his limited space. He apparently 
takes at their face value the astronomical figures given for casualties in the 
various campaigns which he describes. Personally, I feel that Chinese chroniclers 
no less than their European counterparts (and modern framers of official 
communiqués) thought it a sign of disrespect to the multiplication table to let it 
rest unused. The text reads as if it had been written originally by an English- 
man. The illustrations (all concerned with glyptic and pictorial arts) are well 
chosen; but the provincial designations given in the first sketch-map are applic- 
able only to the last chapter of the text. The title is ill-chosen, since there is 
quite as much decline and fall as there is rise and splendour in M. Grousset’s 
graphic survey of the bloody vicissitudes of twenty-two Chinese dynasties. 
C, R. BoxER 


JAPAN. Ed. by Hugh Borton, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. viii+320 pp. Bibliogs. Index. 9}” x6’. 
$4. 25s. 

Tus completely revised section on Japan was prepared for the 1951 edition of 

the Encyclopedia Americana, It has been edited by Dr Hugh Borton, Assistant 

Director of the East Asia Institute of Columbia University, and, with the per- 
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mission of the Americana Corporation, is now reproduced in book form by 
the Cornell University Press. The twenty-three chapters of the book together 
form a general introductory survey of all aspects of Japan and the Japanese. 
The chapters vary in length, but are all short, and the difficult task of selection 
and compression has been in general achieved with felicity. There is a brief guide 
to further reading at the end of each chapter. It is a pity, though, that it was not 
found possible to include any maps. 

Space forbids a consideration of all the chapters. The brief note on the 
Japanese language might with advantage have been somewhat expanded, 
while Mr Joseph W. Ballantine’s account of Japanese foreign relations, 1931-45, 
appears in places a little one-sided. Dr Borton himself contributes an authorita- 
tive chapter on the development of the Japanese State since 1850, and Sir 
George Sansom provides a masterly survey of Japanese history up to the arrival 
of Perry. There is also a chapter on scientific research in Japan, written by 
Professor Seishi Kikuchi, which is of especial interest as revealing both the 
notable achievements of Japanese scientists and the handicaps under which they 
have worked. 


F.C, JONES 


L’ORGANISATION DES NATIONS UNIES DEVANT LE CONFLIT COREEN. By Marc 
Frankenstein. Paris, Pedone, 1952. 368 pp. 10”x6}”. Frs. 1,500. 


M. FRANKENSTEIN’S thesis is that the United Nations intervention in Korea 
contravened both the spirit and the letter of the Charter. With the lack of 
agreement between the great Powers the collective security function of the 
United Nations lapsed, and gave way to that of conciliation, of bridging the gulf 
between the great Powers. Neither this function nor the maintenance of peace 
was furthered, he maintains, by the condemnation of Chinese intervention based 
as it was on concepts of justice not universally accepted. On the other hand, 
he admits that the United States—and others—were fully entitled to go to the 
aid of South Korea, under Article 51 of the Charter providing for collective self- 
defence, but, he argues, the crossing of the 38th parallel was not an act of 
‘défense légitime’. 

The train of events, both within and outside the United Nations, leading up 
to and including the opening of the armistice negotiations, is analysed with 
painstaking care and considerable skill. On the other hand, the criticisms of the 
policy actually pursued by the United Nations are not matched by an assessment 
of the possible risks and shortcomings of discarded alternative policies. 

Nevertheless this is a serious work of real value on a subject of vital import- 
ance to the future of the United Nations, and one which calls for thoughtful 
study rather than the usual political polemics. A greater sensitivity, however, 
to the shortcomings, risks, and uncertainties inherent in all political action 
would perhaps have inspired M. Frankenstein to be rather less hasty in his 
condemnation of present policies and rather more sympathetic to the difficulties 
of Western statesmen, faced as they so frequently have been over Korea with 
choosing ‘the lesser of two evils’. 


G. L. GOODWIN 


Misston TO Korea. By Edgar S. Kennedy. London, Verschoyle, 1952. ix-+- 
182 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 82”*52”. 16s. 


Mr KENNEDY is a member of the International Refugee Organization who was 
seconded to the United Nations as an expert on refugees and as such spent eight 
months in Korea during 1951. He found the problem too vast and the difficulties 
too great for him to accomplish much, although he is clearly modest about his 
own achievements. His duties did not take him to the battlefront, but that does 
not detract from the interest and value of his book since what he gives us is an 
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excellent portrayal of the life of the ordinary Korean people amid the catastrophe 
which has befallen them. About this he writes with insight and sympathy, 
while he describes with unfailing good humour his relations with the military 
authorities to whom, as he says, an individual ‘British in speech; wearing 
United States Army clothing without insignia, certified by the War Department 
to be a colonel only if captured by the enemy, and carrying a United Nations 
laissez-passer’ (p. 63) was not unnaturally a source of bewilderment. Mr Kennedy 
does not mince matters in his account of the starvation, disease, and misery 
which afflict the hordes of refugees and inhabitants of the war-torn cities. On 
the other hand his book is far from being only a catalogue of horrors; readers will 
find much entertainment in it, especially in his amusing portrayal of what he 
saw and experienced in Pusan. 


F. C. JoNEs 


UNITED STATES 


THE CHALLENGE TO ISOLATION 1937-1940: the World Crisis and American 
Foreign Policy. Vol. 1. By William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason. 
New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1952. xv+794 pp. Index. 9}"x6}”". 
$7.50. 60s. 


TuIs is a most welcome book. Few students of the second world war can have 
watched the copious outpouring of source material on their subject without 
feeling an alloy of pain mixed with their scholarly satisfaction. History, it 
seemed, might as easily die from a surfeit of material as, at other times, it has 
starved from a lack of it. And if this were true of Europe, it is even truer of the 
United States where ‘documentation’ reaches levels of copiousness unknown in 
the old world—a Mississippi to our Thames. Not only was the volume of con- 
temporaneous publication greater—owing to the abundance of newsprint and 
the pertinacity of the Washington press—but the subsequent flow of reminis- 
cences, memoirs, diaries, papers, official and unofficial histories has greatly 
exceeded our own. It has sometimes seemed that it was only necessary to get 
together an official and a dictaphone, or a congressional committee and a 
witness, for historical material to gush forth with the plenitude of Moses’ rock 
in the wilderness. The result, exciting though it often was for the historian, 
could be intimidating as well. And for the public it sometimes resulted in a 
total swamping of the main contours of the historical terrain beneath a flood of 
incomprehensible detail—compare the political aftermath of the Congressional 
Pearl Harbour investigation. 

Hitherto all this material has remained largely unorganized and uncollated; 
the flood was too fierce for dam-building. But as early as 1946 the discerning 
Council on Foreign Relations realized that there was a job to be done and, with 
the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, they laid plans for doing 
it. They entrusted its execution to the capable hands of Professor William L. 
Langer, the distinguished Harvard diplomatic historian, and to Professor S. 
Everett Gleason, a medieval historian who during the war was Chief of the 
Current Intelligence Staff of O.S.S. The first fruits of their labours have now 
appeared in the form of a volume which covers the period from the President’s 
famous ‘Quarantine Speech’ in the autumn of 1937 down to the destroyers- 
bases deal in the early autumn of 1940. A second volume is promised which 
will bring the story down to Pearl Harbour. 

The scale of the treatment is generous. The events of 1938 are summarily 
disposed of in the first forty to fifty pages, but thereafter the narrative swells to 
an amplitude sufficiently indicated by the pagination : page 193, the outbreak of 
war; page 405, the attack on Norway; page 776, the conclusion of the destroyer 
deal. This enables the authors to take a liberal view of their function and to 
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describe not merely American policy alone, but also phases of other great Power 
diplomacy not directly related to the United States, e.g. the negotiations of the 
Russo-German pact in 1939. It is hardly necessary to tell any reader of Pro- 
fessor Langer’s earlier diplomatic histories that such excursuses are conducted 
with precision, clarity, and judiciousness and seldom fail to illuminate even 
those territories on which historical spotlights have already been played by 
other hands. 

But it is, of course, as a guide to American policy that the book is most 
valuable. The unravelling of the complexities, the adjustment of discrepancies, 
the unifying of the diverse strands of policy and impulse—this, a considerable 
task in relation to any country’s foreign policy, is particularly formidable for a 
country so loosely organized, so imperfectly focused as the United States. To 
have this task discharged so well is a proper occasion for scholarly thanksgiving. 
The authors have rendered one of the truest services that historical scholarship 
can perform—they have clarified. 

But it would be misleading to envisage The Challenge to Isolation as a mere 
ordering of already published information. The authors have conceived their 
task in far wider terms. ‘We realized that an authoritative account of American 
policy would require full use of the official American records’ (p. xii). They 
accordingly sought and obtained permission to use the files of the State Depart- 
ment, ‘such military records as bore on the formulation and execution of 
American foreign policy ’(p. xiii), and the private papers of such public servants 
as Mr Morgenthau, Mr Stimson, Mr Adolf A. Berle, Colonel William Donovan 
and a number of other officials and diplomats. They were also ‘given permission 
to consult many of the Roosevelt Papers at Hyde Park’ (p. xiii) though they 
would not appear to have made as extensive a use of this source as of many 
others. Finally they have directly consulted most of the surviving American 
participants in the events they describe; there are particularly frequent refer- 
ences to conversations with Mr Kennedy, Mr Sumner Welles, Mr Bullitt, and 
Mr Adolf Berle. 

The result of this is a great enrichment of the story. For many purposes 
The Challenge to Isolation must be regarded not merely as a history based on first 
hand sources, but also as a source in itself. But, ungrateful though it may seem 
to say it, this does detract to some extent from the value of the work as 
history. In saying this I do not have in mind merely the purist’s objection 
to reliance on source material which, for reasons of space or security, the 
author is unable to quote verbatim and can only summarize. There is a good 
deal of such material in The Challenge to Isolation, but, provided that publication 
in this form is not used as an excuse to prevent fuller publication elsewhere, its 
appearance is to be welcomed, not deplored. The price to be paid for the in- 
clusion of such material is rather of a different order. It is its effect upon the 
balance of the narrative, upon the emphasis of the argument, that raises doubts 
about the wisdom of its incorporation. The files of the State Department, the 
authors say, ‘have formed the backbone of our entire account’ (p. xii). But was 
American policy in 1939-40 an animal with such a vertebra? If it had a back- 
bone at all was it not a presidential one? If, to vary the metaphor, one single 
pivot of American policy is to be sought, is not the White House of Franklin 
Roosevelt a more important one than the State Department of Cordell Hull? 
That its files are laughably imperfect—at times to the point of non-existence— 
makes the historian’s task enormously more difficult, but such difficulties cannot 
be evaded by letting the accident of the records dictate the focus of treatment. 

In fact, however, there 7s no single determining point of American policy 
during this period, except the American public itself, in its thinking (and reputed 
thinking) about foreign relations. Behind the State Department, the White 
House, and even Congress, the real determining force is public opinion—and this 
to a degree much more continuous, urgent, and insistent than in any other 
country in the world. The authors of The Challenge to Isolation give explicit 
recognition to this fact on more than one occasion. Yet it does not inform and 
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animate their account as it ought to do, if their title means what it says, and if 
they are to realize their declared objective of providing ‘a thorough analysis of 
all the circumstances and developments which would aid the American public’ 
in understanding what got them into the second world war. The one serious 
defect of The Challenge to Isolation is that it does not sufficiently explain 
isolationism itself, its inspiration, anatomy, manifestations, weaknesses, and 
decay. It does not analyse it regionally or institutionally. Its treatment of its 
mouthpieces, either in the press, the universities, Congress, or even inside the 
State Department, is uneven. By comparison the exposition of the various anti- 
isolationist movements is considerably more comprehensive and better docu- 
mented. For the William Allen White Committee, in particular, the authors 
have been able to draw on extensive published reports and private information. 

This central issue apart, the authors’ judgements on men and policies must 
impress any serious reader with their balance and fairness and indeed, in 
relation to Great Britain, their frequent generosity. Not everyone will agree 
with every detail of the interpretation of French policy and Anglo-French 
relations in the critical summer of 1940, but no one who has read Professor 
Langer’s Our Vichy Gamble (1947) will find much here to surprise him. Of errors 
pure and simple I have been able to detect very few and those only such as are 
virtually inescapable in a work of this scale and detail. Robert H. Hudson on 
page 73 should be Robert S. Hudson, and British Broadcasting Company on 
page 655 should be Corporation. On page 716 Mr Ronald Tree is denominated 
‘Sir’, and on page 249 Mr Chamberlain is misleadingly described as having 
included ‘representatives of the Liberals’ in his reorganization of the Cabinet in 
September 1939. These are trivia. Their mention should in no way be regarded 
as an implied judgement on the general accuracy of this most reliable and, 
indeed, indispensable work. 

H. G. NIcHOLAS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy: a Critical Examination. By Hans J. Morgenthau. 
London, Methuen, 1952. xii+250 pp. Index. 8?” x52”. 18s. 


WouLp a United States freely dedicated to the pursuit of purely national advan- 
tage be able to command the moral lead which it holds in the world today? 
This is the question which inevitably springs to the mind of your reviewer after 
reading Professor Morgenthau’s ‘critical examination’ of American foreign 
policy. 

Professor Morgenthau’s thesis is that, for the past half century, United 
States foreign policy has too often been guided by ‘moral abstractions’, divorced 
from the realities of power politics, and that it has been the victim of‘... certain 
intellectual errors in which all men and all parties share to a greater or lesser 
degree’. Four such intellectual errors stand out: ‘utopianism, legalism, senti- 
mentalism, neo-isolationism’ (p. 92), and it is to an exposure of these that much 
of the Professor’s book is devoted. On the positive side the book is also a plea 
for a Realpolitik, based upon a recognition of the supremacy of the national 
interest and a renunciation of the ‘utopian approach’ which allows foreign policy 
to be evolved in terms of ‘moral principles’ rather than of ‘considerations of 
power’. What Professor Morgenthau’s alternative would involve in relation to 
the present international situation is summed up in his conclusion that ‘there 
remain only two choices before the American people: a negotiated settlement or 
war’ (p. 140). It is, however, in discussing the possibilities of peace by negotia- 
tion that he is least convincing. Indeed he admits that ‘we do not know 
whether a settlement can be negotiated with the Russians’ (p. 158). 

This is an important work, which is marred only by the fact that it tends in 
places to be somewhat wordy and repetitive. Trimmed down to the dimensions 
of a pamphlet it could be one of the most engaging studies of United States 
foreign policy that have been produced since the war. 


CLIFTON J. CHILD 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND AMERICAN Democracy. By J. A. R. Pimlott. Prince- 
ton, University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xi-+265 pp. 
Index. (Studies in Public Opinion, no. 2.) 8?” x5#”". $4. 25s. 


THE author spent nearly a year in the United States collecting the material of 
this book, under a British Home Civil Service Fellowship awarded by the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York. He set out to discover how ‘public rela- 
tions’ grew up in America; what it does; how it does it; what sorts of people 
engage in it; what kinds of methods these people use; what are the common 
objections to it, and why are they both frequent and violent, and what is good 
about it. Certainly he must have had an exceedingly busy year. The book, 
written in a cheerful manner, though with an immense amount of documenta- 
tion and quotation which sometimes become rather a burden to read, is the 
result. 

The first part is called The Public Relations Scene and deals with how the 
extremely varied movements included under ‘public relations’ grew up, what 
were their leading features in practice up to 1948, and—not very satisfactorily— 
with what is alleged to be their underlying ‘philosophy’. The second part deals 
with The Public Relations of the Federal Government, and shows how ‘Big 
Government’ apparently must have its ‘middle men’ who introduce, or explain 
actual or projected policies to the public; gives illustrations of the kinds of men 
they are, and describes and discusses the machinery, or media, they use, with 
particular attention to ‘the printed word’. The third part considers Public 
Relations and American Democracy and consists of two chapters, one of which 
is concerned with what is wrong with ‘public relations’ and the other with what 
is right. 

Mr Pimlott tries to cover a vast and imperfectly defined field. When he is on 
a level of description his writing is lively, and though he constantly interrupts 
his own accounts and comments to quote the views of other people, he does 
appear to succeed reasonably well in presenting the essential facts. But when he 
tries to be critical or appreciative—and he endeavours to be both—his achieve- 
ment is less satisfactory. He recounts all the popular and conventional objec- 
tions to ‘public relations’ movements, but this analysis adds nothing new. In 
the end he says that ‘the fact that public relations may be abused should not be 
allowed to obscure the essential and constructive contribution which it has to 
make’ (p. 258). But what that essential and constructive contribution is remains 
obscure. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


THE GENERAL AND THE PRESIDENT, AND THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
Poticy. By Richard H. Rovere and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. New 
York, Farrar, Strauss and Young, 1951. 336 pp. Illus. Map. 8}”x5}’. 
$3.75: 

Tus fascinating book is built around the strange wave of emotion which ran 

through the American public when, in April 1951, President Truman relieved 

General MacArthur of his commands in the Far East, and the General returned 

to a more than Roman triumph in the streets of the principal cities of the 

United States. 

Written by a journalist and a historian, the book pleasingly unites the 
characteristics of the two professions. It begins with biographical interpretation 
of MacArthur. He appears as a thoroughly human if extraordinary character: 
a man bred in the American military tradition; a romantic worshipper of 
Plutarch’s heroes; a puritan and an egoist; ambitious, capable, and far from 
infallible in his judgements. More than half the book is an account of Mac- 
Arthur’s part in the Korean war and of the United States Senate hearings 
which explored the differences between the General and the President over the 
proper course of American action in the Far East. An appendix reproduces a 
useful collection of documents relating to the MacArthur affair. 
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It is clear that the authors’ sympathies are not with MacArthur on most 
points; yet they have tried to understand his behaviour and they offer an 
interpretation of the general’s motives that seems plausible. The book may be 
recommended to anyone interested in MacArthur’s dismissal, or in the more 
general question of how American foreign policy is made and unmade. 

W. H. McNEILL 


How To Co-EXIST WITHOUT PLAYING THE KREMLIN’s GAME. By James P. 
Warburg. Boston, Beacon Press, 1952. viii+228 pp. Index. 84”x5}”. 
$2.75. 


Tus book is a tract addressed to the public of the United States urging a more 
positive and more liberal foreign policy. Mr Warburg detects an excessive 
reliance upon military strength in the current American approach to inter- 
national problems, and also criticizes the United States Government and 
public for a weakening and betrayal of the ideals of freedom and democracy. 

On the positive side, the author reduces his recommendations to six ‘impera- 
tives of a policy aimed at an improving state of coexistence’ with the Soviet 
Union (p. 211). These are: 1. the public commitment of the United States to a 
programme for strengthening the United Nations’ legal powers until that 
organization might become capable of enforcing universal disarmament; 
2. American support for a world wide programme of economic development and 
social reform which in time might banish poverty, disease, and oppression from 
the earth; 3. a closer conformity of American behaviour to American liberal 
beliefs; 4. military strengthening, but 5. of a sort that will not seem aggressive to 
the Russians, and 6. will not undermine the economic strength and political 
stability of the Free World. 

Mr Warburg’s aims are admirable, but it does not seem that he has 
adequately considered, much less surmounted, the obstacles to their accom- 
plishment. 

W. H. McNEILL 


DocUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Vol. XII. I January- 
31 December 1950. Ed. by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. 
Princeton, University Press for the World Peace Foundation; London, 


Oxford University Press, 1952. xxvi+-702 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. $6. 4os. 


Tus latest volume in the World Peace Foundation’s series on American 
Foreign Relations follows the high standard of usefulness set by its predecessors. 
The main plan of the work is more or less the same in each volume: general 
statements on foreign policy are followed by chapters on defence, both national 
and international, economics, transport, labour, and agriculture; after this come 
chapters on the Western hemisphere, Asia, Europe, and Africa, each area being 
dealt with from the point of view of its general problems and of its relations 
with the United States. The chapters are accompanied by extracts from 
speeches, Acts of Congress, official publications, communiqués, and treaties, 
and the whole presents a good, detailed picture of all political and economic 
problems with which the United States are connected, either directly or through 
the United Nations. 

Two very important examples of American initiative in world affairs occurred 
during 1950 and are amply illustrated in this volume. These were American 
action in bringing the Korean situation before the United Nations, and the 
passing by Congress of legislation for President Truman’s Point Four Plan for 
under-developed areas. The latter is very thoroughly dealt with in all its 
ramifications and its links with the United Nations plans are made clear. Mr 
George Chaffee’s index is economical and intelligent. 


DENISE M. FOLLIoT 
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THE ROOSEVELT LETTERS: Being the Personal Correspondence of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Vol. 111: 1928-45. Ed. by Elliott Roosevelt and Joseph 
P. Lash. Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. London, Harrap, 1952. 541 pp. 
Illus. Index. 82” x 5#”. 30s. 


OF the three volumes of his father’s letters which Mr Elliott Roosevelt has 
edited, this is by far the most important. Covering the period 1928 to 1945, it 
provides a unique single-volume documentation of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
four years as Governor of New York and four terms as President of the United 
States. At the beginning of each year—the correspondence is arranged in 
annual sections—there is a brief introductory survey of events which, with the 
very full annotation between individual letters, permits the story to be followed 
in connected sequence. Only personal correspondence, is, however, included in 
the volume. Communications of a purely official nature are excluded, even 
where available for publication and where their inclusion on a modest scale 
might have made the picture more complete. Hence upon certain aspects of the 
President’s life and work—for instance the international conferences of the last 
years—the letters offer little or no enlightenment. On the other hand they 
provide many interesting footnotes to the domestic politics of the New Deal era 
and to American foreign policy in the years 1939-41. They also contain illumin- 
ating references to the good work done during the war years by Mrs Roosevelt. 
From this correspondence Mr Roosevelt emerges, not only as a very great, 
but as a very human personality. Here we see him in all his many facets—as 
politician, statesman, student of history, especially naval history and the local 
history of his own Dutchess County, philatelist, family man and man of many 
friendships. (The correspondence extends, often on first-name terms, to 
monarchs, prime ministers, labour leaders, senators, newspaper editors, and a 
host of ordinary private citizens.) Here also the late President speaks freely 
about himself, although he is unfortunately compelled to remain silent about 
many of his contemporaries; for ‘material relating to patronage’ and ‘docu- 
ments containing derogatory remarks concerning the loyalty, character, and 
integrity of individuals’ have not been permitted to appear in this collection. 
CLIFTON J. CHILD 


CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION: Background of Co-operation in the West Indies. 
By Bernard L. Poole. Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 195r1. 
xix-++303 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}". 
$5.50. 


A FACTUAL and well-documented study of the Caribbean territories of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands, and the 
independent island republics of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti, 
their populations, economies, and problems, is followed by a record of the 
development of the work of the Caribbean Commission. Brief consideration is 
also given to the relation of the Commission to other international agencies, and 
criticism and appraisal of its organization. The author feels there is cause for 
optimism on the practical value of the Commission’s programme but considers 
that its principle weakness ‘seems to lie in the fact that purely political questions 
are not included within its scope. This has handicapped the Commissioners in 
formulating adequate recommendations since local political situations cannot be 
taken into account. In many cases, however, it is difficult to determine where 
the social and economic aspects of specified problems end and where the political 
implications begin. The Commission, therefore, in dealing with social and 
economic questions in an informal manner has obliquely approached political 
problems’ (p. 240). 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS EcoNoMIc MISSION TO CHILE 1949-50. By 
United Nations, Technical Assistance Administration. London, H.M.S.O. 
for United Nations, 1952. ix+38 pp. Tables. 11” x84". 3s. 40 cents. 


INFLATION has been one of the most serious problems Chile has had to face for 
many decades, but in the post-war period it has several times threatened to 
overwhelm the country’s economy. Professors Iversen, Leland, and Lindahl in 
this excellently constructed report present a well co-ordinated, rational pro- 
gramme to stop this menace. It is not an elaborate academic survey, but the 
explanation of a practical threefold plan to freeze prices, to increase the supply 
of consumers’ goods, and to reduce monetary demand by obligatory savings. 
This is intrinsically a short-term effort to achieve stability, and it is interesting 
to note that had its recommendations been followed, the Mission believes such 
stabilization by now would have been largely efficacious. Moreover, it is 
singularly appropriate, in view of the forthcoming presidential election in Chile, 
that the Mission stresses its ‘conviction that if inflation is to be stopped in a 
rational way it will be necessary for any Chilean Government, irrespective of its 
political colour, to apply such measures as those advocated’ (p. 1) in the report. 

In addition to this short-term plan, the long-term problems of Chilean 
financial administration are reviewed, and detailed proposals for reorganizing 
the budget and taxation system and the adoption of an anti-cyclical financial 
policy, adapted to Chilean needs, to influence the total economic activity of the 
country, are noteworthy for their practical nature and cogent analysis. 

Not only is the report a good example of the effort of United Nations 
Technical Assistance to obtain positive results in a limited field, but a valuable 
contribution to the objective study of an economic, social, and political problem 
by no means confined to Chile. 

GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


GENERAL 


PORTRAIT OF Europe. By Salvador de Madariaga. London, Hollis & Carter, 
1952. Viii+204 pp. 83” x52”. 18s. 

THE CHARACTER OF PEopLEs. By André Siegfried. Trans. by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. London, Cape, 1952. 190 pp. 8” x54". 12s. 6d. 


Two writers of equal distinction, length of experience and extent of travel 
have chanced to publish almost simultaneously books on almost the same 
subject, national characteristics. Their books are of almost exactly the same 
length though the Spaniard’s costs half as much again as the Frenchman’s. The 
Spaniard covers a larger collection of European nations, little ones as well as 
big ones. The Frenchman sticks to the big ones but throws in the United 
States. The Spaniard gives us an ingenious dissertation on Hamlet, Don 
Quixote, Don Juan, and Faust as types of European diversity. The Frenchman 
ends with a brilliant historical sketch on The Destiny of Western Civilization. 
The subject of both books is one on which it is very easy to be tiresome—all 
those dubiously true truisms about French intelligence, English (but not 
Scottish) stupidity, German emotionalism, and the rest. Neither book entirely 
avoids such pitfalls but both writers are so wise and witty and have seen 
so much at first hand that the tendency to go to sleep is constantly averted. 
Reviewers have complained of Sefior de Madariaga’s book as too fanciful. 
The same complaint might be made of Alice in Wonderland, and fancy seems to 
me to be the Spaniard’s strong suit. ‘It is my considered opinion’, he writes, 
‘that the Irish are Spaniards who have lost their way and got stranded in the 
North, where they do not belong. That is why they are the only Northern 
Catholics and the most unhappy of all Northerners. All Northerners are un- 
happy—that goes without saying’ (p. 145). Ex pede Herculem. Sefior de Mada- 
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riaga has become a sort of Irishman, for he too has strayed north for political 
reasons, and he has a Shavian wit. Yet surely he is not unhappy. The only 
statement in his book that one rejects out of hand is that he has not smiled since 
1932. If you go to this book for wisdom you may think it is all wit, but if you 
approach it as a funny book you will be surprised how much wisdom there is in it. 

M. Siegfried provides more solid fare but with him too cheerfulness is never 
far away. ‘Unspoken disapproval is the lot of any Frenchman who pays his 
taxes without having first tried to dodge them’ (p. 60). ‘When we say of a man 
“He is intelligent’’ we think we have said everything. Alas! almost all French- 
men are intelligent, but we don’t get on any the better for that’ (p. 79). ‘I have 
often stayed at Oxford and I was always astonished at how long it took the sun 
to rise’ (p. 76). 

A merit of both books, perhaps, is that they are not narrowly topical. They 
are not concerned with the present state of the iron curtain and it is surprising 
how seldom they mention Communism. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION SINCE 1900. By Maurice Gorham. London, 
Dakers, 1952. 274 pp. Index. 83”x5%”. 18s. 


Few authors are better qualified than Mr Gorham to write the story of the BBC 
during the past generation. He served for twenty-one years with the Corpora- 
tion in several different capacities; and therefore he knows as well as anyone the 
service rendered to the public by the Corporation, as well as the chinks in the 
BBC armour. Next to Her Majesty’s Government themselves the British 
Broadcasting Corporation present as big a target to critics as any institution in 
the United Kingdom; and as Mr Gorham says (p. 81) ‘the press found the BBC 
easy game’. The ordinary public are not, as a rule, aware of the variety and value 
of the service rendered by the BBC, both in peace and in war. Mr Gorham claims 
that the Corporation rose to the greatest height during the war; and those who 
were in fact engaged in broadcasting service during those years will certainly 
endorse his judgement. No doubt it was true that many of the broadcasts 
engineered by the Corporation were sent, literally into the blue, with little 
chance of knowing whether they reached their target. None the less, as Chair- 
man of ‘Freedom Forum’ for over two years, I know that the quartette com- 
posing the team of ‘Freedom Forum’ had a very large and increasing number of 
listeners. My post bag during the last two years of the war gave evidence that, 
all the way from Norway to the Pyrenees and from the Black Sea to Bordeaux, 
my Forum enjoyed a great and appreciative audience. This is hardly surprising 
seeing that its other members were Harold Laski, Chairman of the Labour 
Party, Henry Brooke, Leader of the Conservative Party, LCC, Edward Murrow, 
London manager of the Columbia Broadcasting System. Our object was to give 
the listeners in occupied Europe a chance of hearing England thinking aloud, and 
I am sure that we can claim that ‘Freedom Forum’ performed this service. 
Generally speaking, British broadcasting adapted itself quickly and well to the 
predicament of war, and I doubt whether any broadcasting service in the world 
offered the war-time listener, especially in those countries occupied by the 
enemy, a more authentic picture of the free world. 
A. F. WHYTE 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: the Development of Understanding since 1941. By 
William W. Simpson. Foreword by Maldwyn Edwards. London, Epworth 
Press, 1952. 20 pp. (Beckly Occasional Papers. Second Series, no. 3.) 
74° x 4}". Is. 

Tue author is the General Secretary of the Council of Christians and Jews, 

founded in 1941 for the purpose of ‘combating religious and racial intolerance 

... forwarding social progress, and . . . bearing witness to those moral principles 
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we unite in upholding’, without however requiring either Jews or Christians to 
‘obscure the distinctiveness of their witness to their own beliefs’, in the words of 
Archbishop William Temple (p. 17). 

Mr Simpson quotes, as an ‘assumption now widely held, that “antisemitism 
is based more largely upon factors in the subject and in his total situation than 
upon actual characteristics of Jews’’’, but also observes that ‘not even Jews, 
who have suffered so much from the extremes of ethnocentrism in others, are 
immune from similar tendencies in themselves’ (pp. 14-15). One problem which 
he does not face is the degree to which both Jewry and Christendom have 
become secularized, which may lessen religious intolerance but must produce 
spiritual anaemia. 


GEORGE KIRK 


STUDENTS UNITE: the International Union of Students and Its Work. By John 
Clews. Foreword by Stephen Spender. London, British Society for Cultural 
Freedom, 1952. 36 pp. 7}” 5". 2s. 

Mr CLews’s pamphlet describes from his own experience the operations of the 

International Union of Students as an instrument of the Cominform. The IUS 

was founded in August 1946 when representatives of student bodies throughout 

the world met in Prague. Its aims and proposed activities were expressed in 
ambiguous and uplifting generalities and the structure of its executive bodies 
was democratic in the sense that all decisions were to be determined by simple 
majority votes. By the beginning of 1948 the IUS was completely under 
Communist control and its chief officers single-mindedly exploited the organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of Cominform propaganda; they were able to defeat 
all attempts by non-Party members to restore the Union to at least a neutralist 
position in the ideological war. The true character of the IUS was clear almost 
from its inception but for years the persistent credulity and optimism of its 
dupes made it possible for the Cominform to split the student movement in the 
non-Communist world. It could always find a few student leaders in Western 
countries who as pacifists, or liberals, or internationalists were dazzled by the 
booming clichés in the IUS charter, and were convinced that with patience, 
discussion, and co-operation they could persuade the Communist oligarchy to 
behave like non-Communists. In short, Mr Clews describes the self-created 
dilemma of those whose good intentions prevent them from seeing the obvious. 
Mark ABRAMS 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: a Selected Bibliography of 
Work in Progress by Private Research Agencies in Australia, Canada, 
India, Pakistan, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and the United 
States. Preface by Dorothy-Arden Dean. Introduction by Frederick S. 
Dunn. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1952. 
193 pp. Indexes. 83” x5?". $1. 


THE survey of research in progress in international affairs, formerly published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in International Concilia- 
tion, appears this year as a separate publication and will in future be issued every 
other year, instead of annually, to avoid unnecessary repetition. The new 
volume covers studies arranged by private research agencies and by depart- 
ments and special research institutes of universities in the United States and, to 
a limited extent, in the British Commonwealth. The arrangement is, as before, 
straightforward and convenient, with an index to authors and to the subjects 
studied. 

As Professor Dunn points out in an interesting introduction, extreme caution 
must be exercised in drawing even tentative conclusions from the choice of 
subject and method of study suggested by a ‘current’ research programme. So 
dependent is research on securing the qualified scholar at a suitable time that 
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actual programmes seldom do more than reflect the long-term plan of research. 
Finance is another important consideration. 

Dr Dunn also refers to the lack of definition of what constitutes ‘international 
relations’ displayed in the survey, and the inclusion of some titles bearing on 
philology, culture, anthropology, and purely historical studies suggest that some 
institutions allow themselves too broad an interpretation. Those who need to 
refer to this useful source of reference will not cavil, however, at finding more 
than they expect. 


C. 


THE WORLD OF LEARNING 1952. 4th ed. London, Europa Publications, 1952. 
xii+952 pp. Index. 10” x8". 80s. 


A NEW edition of this work is welcome as it includes a certain amount of new 
material. A name index is to be published in August and will form an integral 
part of future editions. It is still true that the classification of organizations into 
groups such as Learned Societies, Research Institutions, and Libraries is often 
more misleading than helpful. For instance, under Research Institutions, those 
with libraries are sometimes credited with them and sometimes not, and are 
sometimes repeated under Libraries and sometimes not. 


B. K. 


STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE. By William O. Douglas. London, 
Gollancz, 1952. xiii+336 pp. Index. 83"x5}”. 16s. 6d. 


STEPPING down from the august bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America the author enjoys the luxury of dispensing with the inhibi- 
tions of his profession and allows sentimentalism and, he frankly admits, pre- 
judices to inspire his travelogue of the Middle East, which includes India. As 
for his prejudices, they do credit to his heart: ‘My impressions of the countries 
visited were largely obtained through the tribesmen, farmers, goatherds, 
villagers, woodcutters, shopkeepers, who constitute the hard central core of each 
of these countries. These folks are worthy world citizens. They are hospitable, 
generous, honest, God-fearing folks’ (p. xiii). He is impressed by Asia’s revolu- 
tions—enconraged and directed by intellectuals but springing from peasants, 
but he sees in them opportunities for Soviet imperialism to whose propaganda 
he himself makes, curiously enough, ample contribution. His record of his 
friendly conversations shows a sympathetic refusal to check such statements, as, 
for example: ‘British capitalism first mutilated and destroyed Indian industry in 
order to give the imperial factories a monopoly’, or ‘the profits made in India 
under the British [sometimes 300 per cent a year] exported abroad rather than 
used internally to improve living conditions, to build schools, and the like’ 
(p. 294). He imagines that the Indian Government have recently nationalized the 
railways—a theory which any retired British officer of the Indian State Rail- 
ways service would find astonishing. He refers to the result of partition (which 
he describes as ‘decreed’ without regard to the fact that it was an agreed basis 
of the transfer of power) in terms of the emigration of Hindus and Sikhs from 
Pakistan (‘nine million people left Pakistan and came to India’ (p. 292)) without 
apparently realizing that there was a migration in the reverse direction. He is 
not quite sure whether British rule in India lasted 200 years or 300 years. 

He quotes Pandit Nehru as saying that India is underpopulated. On Persia 
—‘dominated by the Russians and British for the last 150 years’ (p. 316)—he 
accuses the United States of subservience to British policy, of which-he cites as 
an example the ‘oil concession . . . obtained years ago by the British in a corrupt 
and unconscionable way. Millions of pounds were spent in bribing officials. The 
concession was extremely favourable to the British, extremely unfair to the 
Persians. We were silent when England during recent years tried to force the 
concession on rebellious Persian Governments. The British are thoroughly 
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hated in the Middle East; and we [the United States] by supporting British 
policy there, have had some of that hate directed to us’ (p. 320). It is sad that 
what would otherwise be a delightfully vivid account by an innocent abroad in 
the East should be so blissfully oblivious of the facts of even recent history. As 
a footnote, Mr Douglas seems entirely to ignore the part played by American 
Financial Advisers in assisting Persia’s development in the not so distant past. 


EDWIN HAWARD 


TAGEBUCHER AUS ASIEN: Bombay, Calcutta, Kaschmir, Afghanistan, die 
Himalayas, Nepal, Benares. 1935-39. By Hans-Hasso von Veltheim- 
Ostrau. K6ln, Greven Verlag, 1951. 407 pp. Map endpapers. Indexes. 
93” x6". DM 18.60. 

Tuis is a diary kept by the author when in India from 1935 to 1939. It is largely 
descriptive and primarily concerned with religious and social customs and 
beliefs of the sub-continent. Its interest lies in these fields rather than in the 
author’s observations on contemporary political life or on British rule in India, 
concerning which his only comments seem to be on its ceremonial and social 
sides, such as the balls and dinners to which he received invitations. 


H. G. L. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 
The review of my book Pioneers of Russian Social Thought published in your 


April issue (p. 248), rebukes me for having ‘omitted’ sections on Bakunin and 
some other Russian writers. If your reviewer had read my brief—two-page— 
preface he might have noted that I specifically mentioned Bakunin as one of the 
subjects I intend to include in a sequel to the volume under reference. 
Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD HARE 


School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 
University of London, W.C.1. 


13 June 1952 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

On re-reading my review of the United Nations volume on Enquiries into 
Household Standards of Living in Less-Developed Areas, it occurs to me that I 
did not make sufficient allowance for its value in relation to some types of 
tendentious argument based on the comparison of these standards. By covering 
the entire range of existing studies the United Nations have certainly demon- 
strated that any such comparisons must be treated with caution, and, one may 
hope, have cleared the ground for the drawing of more valid ones in the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lucy MaIrR 
18b Wetherby Mansions, S.W.5. 
4 July 1952 
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ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


NATO’s Role in the Free World 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the most highly 
organized peace-time alliance the modern world has seen. As it 
gathers great forces under its command to defend Western Europe, 
it faces vital questions: 


What comes after present rearmament? 


Who decides how much strength the West needs and can 
afford? 


What independence have the United States, Britain, and the 
other Allies given up? 


Who controls the Supreme Commander? 


Where is the shape of the future Atlantic Community to be 
found? 


The Chatham House Group of experts that set out to study the 
working of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization from the stand- 
point of British interests has raised all these questions. The clues 
to the answers are sought in the day-to-day work of NATO over 
three years. People can no longer say that it is too complicated for 
them to understand. The materials for debate on the future Atlan- 
tic Community are here. What grows out of NATO depends on 
that debate—a matter of vital importance for Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. 
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